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PREFACE. 



It has been justly observed by the prince of British 
poets, that 

** The proper study of mahkind is Man." 

It is with a view to promote and facilitate this 
important study ^ tliat the Editor of these volumes 
presents to the public a series of Hves of such indivi^ 
duals of either sex, as have been distinguished by any 
extraordinary circumstances from the mass of 50- 
ciety. They embrace authentic biigraphical aC' 
counts of persons remarkable for longevity, unusual 
size, strengfh, singular habits and manners, ad^ . 
ventures, virtues and vices, in short of all such as 
have gained celebrity or notoriety, by deviating in 
a remarkable degree from the ordinary course of 
human existence. 

As the mind is naturally drawn in preference to 
the contemplation of uncommon objects, this work 
cannot Jail to afford its curiosity an abundant source 
of gratification. The reader who delights in the 
fictions of romance will find in many of the Harra-: 
trees which it embraces, incidents equally astonishing 
with those which have been wont to charm ; while 
the lover oj truth may rest assured that nothing but 
what is strictly consonant to Ms principles is record-^ 
<d in its passes — that this faithful Mirror represents. 
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mthout distortion) only such characters as kav 
really existed ^ and such events as have actually hap- 
pened. It reflects the image of the most surprising 
human phemmemi^ of the gre^^st prodigies, in 
every age and in every country, that have com" 
manied the parHtukr uotite qf their contempo- 
raries ; and exhibits a delineation not only of cha- 
racters that have quitted thi» mortal stage, but of 
many whose living eminence ^titles them to a place' 
in this Collection, 

It will he perceived that the researches of the 
Mditor have- not been confined to the mrks of the- 
most interesting writers oj this cmntry, btat that 
he has likewise had recourse to many valuable* and 
expensive foreign publication^, fn addition to the 
subjects Jor which he is indebted to them, his own: 
industry and perseverance hat>e enabled him to 06- 
tain a large portion of curious original matter, the 
value of which the intelligetU reader will duly^ ap- 
preciate. 

The embellishments of these volumes are in a style 
at once novel and pleasing ; and the mere impefitionr 
qf them mil be sufficient to produce conviction, that 
he doesjtot:exceed the truth in asserting, that in the 
general executioti neither labor nor expense has been^ 
spared to give the work such a degree of elegance as^ ^ 
way claimf0rit a plaeein any library: 
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.fiCCENTKIC MIRROR. 
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MR, DANIEL LAMBERT. 



f fiA gfi^ly^ portly mtb, i'failh; and corpuieat; of mdtUxM 
look, •■ ptetMiig oj«> sad % imf9t QoHe tarritge/' 

SHAKCSPeAl. 



The reader is already 9wai:e that the Eccen- 
tric MiftBOR embrsKH^' iti its plan memoirs 
find descriptions of persons remarkable for any 
cxtraordtnary^deviation from the general laws o^ 
nature with respect to* exterior conformation. 
Among the living phenomena of this class, none, 
perhaps, is so deservedly entitled to priority of 
notice as Mr. Daniel Lambert. Nor is it his^ 
astonishing bulk alone that claims for him thid 
distinction. The quAlities and endov^ments -of 
his mifld, unopprfessed by the vast weight of the 
body to which it is united, are such as to raise 
him above #he level of the generality of men, 
and emhiently prove that mind is not affected by 
tbe modifications of matter. Before we proceed 
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« MR. DlNtCL LAMBC^RT. 

to the particulars of Mr. Lambert's life, we shall 
indulge in a few reflections, suggested by actual 
acquaiutance and observ£^tIon. 

Mr. Lambert cannot fail to be to every spec- 
tator an object of surprise J^nd wonder, bot to 
the man of science, and especially to the medical 
practitioner, bis peculiarities must be uncom* 
monly interesting. It is impossible to behold bis 
excessive corpulence without being astonished 
that he was not. long ago suffocated by such an 
accumulation of substance; but wjien it is known, 
that bis breath is perfectly free, and his respira- 
tion not in the smallest degree obstructed, even 
in sleep, that astonishment is proportionably aug- 
mented. His voice, indeed, proves* that his 
lungs are as free from oppression as those of any 
person of the ordinary standard. It might also 
naturally be supposed that his ejccessive corpu- 
lence was likely to prodjuqe a disposition to drow- 
siness ; the! reverse is, however, the case. Mr. 
Lambert not only never needs the indulgence of 
a nap in the day time, but he exhibits an exam- 
ple of wakefulness truly extraordinary. The 
perfect and uninterrupted health which he has 
•njoyed in his progress to bis present dimensions, 
Atid which he continues to enjoy, is likewise 
a remarki^ble trait in the physical history of Mr. 
]l«aaibert. 

While these and otifcer points of equal singula- 
rity afford abundant room for speculation to the 
philosopher,themordKst will delight to investigate 
^fic qualities of that mind which animates such a 
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MR. VAVISL LAMBSRT. V 

prodigious body.v-*Sbrewd and intelligent, Mr. 
Lambert has improved bis natoral talents by read* 
iog and observation ; in company he is lively aod 
agreeable ; the general information he possesses^ 
and the numerous anecdotes treasured up in m 
memory uncommonly retentive^ render his so* 
ciety extremely pleasing aild instructive. Hiy 
readiness at repartee, his superiority in charaf« 
teristic description, and the humourous sallies in 
which he oflten indulges, give life, vivacity, an4 
interest^ to his conversation. With respect to 
humanity^ temperance, and liberality of senti* 
ment, Mr. Lambert may be held up as a model 
worthy of general imitation. 

The meagre details relative to Mr. Lambert 
which have hitherto been laid before the publiCj 
are equally unsatisfactory and erroneous. This. 
consideration induced the editor of the Eccentric 
Mirror to apply to a source which he knew was 
not liable to mistake; and as the following is the 
only authentic account of this remarkable cha- 
racter, he can with the greater confidence di- 
rect to it the attention of the curious and inqui* 
siiive. 

Mr. Daniel Lambert \vas born on the 13lh of 
March, 1770, in the parish of St. Margaret, at 
Leicester. From the extraordinary bulk to which 
Mr. Lambert had attained, the reader may na* 
turally be disposed to enquire, whether his pa- 
rents were persons of remarkable dimensions. 
This was not the case, nor was any of his family 
inclined to corpulence excepting an uncle and 
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M ftmit en t-be fatber'ii si4e, whc^ wef-e boili Verji 
lle4if^y« TM foroier di^d dosiag the ihfaiiGjr of v 
Lambert; io tfce capaeUy of gnasM^JMifper to tfai 
Eftfl of Stadifordi to whose predetdesse^ bis ^ 
Ati bad been hyntsmeto in early life* Tbe. fit¥ 
laily of Mr. Lamt>erty senior^ consisted^ besiitoi 
Dl^iely of another ^oQ» who died yoQog, and two 
daughters; who are »ull livings and are both wot 
watn of eoniBioa $iie* 

Tbt habits of tl^e aiibj^ct of thia ntonmr wiehr 
ROt' in any r&dp^t different frow (hose qf e^ati 
ybimg peraotts tiU the a^ of fomrUxn^ Even Ml 
ty»t early perioti b^ i^as ^tfongly «tiachi^ to wjk 
tha sports of tbe field. Tbi% homnttr^m$% Mijr 
the imtiiral^ ^ITeet of a,^ery ilbiribor caaat^ ai'dbd 
probably by aii iiUitftte prep^nsity 1s& ihoai Av^ 
aiohs. We have already »enttoac«l ibe profea^ 
sian^of his. father and bis ntecley and have yet ta> 
observe^ that bis maternal grandfather was il 
gi^at cock-fighter. Born bs^ bred, as it were>? 
among hoi'ses^dogsjcocks, and all the other ap* 
pendages of sportmg, in tbe pfirsuils of which \sfB 
was encouraged, eren io his childhood^ it canttot 
*be matter of wonder thathe should be passiona^ly 
fond of alt those exel-ctses and amUsMenti whibh 
are cooipreh^nded under the denotilll^litioa 6f 
field sports, as well as of racing, cocking, imdl 
fishing. , 

BroBJght up under the eye of his parents tfii* 
tbe age of fourteeh^ young Laoifaert was then * 
pkced withMr. BenJAOsin PatrMt, in the matiu^ 
factory of T«yh>r and Go. mt Birminghtor, to 
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ItB. DANIEX LAMBBRT. 5 

learn the bosioess of a die-sinker and engrarer. 
This establisbment^ then one of the most flou- 
rishing in that opulent town, was afterwards de- 
stroyed in the riots of l79o, by which the cele- 
brated Dr. Priestley was so considerable a suf- 
ferer. 

Owing to the fluctuations to which all those 
manufactures that administer to the luxuries 
of the community are liable from the caprices 
of fashion, the wares connected with the pro- 
fession which had been cl>osen for young Lam- 
bert ceased to be in request. Buckles were 
qU at c»nce proscribed, and a total revolution took 
place at the same period in the public taste with 
respect to buttons* The consequence was, that 
a numerous class of artisans were thrown out of 
employment, and obliged to seek a subsistence 
in a different occupation. Among these w^ ^ 
Lambert, who had then served only four years of 
his apprenticeship. 

Leaving Birmingham, he returned W Leices- 
ter to his father, who held the situation of keeper 
of -the prison in that town. Soon afterwards^ at 
the age of nineteen, he began to imagine that 
be should be a heavy^man, but had not previ- 
ously perceived any indications that could lead 
him to suppose be should ever attain the exces- 
sive corpulence for which he was distinguished. 
He always possessed extraordinary muscular 
power, and at the time we are speaking of, could 
lift great weights, and carry five hundred weigbt 
«itb ease. Had his habits been such as to bring 
B 3 
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5 Mi. DAKtEl. LA^IlBftl^ 

brt streng* iiilo «cti6ti, beitrouM d<mfcflcsi bwe- 
been aft unootilintonfy pomefM ti?an. 

Tliat he wg& not deficient "rith^tin pbysJdftl' 
atfeifgth, or in coorage, is deitioiiBtrAted^ fey' tbi 
followmg adventu^/ in which he wsis kbovit ihh 
period engaged. 

Standing one day in hh father's houdc at 
Leicester, his attention was attracted fey A t^iA'^ 
pany of- Savoyards with their dancing rf6g« and 
bears, sarroundcd by an rmmense concotirse of 
spectetors. White tbey i^ere exhibititig, adog 
which had formerly been accustomed tt) Iravel 
with a similar com[)any of tltese grotesque pei>- 
formel^, and now belonged to the county gaotef, 
bearing the sound, fl«w furiously iipoh a very 
brge bear, whose overbearing forcfe atid v^ght 
soon crushed him to the ground. ** Give her 
tooth," said the Savoyards, irrhaled at the in- 
terruption of their exhibition, and making pi-te* 
parations to take off the muzzle of the b^r. Mr. 
iambert, being acquainted with the master of 
the dog, atid knowing that, in this case, the ani- 
mal would be exposed to certain destruction, 
went out and addressed the people, with the in- 
tention of pacify itig them, and "prevailrng taproti 
tbem to JuflFer the dog to be taketi away. De^f 
to all bis remonstrances, one of ibe Savoyards 
still persisted In pulling off' the iliu^zle, tbe dog 
being all this lime underneath, afid in th$ glrasp 
of flie hear. Etira^ed at the fellow^s obstiniwry^ 
he protested be would kill the bear if it lay in 
' fcis po'w^, and snatching from the uban's hand 
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l%e ffsiSe orpofe wriii which they maiiAge theie 
onimatlsy at the iboment vrhen the mnzzle waa re- 
tkoveA, ht struck the bear with all his force> 
ft/Hy iAteAfdtQg to dispatch her if possible. Brain 
was for a tnometit cotopSetely stonned with the 
hk>tr, tuttA the dog seized that opporttioily of dis- 
engaging himself from her clotcfaes. Enraged at 
this fresh attack^ she tkirned towards her new an** 
tagonist^ i^ho kept repeating his strokes, but 
irithout being able to hit her head, whieh she 
protected frohi his blows with all the dexte- 
rity of the todst accomplished pugilist. During 
these successive attacks, the dog, faithful to 
the friend who had so opportunely stepped to 
his aid, continued to exhibit the most astonish- 
ing' proofs of undaiinted intrepidity, till he was 
at length caught op by one of the by-standers. 
The weather was frosty, and the pavement 
was slightly glazed from the trundling of a 
mop. Here, while thus busily engaged in be- 
'laboring his formidable foe, Lambert fell, but 
rose again with the greatest agility. Bruin was 
now close to him ; he htKl a full view of her 
tremendous teeth, and felt the heat from her 
breath. The danger became pressing, and as 
his shaggy foe was too near to admit of his using 
the weapon, he stinick her with his left hand such 
" a violent blow en the skull, as brought her to 
the ground ; on which she declined the contest^ 
attd *' yelling fled." . During the fray^ a smaller 
l^r bad heed standing upright against a wall, 
irifth a cteked hat on bis head ^ in coiiaeqttet»c« 
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6 mt. BANISL XAMBERT. 

of' the retreat of his companion, this ludicroot 
figure now appeared full in front of the victori- 
ous champion, who brandished in his hand the 
up-lifted pole. The beast,. as if aware of his 
danger, and expecting to be attacked in his turn, 
instantly took off the hat, and, apparently in 
token of submission, tumbled heels over head^t 
the feet of the conqueror. Meanwhite the po- 
pulace, terrified at the approach of una major, 
began to retire in ^ backward direction, still 
keeping the unsuccessful combatant in view, till 
they tumbled one after another over some loads of 
coal that happened to lie in the way. The scene 
now became truly ludicrous;- forty people were 
down at a time, and there was not one but what 
imagined himself already in the gripe of the ir- 
ritated animal, and vociferated Murder with all 
his might. The Savoyards, who were, after all, 
the greatest sufferers by this tragi-comic repre- 
sentation, applied to the mayor, and demanded 
redress. The magistrate enquired where the 
fray happened, arid was informed that it took 
place in Blu^ Boar-Lane, in the parish of St. 
Nicholas— the inhabitants of which have for 
many years been distinguished bjv the appella- 
tion of Thick's Ruff$. " Oh !'' said he, " tli8 
people of that parish do just as they please ; they 
are out of my jurisdiction ;" and gravely dis- 
missed the disappointed complainants --It was 
two years before this company of itinerant per* 
formers again ventured to make their appearance 
in Blue Boar-Iiaoe. On this occasion one ^Ijio 
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happening to be rather before the rest, perceiving 
Mr. Lambert sitting at his door, gave notice to 
tbe other^i who, dreeing a repetition of th« 
treatment the^ had before experienced^ instantlj 
r^tr/eated by tbe way they had come. 

It was not very long after the above adventure, 
that Mr* Lambert experienced an escape from a 
ganger infinitely more alarming, aad from the 
consequences of which no human exertions could 
po6libIy*,h$kve preserved him. He wa» one^ of 
the numerous iababitants of Leicester, whom 
th^ memorable conflagration at tbe house of a 
well-'knowii bookseller, now resident in the me« 
li*<>polU> atti'a^ted to the spot It was dark ; tb^ 
iK^ wfti tb^o ragiog in the almost fury, and Mu 
Lambert passed alcHig under a wall, whieby from 
tbe falling of the others to which it bad once 
^en joined, now stpod completely detached. 
When he had reached the extremity, an ac* 
ijuaintance whom he accidentally found there, 
congratulated him on his narrow escape, at tlie 
tfame time poipting to the wall. Lambert, totally 
unconscious of th^ risk to whicfa he had beea 
exposed, and now standing in a line with the 
^alJ, observed with horror that it rocked to and 
ffo like corn iQ the breeze, and not many mo* 
meati elapsed, ere it fell with a most tremendous 
crash. . 

His father having resigned the office of keeper 
of cheprison) Mr. Lamben succe^ed to the si- 
tuation. It was within a year after this appoint- 
th^t.hift bulk received the greatest and' 
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most rapid increase. This he attributes to th« 
Confinement and sedentary life to which he was 
now obliged ro submit^ which produced an ef- 
fect so much the more striding, as, from his at- 
tachment to sporting, he had previously been ia 
the habit of taking a good deal of exercise. 
Though he never possessed any extraordinary 
agility, he was still able to kick ts> the height of 
seven feet, standing on one leg. 

About the year 1793, when Mr. Lambert 
weighed tlurty-two stone, he had occasion to 
visit Woolwich, in company with the keeper of th« 
county gaol of Leicester. As the tide did not 
serve to bring them up again to London, be 
walked from Woolwich to the metropolis with 
much less apparent fatigue than several middle- 
sized men who were of the party. 
' The inhabitants of Leicester are remarkable 
for their expertness in swimming, an art which 
they are encouraged to practise by their vicinity 
to the river Soar. From the age of eight years 
Mr. Lambert was an excellent swimmer; and 
such was his celebrity, that about ten years ago 
all the young people in his native town, who were 
learning to swim, resorted to him for instruction. 
His power of floating, owing to his uncommon 
bulk, was so great, that he could swim with two 
men of ordinary size upon his back. We have 
heard him relate, that on these occasions, when 
any of his young pupils manifested any timidity, 
he would convey them to the opposite bank of 
the river from that on which they had laid their 
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MR. DANIEL LAMBEET. 11 

clothes, and there leave them to find their waj 
back as well as they coald. By these meaaa they 
soon acquired that courage which is so indispen* 
tably necessary to the attainment of excellence 
io the art of swimming. 

Mr. Lambert's father died about five years after 
his son's appointment to be keeper of the prison^ 
which office he held till Easter 1805. In this 
situation Ke manifested a dispoiiition fraught with 
bomanity and benevolence. Whatever severity 
he might be under the necessity of exercising 
towards the unhappy objects committed to hit 
care during their confinement^he never forebore 
to make the greatest exertions to assist them aC 
the time of their trials. Few left the prison 
without testifying their gratitude, and tears often 
besppke the sincerity of the feelings they ex- 
pressed. His removal from the office was in 
tronsequenceof a wish on the part of the magis- 
trates to employ the prisoners io the manufacture 
Qf the town. As a proof of the approbation 
which ^is conduct bad merited, they settled 
upon him an annuity of 501. for life, without 
any solicitation whatever; and,what was still mora 
gratifying to his feelings, this grant was accom- 
panied with a declaration, that it was a fliark of 
their esteem, and of the universal satisfaction 
which he had given 4n the discharge of the duties 
of his office. 

Such were the feelings of Mr. Lambert, that, 
no longer than a year ago, he abhorred th« 
very, idea of exhibiting himself4 Though he 
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lived exceedingly retired at Leicester, thefum^ 
of his uncommon corpulence had spread over 
the adjac^c country to such a degree, <that he 
frequently found himself not a lit tie incommoded 
by toe curiosity of the people, which it was im- 
't)ossib!e to repress, aud which they were conti- 
aually devising the means of gratifying, in spite- 
of his reluctance. - 

' A gentleman traveling through Leicester con* 
\ceived a. strong desire to see this extraordinary 
|)h€nomenon; but, being at a loss for a pretext to 
introduce himself to Mr. Lambert, he first took 
^are to enquire what were bi« particular propen* 
«!ties» Being informed that he was a great cocker, 
the traveller tliought himself sure of success. He 
accordingly went to his hou^c, knocked at the 
door, and enquired for Mr, Lambert. The ser- 
^nt answered that he was at home, but that he 
never saw strangers. " Let him know,'* replied 
the curious traveller, " that. I called about some 
e6cks.'' Lambert, who chanced to be in a sittt- 
Ation to .overhear what passed, immediately re**- 
joined: ^^ Tell the gentleman that I am a «Ay 
€ock.^* 

Oft another occasion, a gentleman from Not- 
tingham was extreniely importunate to see him, 
pretending that he had a particular favor to ask. 
After considerable hesitation, Mr. LambeH; di- 
rected him to be admitted. On being introduced, 
he said he wished to enquire the pedigree of 
ft certain mare. ** Oh ! if that's all,** replied 
Mr. lAmbeft; perceiving, from his majiner, the' 
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i^al nature 'of his errand, '* she was got fcjr Im- 
pertinence out of Curiosity .'* 

Finding, at length, that )le must either sub* 
mit to be a close prisoper in his own house, or 
endure aH the inconveniencies without receiving 
any of the profits of an exhibition, Mr. Lambert 
wiselj'^ strove to overcome 4iis repugnance, 
and determined to visit the metropolis for that ■ 
purpose. As it was impossible to procure a 
carriage large enough to admit him, he had a 
vehicle Constructed expressly to convey him to 
London, where he arrived, for the twenty»second 
time, in the spring of 1806, and fixed bis resi^ 
dence in Piccadilly. . 

His apartments there had more the air of a 
place of fashionable resort, than of an exhibi- 
tion^ and, as long as the town continued full, he 
was visited by a great deal of the best company. 
The dread he felt on coming to London, lest he 
sliA^uld be exposed to indignity and insult from. 
Ihe curiosity of some of his visitors, was sooa 
remov^ by the politeness and attention which 
he universally experiencJed. . There. was not i^ 
gentleman in town from his own county, but 
went to see him, not merely gazing at him as a 
spectacle, but treating him in the most friendly 
and soothing manner, which, he has declared, 
is too deeply impressed t^pon his mind ever to be 
forgotten. 

The spirit of politeness which always prevailed 
in the presence of Mr. Lambert, was such as, 

▼w.. !•— NO. I. . c 
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was, perhaps, never obsei^ed on a siaiilar occa- 
sion. The very Quakers by u horn he was visited 
lelt themselves moved lo take off iheir hats. It 
is but natural to suppose that among the num- 
bers vyho chose to gratify their curiosity, some 
few exceptions should occur. Thus one day a 
person perceiving, previous to entering the 
room, that the company were uncovered, ob- 
served to Mr. Lambert's attendant, that he 
would not lake off his hat, even if the king were 
present. This rude remark being uttered in the 
hearing of Mr. Lambert, he immediately replied, 

as the stranger entered :— "Then by G , Sir, 

you must instantly quit this room, as I do not 
consider it as a mark of respect due to myself, 
but to the ladies and gentlemen who honour me 
with their company." 

Many of the visitors seemed incapable of gra- 
tifying their curiosity to its full extent, and called 
^gai|i and again lo behold lo what an immetise 
magnitude the human figure is capable of attain- 
ing ; n?iy, one gentleman, a banker in the city, 
jocosely observed, ihathe had fairly had a pound's 
, worth. 

Mr. liambert had the pleasure of receiving 
persons of all descriptions and of all nations. He 
was one day visited by a party of fourteen, eight 
ladies and six gentlemen, who expressed their 
joy at not being too late, as it was near the time 
of closing the door for the day. Tl>ey assured 
him that they had come from Guernsey on pur- 
pose to convince themselves of the existence 
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of such a prodigy as Mr. Lambert had been de* 
scribed to be bj one of their neighbours, who 
had seen him ; adding, that they had not evea 
one single friend or acquaintance in Lopdon> 
so that they had no other motive whatever for 
their voyage.— A striking illustration of the 
power of curiosity over the human mind. 

Great numbers of foreigners were gratified 
tvith the contemptation of a spectacle, unequal- 
led, perhaps, in any other country. Among 
these a Frenchman, accompanied by a Jew,^ 
seemed extremely desirous, from motives best 
known to himself, of persuading Mr. Lambert 
to make an excursion to the continent, and in- 
sinuating that under his guidance and manage- 
ment he could not fail of obtaining the greatest 
success. *' Vy^'ou not go to France?" satd he^ 
'* I am sure Buonaparte vil make your fortune/ 
Supposing that such an inducement must prove 
irresistible, he added : ''Den vont you go to 
Paris?" Lambert, who bad too much good sense, . 
to be the dupe of a designing Monsieur, rejoined 
in the emphatic style of a true son of John Bull, 
— *' If 1 do, ril be d— ^d.'' — " Vat you tink of 
dat now?" cried the astonished Jew to his mor- 
tified and disappointed companion. 

Among the many visitors of Mr. Lambert the 
celebrated Polish dwarf^ Count Borulawski was 
not the least interesting. The Count, having 
made a fortune by exhibiting his peison, has 
retired to Durham to enjoy the fruit of his eco- 
nomy. Though now in his seventy-first year>' 
c2 
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^e still possesses all the gracefulness and viva* 
<;ity bj which be was formerly characterized. 
Mr. Lambert, during bis apprenticeship at Bir« 
jningham, went several tiuies to see Borulawski, 
and such was the strength of the Count'^ me- 
morjy that he had scarcely fixed his eyes upon 
him in Piccadilly before he recollected his face* 
After reflecting a moment, be exclaimed that be 
had seen his face twenty years ago in Birming* 
bam^ but it was not surely the same body. This 
unexpected meeting of the largest and smallest 
man seemed to realise the fabled history of the 
inhabitants of Lilliput and Brobdignag, particu-. 
larly when Lambert rose for the purpose of af- 
fording the diminutive CQunt a full view of his 
prodigious dimensions. In the course of copver- 
8fttioa> Mr« Lambert asked what quantity of 
doth the count required for a coat, and how 
iQany he thought his would make him. — ** Nol 
spany ;*' answered Borulawski. '^ I take goot 
large piece cloth myself-^almost tree quarters of 
yjard."— At this rate one of Mr. Lambert's sleeves 
would be abundantly sufficient for the purpose. 
TPhe count felt one of Mr. Lambert^* legs : ''' Ah 
mine Got ! be exclaimed : '' pure flesh and 
Uood. 1 feel de warm. No deception ! I am 
pleased : for I did hear it was deception." Mr. 
I^ambert asked if bis lady was alive ; on which 
hfi replied : '' No, she is dead^ and (putting his 
fingeir significantly to his nose) I am not very 
S9rry, for when I affronted beo she put me on 
the maatle-sbelf for puoishment.*' 
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* The many characiers that introduced them- 
selves to Mr. Lambert's observation in the me- 
tropolis furnished him with a great number of 
anecdotes^which a retentive memory enables him 
to relate with good effect. 

One day, the room being rather crowded with 
company, a young man in the front, almost close 
to Mr. Lambert, made incessant use of one of 
those indispensable appendages of a modern 
beau, called a quizzing-glass. The conversation 
tiirned on the changes of the weather, and ia 
what manner Mr. Lambert felt himself affectecT 
by them. — ** What do you dislike most ?*' asked 
the beau— *' To be boied wUh a quizzing-glass^ 
was the reply. 

A person asking him in a very rude way the 
cost of one of his coats, he returned him no an- 
swer. The man repeated the question with the 
observation, that he thought he had a right to 
demand any information, having contributed his 
jthilling, which would help to pay for Mr. Lam- 
bert's coat as well as the rest. ^* Sir," rejoined 
Lambert, *• if 1 knew what part of my next coat 
your shilling would pay for, I can assure you !• 
would cut out the piece " 

On another occasion a lady was particularly 
solicitous to have the sanie question resolved. 
" Indeed, Madam," answered Mr. Lambert, ^' I 
cannot pretend to charge my memory with xhe 
price, but I can put you into a method of obtain- 
ing the information' you want. If you think 
c3 
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proper to make me a preseot of a new coat, yen 
vill then know exactly what h co$ts/' 

A person, who had the appearance of a gen- 
tleman, one day took the liberty of asking se?€« 
ral impertinent questions. ^Mr. Lambert looked 
bim sternly in bis face, bat without making any 
reply. A lady^now entered the room, and Lam- 
bert entered into conversation with her, on 
which the same person observed that he was more 
polite to ladies than to gentlemen. *^ I can as- 
sure you. Sir,*' answered Mr. Lambert, ^* that I con- 
aider itmy\duty to treat witlt<iqaal politeness aH 
4hose whose behaviour conyinces me that they 
are gentlemen.'' — " I suppose,'* rejoined the 
querist, *' you mean to infer that I am no gen- 
tleman.''—** That I certainly did," was the reply. 
Not yet abashed by this reproof, he soon after* 
wards ventured to^ ask another question, of a si- 
milar nature with tl»« preceding. ' Irritated at 
these repeated violations of deceiicy, which be- 
spoke a deficiency of good sense as well as good 
manners, Mr. Lambert fixed bis eyes full upon 
Uie stranger: " You came into this room^ Sir^ 

by the door, but *^ — .*' You mean to say,'* 

continued the other, koking at the window^ 
*f that 1 may possibly make my exit by some 
other way.'*—" BegonethiamcHiient,*' thundered 
Lambert, *< or by Q— d 1*11 throw you into Picca<- 
diL*y."— *No second injunction was necessary ta 
rid him of this obnoxious guest. 

Afiei a resideiKc of about fi-veimmths m the 
4 
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metro|>olisy where we believe his loccesa w«t 
fully adequate to hk most sapguioe exjpectuions^ 
Mr. Lambert returned ia Sepleonber, 1«06, to 
bis native town. 

We shall now proceed to state what we have 
been able to collect relative ta the habits, man-^ 
ners^and propensities, of this extraordinary man. 
It is not improbable that incessant exercise in 
the open air, in the early part of his life, laid 
the foundation of an uncommonly healthy con- 
stitution. Mr. Lambert scarcely knew what it was 
to be ailing or indisposed. His temperance, no 
doubt, eonlrtbttted towards this uninterropted 
flow of health. His food differed in no respect 
from that of other people : he ate with modera- 
tion, and of one dish only at a time. He never 
drank any other beverage than~water, and though 
at one period of bis life he seldom spent an even- 
ing at home, but with convivial parties, he never 
could be prevailed upon to join his companions 
in their libations to the joify god* One of the 
qualifications that strongly tended to promote har- 
mony and conviviality was possessed in an emi- 
nent degree by Mr. Lambert. He had a fine, 
powerful, melodious voice. It was a strong tenor, 
mnlike that of a fat man, light imd unembarras- 
sed, and the articulation perfectly clear. 
Mr. Lambert's height was five feet eleven inches, 
and in June 1805, he had attained the enormous 
weight of fifty stone, four pounds. He never 
felt any pain in his progress towards his greatest 
bulk, but increased gradually and imperceptibly. 
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Before lie grew bulky he never knew what it vrs» 
to be out of wind. It is evident to all those who 
were acquainted with hira, that he had no op- 
pression on the lungs from fat, or any other 
cause!; and Dr. Heaviside hag expressed his opi- 
nion that his life was as good as that of any other 
healthy man. He conceived himself that he 
could walk a quarter of a mile, was able to go up 
stairs with greatease, and without inconvenience,- 
and notwithstanding his excessive corpulence, 
could not only stoop without trouble to write, but 
even^kept up an extensive correspondence, in- 
somuch that his writing table resembled the desk 
of a merchant's counting-house. 

Mr. Lambert slept less than the generality of 
mankind, beii)g never more than eight hours in- 
bed. He was never inclined to drowsiness either 
after dinner, or in any other part of the day ;: 
and such was the vivacity of his disposition, that 
he was always the last person to retire to rest, 
which he never did before one o'clock. He 
slept without having his head raised more thaai 
is usual with other men, and always with the win-, 
dow open. His respiration was so perfectly free 
and unobstructed, that he never snored, and what 
is not a little extraordinary, he could awake]with- 
in five minutes of any time he pleased. AH the 
secretions were carried on in him with the same 
facility as in any other person. 

We have already adverted to Mr. Lambert's 
fondness for hunting, coursing, racing, fishing, 
and cocking. He was likewise well-known in hh 
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]ieighboarlK>od as a great otter-hunter. YA 
within these few years be was extremelj active 
in ail the sports of the field, and though be was 
prevented by bis corpulence from partaking 
in them, be still bred cocks, setters, and poiiv» 
ters,' which be bad brought io as great, or per* 
baps greater, perfection than any other sporting 
icbatacter of tbe present day. At the time wbea 
terriers were tbe vogue, be possessed no less than 
thirty of them at once. The high estimation ia 
which the animals of bi^ breeding were held by 
sporting amateurs, was fully evinced in the scd^ 
of tbe dogs which he brcwght with him to Lon- 
don, and which were disposed of at Tattersal'a 
at the following prices i Peg, *a bkck setter 
bitch, forty-one guineas; Punch, a setter dog, 
twenty-six guihi^as; Brush, ditto, seventeen 
gnineas; Bob, ditto, twenty guineas; Bounce, 
ditto, twenty<rtwo gaineas ; Sam, ditto, twenty*^ 
six guineas ; Bdl, ditto, thirty-two goineas ;-^«* 
Charlotte, a pointer bitch, twenty-two guineas f 
Lucy, ditto, twelve guineas.— —Total, 418 gui* 
neas. Mr. Melltsb was the purchaser of the 
seven setters, and Lord Kiiinaird €>f the two 
pointers. 

If Mr. Lambert bad a greater attachment to 
one kind of sport than another, it was to racings ^ 
for which be always manifested a peculiar prt* 
fierence. He was fond of riding himself, before 
bis weight prevented him from enjoying that ex- 
arcise ; and it was his opinion, founded on expe 
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ricoce, that the more blood and the better a horse 
was bred, the better he carried him. 
f I)uri[>g his residence in London, Mr. Lambert 
found himself in no wise affected by the change 
of air, unless he ought to attribute to that cause 
an occasional^ momentary, trifling depression of 
spirits in a moi-ning, such as he had felt on his 
recovery from inflammatory attacks, which were 
the only kind of indisposition he ever remember- 
ed to have experienced. , 

The extraordinary share of health he en^* 
joyed was not the result of any unusual pre- 
caution on his part> as he had in many instances 
accustomed himself to the total neglect of those 
means by which men in general endeavour to 
preserve that inestimable blessing. As a proof 
of this the following fact is related from his 
own lips. Before his increasing size prevented 
his partaking in the sports of the field, he never 
could be prevailed upon, when he returned home 
at night from these excursions, to change any 
part of his clothes, however wet they might be ; 
and he put them on again the next morning, 
though they were perhaps so thoroughly soaked^ 
as to leave behind them their mark on the floor. 
Notwithstanding this, he never knew* what it 
\ytis to take cold. On one of these occasions he 
was engaged with a party of young men in a 
boat, in drawing a pond. Knowing that a prin- 
cipal part of this diversion always consists in 
sousing each other as much as possible. Lam- 
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belt, before he entered the boat, walked, in his 
clothes, up to his chin into the water. He re- 
mained the whole of the day in this condition, 
which to any other man must have proved into- 
lerably irksome. At night, on retiring to bed, 
he stripped off shirt and all, and the next morn- 
ing, putting on his clothes again, wet as they 
were, he resumed the diversion with the rest of 
his companions.. Nor was this all ; for lying 
down in the bottom of the boat, he took a com- 
fortable nap for a couple of hours, and though 
the weather was rather severe, he experienced 
no kind of inconvenience from what might ju5tjy 
be considered as extreme indiscretion. 

It would have been an interesting specula- 
tion to try how far a certain regimen might t?;|id. 
to reduce Mr. Lambert's excessive bulk, which, 
however healthy he might be, could hut be pro- 
ductive of some inconvenience, besides depriv- 
ing him of enjoyments to which he was passion- 
ately attached. The annals of medicine furnish 
a very remarkable instance of this sort, and 
though the person bore no resemblance, except 
in bulk, to Mr. Lambert, yet the analogy is suflS- 
ciently striking to induce a belief that the adop- 
tion of a similar method would be attended with 
similar effects. The case to which we allude is 
thatof Mr. Thomas Wood, a miller, of Billeri- 
cay, in Essex, which is related in the second 
volume of Medical Transactions by Sir George 
Baker. Mr. Wood, after passing the pre- 
ceding part of his life in eating and drinking 
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ivithout weight or raeasare^ found himself, in 
the year 17^, and in the 45th year of his age, 
overwhelmed with a compHcation of the most 
painful and terrible disorders. In the catalogue 
were comprehended frequent sickness of the sto- 
mach, pain in the bowels, head-ache and ver- 
tigo ; he had an almost constant thirst, a great 
lowness of spirits, fits of the gravel, violent 
rhetimatism, and frequent attacks of thie goor, 
mlso two epileptic fits. To this copio4Js list of 
tliseases were added, a formidable sense of suf- 
focation, particularly after meals, and an extreme 
corpulence of person. On reading the life of 
Carn/iro, recommended to his perusal by the 
Rev. Mr. Powley, a worthy clergyman in his 
neighbourliood, he immediately formed a reso- 
lution to follow the salutary precepts inculcated 
and exemplified in that performance. He pru- 
dently, however, did not make a sudden change 
in his manner of living; but finditrg the good 
eflFccts of his new regimen, after proper grada- 
tions both with respect to the quantity and qua- 
lity of his meat arid drink, he finally left off the 
use of all fermented liquors on the 4th of Janu- 
ary, i76S, when he commenced water-drinker. 
He dixl not even long indulge himself even in 
this last innocent beverage; for on the 2oth 
of October following, having found himself 
easier and better on having accidentally dined 
that day without drinking, he finally took his 
leave of that and every other kind of drink 
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not havtflgtAsted a single drop of any Hqoor wtnilfr 
soever, exceptrag only wbai bo had o&casionaK^ 
tak^n in «be form of tnedicine^ and two glasses an4 
a half of water drank on the 9th of May» 176^ 
from that date till August 2^, I??!, the day M 
tvhich Sir George Baker drew up chisaeeoilnt.'* 
^ With respect to solid notriment, the ZltstM 
the year 17679 was the last time of bis eating 
eny kind of animal food^ In its room he sobi> 
-alttuted n single dish, of which he made onlj 
two meals in the tw«nty-'f4»ur h6urs ; one at font 
or fiire m the morning, and the otlier at nooiu 
This consisted of pudding, (of whicii be eat m 
^OQnd and a half,) made of three fnats of skim" 
aned milk, poured boiling hot on a pound of sea^ 
J^iscuit onrer night, to wJiicb two eggs w^ere added 
iMxt morning, and the whole boiled in a dotb 
«d)OUt an botir. Finding this diettoa nirtritioB^ 
.and baviog grown &t during the use of it, ha 
tbpew oat the e^s and milk, and formed a new 
•edition of pudding, consisting only of a poumf 
*of coarse flour, and a pint of watier 'boiled to*' 
Hatlier. Hewasat first much delighted with ibsf, 
new recipe, and lived upon it three months; 
liiit Ending it not easily digestible, be -fiintlly 
^rm^da^mess, which ever afterwards;66nsiitoteil 
Kba vniKAe of his nourishment, composed. 'of « 
^oond of the bestilour, boiled to a proper snijBt 
ii6«i with a pint and a half of skimmed mill^ 
-without ai^ other addition. 
- 9noh was tbe>reg4men of diet, as a^redable ' ad 
lis i^Ute as his former^ food! used to be, by 
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jDedBs of ^htcli, JiPith a coDsidernble sbare of 
exercise, Mr, Wood got rid of tbe incumbrance 
4>r tea or eleven gtone of distetspered flesh and 
ftt\ and, to. use bis own expression, *' was mer 
Mmorphosed from a monster to a person of mor 
derate size : from the condition of an unhealthy 
4}ecrepid old roan, to perfect healthy and to the 
;^igor and activity of youth ;" his spirits lively, 
ills sleep undisturbed, and his strength of mus* 
lcles.flo.far improved^ that be could carry a quar- 
ter of a ton weight, which be in vain attempted 
to perform when he was about. the age of thirty, 
«nd in perfect health. 

* We Jeave to n>ed ical men to decide what would 
j>e the probable result of a like procednre with 
respect-to Mr. Lambert; but, for our own part, 
ive cannot forbear thinking that, with his healthy 
iponstitntion and less advanced age,its conseqnen* 
^ces would beinfinitely morestrikingand beneficia]. 
\ .In order to sliew how far Mr. Lambert sujr- 
passed all otlier men who haye hitherto been dis- 
iioguished for bulk andcorpulenpie, we shall sub- 
joia a brief accouottof. some who, have been par- 
ticularly remarkable on this score. . 

Mr. John Love, in the early part of,his life was 
}daoedcWilh Mr. Ryland^ an engraver, on. whose 
idealhhe returned to his relations in the. county of 
X^orset. At this time he visits extremely thin„ and, 
1^ iengtb, becaa)e so meagre, that bis . friend* 
were apprehensive of.his falling jnto a consi^mp- 
lion. .By^tbQ:tt(Jvice o/. physicisuis he w.as.ia'^o- 
yided wi|h every ki.id of nt^ritious- fo9.d,, whi^ 
led him into such habits of ea^e 9^ ia^dqlg^nce. 
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that be resigned himself entirely t<f the pleasured 
of the table. Having commenced biisioesS asv 
bookseller at Weymoutii^ be gave fall scope tc^ 
bis propensity for good livings and soon grew a* 
remarkably heavy and corpulent, as he was befoflSi 
light and slender. His bulk, probably from tbtf 
extraordinary contrast in his appearance, excited 
the astonishment of every spectator, thongb bi» 
weight did not exceed twenty-six stone, or 36* 
pounds. At length, suffocated by fat, he paid the 
debt of nature, in the forty-first year of his age^ 
and was buried at Weymouth, in October, 1793*' 

Mr. Palmer, who kept the Golden-Lion Inn, aCt 
.Brompton, in Kent, was a man of uncommon' 
<;orpulei>ce, and during Mr. Lambert's residence 
'm London, he was induced to visit the. metro^ 
polls for the purpose of seeing hiiii. Mr. Pali* 
nier weighed twenty-five stone^ or 350 pounds 
and though it is said that five ordidary tnen might 
bave been buttoned in bis waistcpat,b6 appeared^ 
of diminutive size when placed beside Mr. Lwm* 
bert. He did not survive bis journey more thdn 
three weeks ; and at his funeral it was found tie«i 
cessary to take out the windows of the tap-rpof% 
' to make a passage for the coffin out of the'bouse^ 
from which it w^s conveyed « to the place of |ift> 
tera)ieni in a waggon, as no hearse could be pji^. 
cured sufficientfy capacious to admit it. 

But the man who approached the nearest. to 

the dimensions of Mr. Lambert, wasEdyrawl 

Bright, a grocer of Maiden, in Essex. Many 

of Mr. Bright's ancestors were remarkably (^ 

» 2 
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«|4 he tkimte^ was so Wge and lakf when »' 
lioy, tb«A, at the /age of tweire years and a half/ 
ke weighed ten stone foar pounds^ or 144 
potmds. He continued to encrease as he grew 
up, so that, before he was twenty, he weighed 
twenty-four stone. The last time he was weighs 
^ whicii was about thirteen months before hisf 
4eatb^ bk weight, deducting that of his ck>thes> 
M9Ji forty-one stoacy ten pounds. It was mani- 
iirat to him^f and to every one about him, that 
W continued to grow bigger after this periodi 
and if we lake the same propiortion by whicb 
bt had edereased for many years upon an 
fvefage, namely, two stone a year, and allow an 
addition of only foar pounds for the last year/ 
•o aeeountof the Ktile exercise he took^ whiter 
W ateMd drank as before, this wiU brifig him 
t^ fiMTty^foiHr stone, or 6 lO pounds, at tbe Um^ 
^hisdesMAi;'ii4iietXp \fl the opintofi of many i^ 
liilKgtiHi people, who knew him well, was ^e- 
•«mled a ^fitj feir and moderate compntatiom 
Mb. firigiM 19^ five fbet nine inches and a half 
Mjjsfa : brs body round the chest, just under the 
WM^ m^astfred fire feet six inches^ and rotintF 
tbtfMly six feet eleren inches. His arm in tire 
auddle was two feet two inches about, and his* 
kf'twd feet eight inches. He was always' strong^ 
and active, took much exercise from his child-* 
Ifn^od till «be two or th4ee last year^ of his life, 
lA^hen be became too unwieldy. He possessed 
^;^»eat strength of nwiscles, *couId walk f ery 'well 
and liimbly, and could not on?y ride on horse- 
ack, but would sometimes callop, evenr^fterThe 



had attained ibe weight oF between thirty nd 
forty stube. He used to go to U>ndon, a d'wr 
tance of forty miles, till the journey proved too 
fatiguing, and he relinquished the practice some 
yj^ars before he died. By this time he had grown 
t9 such a size, as to excite the notice andwon^ 
der of all as he passed along the streets. In the 
last year or two he gould walk but a short dis- 
tance, being soon tired and 6ut of breath ; tBM 
yelling abroad but little,, and that in a chaise* 
. Mr.. Bright had always a good appetite,- and 
when a youth, was rather remarkable for that 
particular. TUoti^ he continued to eat heartily 
and with a good relish after be grew up, yetihe 
did not take a greater quantity of food than many 
other men who are said to have good stomachs* 
As to his drink, though he did not take any-ji-^ 
quor to an intoxicating degree, yet, upon the 
whole, he perhaps drank more thaa prudence 
wbuld have dictated to a man of bis exces&ivdy 
corpulent disposition. When a very young map^ 
he was fond of ale .and strong beer; but for 
ipany years his chief liquor^ was small beer,. of 
which he usually drank a gallon a day. With 
respect to other liquors be was extremely mode-i* 
rate, when alone, sometimes drinking half a pint 
of wine, or a little punch after dinner, and ^jcl- 
dom exceeding his quantity ; but when he was 
in company, he did . not confine himself to -so 
small an allowance. 

For the greatest part of his life, Mr. Bri^t 

enjoyed a very good state of health. During 

, the last three years, however, he was seized, ^fi3^r«» 
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ibw once, with an inflanimatioa in his leg, «U 
tended with a fever, and «ich a disposition to mor- - 
Itfication, as to make it necessary to scarify the' 
jMUt. By this expedient, and by the aid of fo- 
laeatalioos and bleeding, be wa» always soon re* 
liered. Whenever he was bled> be was atwayt 
aecnatomed to have two pounds taken away at a 
lime, and he was i|ot more sensible of the loss of 
aiich a qoanlity, than an ordinary man is of that 
of Urelve or fourteeif ounces. 

Mr, Bright n»arried at the age of twenty-two ; 
be live€l in the conjugal state upwards of seven' 
years, during which he had five ^children born, 
and left his wife pregnant witK the sixth, An^ 
aaaiable mind inhabited his overgrown body. He 
was of a cheerful temper, a kind husband, a ten- 
der fiftther, a good master, a friendly neighbor, 
smd an honest man ; so. that it cannot be surpriz**' 
ing if he was universally beloved and respected. 

Hislast illness, which lasted about a fortniglir, 
wusa miliary fever. It began with a strong in-^ 
flammatory symptom, a very troublesome cough, 
difficuHy of brettthing, and the eruption was ex- 
tremely violent. For some days he was thought 
to be relieved in the other symptoms by the 
efoption ;but it cannot be matter of wonder that 
his constitution was not able to withstand a dis- 
ease which proves fatal to many who appear 
much moreht to grapple with it. He died on 
the 10th of November, 175.0, in the thirtieth* 
year of his age, 

His body began to pntrefy very soon after 
i^%^^ notwithstanding the coolness of the wea-' 
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(ktf, Bn6 the ?ery next clay bermie exiremttf 
oflfeosive. The co&n was three fett six ioehes - 
broad at the shouklersj and upwards of three £eet 
in depth. A way was cut through the wall and 
stair-case to let it down into the shop. It mm 
drawn to the church on a low-wheeled eanrfage^ * 
by ten or twelve men, and was let down into the 
grave by an engine fixed up in the church for ' 
that purpose, amidst a^ vast concourse of specta- 
tqfs^ not only from the town^ but from the coun^ 
try for several miles round. After his death a 
wager was laid,, that five jnen, twe^kty-oaeyeanj 
of age, could be buttoned in his waistcoat. It 
was decided gn the 1st of December 1750, at the. 
Black Bull, ax Maljen, when not only five men,^ 
as proposed, but seven men were enclosed in it,^ 
without breaking 9. stitch, or straining a button ! 
Instances of a sudden and rapid encrease in 
bulk, not less extraordinary than that of Mr. 
Lambert^ have likewise been observed in chil- 
dren, and even infants. In the year 1780, a 
phenomenon of this kind was publicly exhibited 
in London, in the person of Thbmas Hills Ete^" 
Pit, born in February, 1779. The chiWs fathef 
condtKJted a paper mill by the side of Enfield*' 
Marsh, and was about thirty -six years of age; 
the mother was forty^wo, of a healthy habi^ 
but neither of the parents was remarkable for- 
ttze or stature. Thomas was their fifth child, 
and the eldest of the three living itt 17^ viT^ 
twelve years old, and rather small of liis ag^ j but- 
the, pB^emal grandfather was of a sizfe'largePthaii 
ordinary, Tliey had another son^ of anco^moa- 
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proporlkm^ who di^d of the measles id January/ ^ 
17749 at the age of fifteen months. 

Thoma$ was not remarkably large when boro^ 
but began, when six weeks old|to grow apace^ and 
attained a. most extraordinary size. At the age 
of nine months axai two weeks, his dimensions 
were taken by Mr. Sherwen, an ingenious sur- 
geon residing at Enfield, and compared with 
those of a lusty boy seven years old. The re* 
suit was as follows : — ^ 

DiUkcnsioDS of ihc child. Of the boy. 
^ IiMbei. Inches. 

Girth round the wrist - - - • - 6|— 4| 

above the elbow - - • - af — 6| 

of the leg near the ancle - - 9i — 6| 

. • calf of the leg - - - 12— .9 

. round the thigh .... 18—121 

. . • small of the back . 24—22 
under the arm-pits and acrosf 

• the breast ........ 22|— 24 

Mr. Sherwcn who, in November, 1779, trans- 
mited the above account to Mr. Platita, secre- 
tary of the Royal Society, added, that he should 
have been glad to have given the solid contents 
of animal substance, but was prevented by the 
vulgar prejudice entertained by the mother 
against weighing children. He could therefore 
only say that, when she exposed to view his legs, 
tliighs, and broad back, U was impossible to be 
impressed with any other idea than that of see- 
ing a young giant. His weight was, however, 
guessed at nine; stone, and his lieighc at this pe* 
riod was three feet one inch and # quarter. 
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The c^ild was soon afterwards ccmvejred to the 
hoiise of ardation in Great Tarnstile, Holbom; 
bat the confined sitoation had such an effect on* 
his beahb, that it was found necesSfary to carry 
him back to his native air. His exlraordrnnry size 
tempted hie parents to remove him again to the 
metropolis^ and to exhibit him to the public. 
His dimensions^ as stated in the hafid-bills difr^ 
tribnted at the place of exhibition, and onder tf 
print of Mrs. Everitt and her son, publi^h^ iff 
January 1780, were taken when he was eleverf 
months old. His height was then three feet three 
inches ; his girth round the breast, two feet six 
inches ; the loins, three feet one inch ; the thigh, 
one feet ten inches ; the leg, one foot two inches 
the arm,^ eleven inches and a half 5 the wrist, 
iiirie inches. He was well-proportioned all over, 
and snbsisted entirely on the breast. His cotm* 
tenance was comely, but had rather more exy 
pressioQ than b usual at his age, and was exceed* 
ingly pleasing, from his being tineommbniy 
good-tempered. He had very fine hair, pure' 
skin, free from any blemish, was extremely lively, 
and had a bright clear eye. His head was ra* 
tfaer ampler in proportion than his other parts* 
Fr(^m these circumstances Mr. Sherwen ventured* 
lo prognoeticale that he was as likely to arrive 
Bt mainrity, accidental diseases excepted, as any 
child he ever saw* This opinion might, undoubt f 
edly, have been well founded, notwithstanding* 
the child's death, which took place about the 
middle of 1780, before he had attained the age 
of eighteen months* 
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*' Children of remarkably large growth,*' days 
the Rev. Mn Lysons, iu his £iivirons of London, 
** have frequently been exhibited to the public; 
but generally at ihe age of five or six years. la 
1782, a gigantic child, whose name was Isaac 
Butterfield, born at Keigbley, near Leeds, Fe- 
Wuary 20, 1781, was exhibited in Spring Gar- 
dens. In November, 1782, he measured, (ac- 
cording to the advertisement in the public papers,) 
three feet in height, thirteen inches round the 
arm, two feet two inches round bis thigh, «ix* 
teen inches round the shoulders, and weighed 
near a hundred' weight. These diniet|sionsj if. 
they may be depended on, exceed those of 
Everitt. The child died in Spring Gardensi Fe^ 
bruary I, 1783." 

We here take our leave of Mr. Lambert, for 
whom, as undoubtedly the greatest man in tlie 
British empire, the firat place in our gallery will 
Vot be thought unappropriate.. The .lean greatest 
will not, it is presumed, be tliought misapplied 
when it is known that he measured three yards 
four inches round the body, and one yard one 
inch, round the leg, and that a suitof his clothes 
<;ost about twenty pounds.. As it is generally 
JIgreed that nothing is calculated to produce 'h 
iltronger eflFect than a judicious contrast, we shtBl 
next introduce to notice a character who passes 
for one of the smallest men, if not the most dimf* 
nutive, in his majesty's dominions. 
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A STRIKING proof, if aiij were wanted, that 
.the modifications of iiuman stature are de- 
))endeol on circumstances which have hitherto 
eluded all iovesiigaUon^ in afforded by the cele^ 
brated dwarf, whose adventures we are now 
about to record. Though he forms a perfect 
contrast with the subject of the preceding article 
in regard to bodily. figure, yet there is a consi- 
.<lerabie resemblance between them as to intell^o- 
lua! powers. To soundness of undersitanding, 
/quickness of apprehension, and solidity of judg^ 
ment, Boruwlaski moreover unites that fascinatf 
ing ease and elegance of deportment which can 
only be acquired by intercourse with the highest 
classes of polished society; an advantage whicU 
his uncommonly diminutive size has, during the 
whole -course of his life, never failed to procure 
^kim. 

Joseph Boruwlaski, commooly called Couot 
Boruwldski> w^ born in the vicinity of Chaliez, 
in Polish Russia, in November J739. His pa- 
feats wereoftbemiddrmg size, and had a family 
rfaixc^ild^efl, five sons and one dauiSfbt^. U 

5 - 
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consequence of on^ of those freiriU of Nature, 
for which it h im|)o$sible to account, three of 
tlie sons,"ivtenJWl grown, exceeded the middle 
stature, wWle the other two, and the daughter, 
only attained that of children at the age of four 
or five years. The eldest son, born in 1728, 
reached the height x)f three feet six inches: he 
possessed a healthy constitution, and uncommon 
strength and vigor for his size. Having lived a 
long time with tbe Castellane Inoiivloska, his coti<- 
dvtct was such as to gain her esteem, and finding 
tfiat his ability and good sense were not inferior to 
-his integrity, she at length entrusted bim with the 
itewardship-and managoment of h^r alBsiins. The 
«ecotHd son was of a weak and deticate Arame : hf 
(Hed at the age of twenty-sis^, beoigat tliat time 
-iive feet ten inches high. Joseph was- the third 
-child^ and tho^e that t^me after him were altera 
^nafely tall and short. His sifter died of tbe 
•smali-pox Hi twenty-two, when she was no more 
4i»an two ieet two inches in heiglit. 

At the moment of Joseph's birth, there was 
every reason to believe that he would be extremely 
•iiort, as he measured only eight inches. Not*- 
withstanding his dimiaiui^ size, he* was neither 
iveak nor pony : on the contrary, his ^mother 
who suckled him herself, frequently declared, 
that i^one of her children gave her less trouble. 
He walked, and w%is able to speak, at about tie 
^ame age as other infants, and his progressive 
growth, was as follows: at one year, fourteea 
inches ; at six, seventeen inclies ; at, ten, twen)^ 
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otie inches ; at fifteen, tweuty-five inches ; at twen- 
ty, twenty-eigKt inches; at twenty-five, thirty-five 
inches; at thirty, thirty-nine inches. At thif 
^ze he remained fixed, widiout having since en- 
Creased one-eighth of an inch.^ Some natu** 
ralists have maintained, that dwarfs continue to- 
grow during their wholelives; but the falsehood 
of this assertion is proved by the exanaple pf Jo- 
seph Boruwlaski and ' that of his bxdther> who 
both grew till the age of thirty, and then ceased 
to increase m stature. 

The young Boruwlaski had scarcely entered , 
his eighth year, when bis father died, leaving hit 
widow with six children, and a very small por- 
tidn e4 ik^ favors of fortune. Before this event 
the ' Stavostina de Caorlitz, a female friend of 
Madbmei Boruwlaski, had .often manifested great 
affe^tipn for Joseph, and solidted his parents, to 
commit his education to her care. She novf 
availed herself of the embarrassed circumstances 
of the family to repeat her offers to his mother^ 
v^ho consulting only the happiness of her child^ 
consented with pain to the separatioa. 

The lady accordingly took him -to her estate^ 
which was not far distant from the residence of hia 
mother. For four years she fulfilled with scrupu- 
lous fidelity the oharge she had und^taken : ihe 
conduct of 'her proteg6 was. such as to secure her 
attachment, and he appeared to be fixed widv her 
for ever, when an unexpected circumstance 
changed his situation. >His patroness, a lady of 
l«rge fortune, was a widow^ who^ though not 

vol. I. — wo# a. » 
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young, still possessed a considerable portion of 
personal charms. The Count de Tamow, whose 
affairs had brought him into the n'eighborhood, 
paid his addresses to her, and prevailed upon her 
to gire him her hand. A few months after their 
marriage, the Countess de Tamow imagined her* 

, self pregnant. On this occasion the happy cou- 
ple received the congratulations of all their ' 
friends, an\l^ among the rest of the Countess 
Hnmieska. That lady, distinguished for her 
birth, her wealth, anc( personal accomplishments, 

^ had an estate contiguous to that of tbc^ Starostina, 
at whose house she had frequently seen the young 
Boruwlaski, and had often declared how de« 
lighted she should be to take him with her to 
Warsaw^ Being one day with the Count and 
Countess de Tamow, she took an opportuotty of 
turning the conversation to the dangers to which 
pregnant females areexposed, and asked the count 
whether he was not under some apprehensions 
for his lady, from Bomwiaski being continually 
in her sight, and whether he was not afraid lest 
this circumrstance might aifect the child of 
which she was pregnant Perceiving that what 
she said made a considem^le ipapression, she ad- 
duced a great number of fW^ts calculated to eiv> 
<!trease their uneasiness. Sh^ concluded with ad- 
Tising tbem to part with theil^ little friend, oflfer- 
ing at the same time to tal^e him under her 
protection, and promising thaiyshe would endea- 
vor to make him happy. Wb^tb^r this advice 
was given with sincerity, or was |he result of tb« 
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countess's desire to have Boruwlaski about her 
person^ it is impossible for us to decide. It pro* 
duced, however, the effect she wished, and with 
his consent, he was transferred by his former ber 
nefactors to the Countess Humieska. 

With hejr he departed in a few days for her estate 
at Rychty, in Pudolia, where they staid six 
months. Having formed a design of making 
the tour of Gefmany and France, the countess 
resolved to make him the companion of her travels, 
and after some necessary pi-eparations, he set 
tmt with her at the age of fifteen for Vienna. 
Hei^ he had the honor of being presented to the 
empress-queen, Maria Theresa, who was pleased 
to say, that he far exceeded all the accounts she 
bad heard of him, and that he was one of the 
most astotiishing beings she had ever beheld. 

. That great princess was at this period at wai: 
with the king of Prussia,^nd Boruwlaski, being 
one d^ in her apartment when her courtiers 
were complimenting her on a victory obtaiiied 
by her army, the empress asked him bis opinion 
of the Prussian monarch. " Madam/* replied 

. he, ^' I have not the honor to know him ; but 
were I in his place, instead of waging an useless 
war against you, I would Qome to Vienna, 86d 
pay my respects to you, deeming it a thous)and 
times more glorious to gain your esteem and 
friendship! than to^ obtain the most complete 
victories over your troops." Her majesty, who 
seemed highly delighted . at this reply, caught 
Boruwlaski in her arms, and told his patroness 
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that she thought her very hsqjpy in having <uck 
a pleasing companion in her travels. 

On another occasion when, accorcHpg to her 
desire, he had performed a Polish dance in th^ 
presence of this sovereign, she took him on her 
lap, caressed him, and asked him, among many 
other questions, what he thought mostcuriow 
and interesting at Vienna. He answered, that 
he had seen in that city many things worthy of 
a traveller's admiration, but nothing seemed so 
so extraor(^hary as what he at th^it moment ber 
held. 5' And what is that ?" enquired her mar 
Jesty. " To see so little a masi on the lap of so 
great a woman,** replied BorUwlafiki. This, anp 
«wer procured him fresh caresses.— r— The emisr 
press wojDe a ring, on which was her cypher ia 
brilliants, of the most exquisite workm^inship. 
His hand being accidentally ii^h^rs, he seemed 
to be looking atteativ>ely at the ring, which she 
perceiving, asked whctliertbe cypher was pretty^. 
** 1 beg yoiir majesty's pardon," replied Boruw^ 
laski, " it is not the ring that I am looking at;, 
but the hand, which I beseech your permissioiji 
to kiss.** With these words he raised it to hi^ 
lips. The empress seemed highly pleased at 
this little specimen of gallantry, and would hav^ 
presented him \\ith the ring which gave occasion 
to it, but as it was much too large, she called 
a young lady, five or six years oW, wh6 wa^ 
then in the apartment, and taking a very fi^e 
diamond from her finger, put it oh Boruwlaski's. 
This young lady was die unfortimate Maria An** 
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toinettaj afterwards (fueea of France ; and af 
may be easily imagined Boruwlaski has preserv- 
ed this jewel with xeligiotis care. 

The kind notice of tlie empress procured him 
the attention of h^r whole courts and the marked 
kindness of prinpe Kaunitz was particularly 
grateful to his feelings. So far^ however^ from 
being seduced by the favors bestowed on him^ 
or thepleasures procured liim, Boruwlaski was 
sometimes oppressed by sensations of the . most 
paipful kind> conscious that he was only looked 
upon by others as a puppet^ a little more perfect, 
il is true^and better org^ized than they common- 
ly are^ but at any rate^ as nothing better than an 
animated toy. - . 

During a re»dence of six months at Vienna^ 
the Countess Hufaiieska availed herself of the 
opportunity to have her little charge instructed 
in dancing by M. Angelini^ the ballet-master to 
the court, who afterwards obtained such cele- 
brity by his extraordinary professional talents 
and his taste for literature. Though Boruwlaski 
had not time to improve himself as nluch as he 
wjshed, yet his benefactress could not forbear 
testifying lier satisfaction at the progress, he had 
made. 

FrtMn the Austrian metropolis the travellers ' 
proceeded to Miinicb> where they were most grar 
cfously received by the Elector of Bavaria, and 
where the countess's little companion excited no 
less curiosity than he had done at Vienna. They 
4liejict iepaired to Luneville^ at tliat time the r«s)* 
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dence of Sanislaus Leczicfiki^ the dethroned king 
of Polapd, whoy as a coQipensation for the Po- 
lish crown had Leen put in possession of the diike^ 
doms of Lorraine and Bar. 

By this venerable monarch, now eighty year§ 
of age, the ti^vellers wer^ received with his ac- 
icustomed bonnty and affability, and being of his 
own country, they were, by his order, lodged 
in his palace. With this prince lived the ftt- 
mous B6b6, who was tiH then considered the 
tno«t extraordinary dwarf that was ever seen. > 

B6bi, whose real ftame was Nicholas Ferry, 
was born at Plaisnes, in the department of tlie 
Vosges, in France. His father and mother were 
well made, notwithstanding which, when he 
came rntb the world, he was only eight or nine 
inches iii length, and weiglied but twelve ounees. 
He was, besides, extremely delicate. \ A wooden 
shoe serv'ed him for a cradle. His mouth was 
^^o small, that he could never suck his mother ; 
a she-goat was obliged to supplj' her place, and 
he' hod no other nurse than tllat animal, which 
iseemed to entertain an affection for him. He 
had the small-pox at six months, and the goat's 
milk was hie only nourishment, his only medicine. 
When eighteen months old he began to speak, 
and at two years he walked almost \Vithout assis- 
tance. It was then that his first shoes Were made, 
which were only eighteen lines in length. The 
homely fare of the peasantry of the Vosges was 
ihat of his cfciWhoo^, till be was six years old. 
in tliat period he was afflicted with several iUk 
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nesses^ which he, however, overcame. At five 
years of age he bad not attained a greater height 
than twenty-two inches, and this singularity was 
the occasion, of his good fortune. 

Stanislaus, king of Poland, hearing of this 
extraordinary child, desired to see bim. He 
was sent for to Luneville, where he soon became 
an inmate jn the palace of that beneficent mo* 
,iiarch, for whom, on his part, he conceived *a 
a strong attachinent, * thotigb, in general he tes*- 
tified very little sensibility. The prince gave 
him the name of B6b^. Notwithstanding the 
attention bestowed on his education, it was im- 
possible to unfold in him either judgment or 
reason. The very small portion of knowledge 
which ihe was capable of acquiring ^Mild not en-, 
able him to, form any notion of religion, or to 
porsae a regular train of reflection. His capacity 
never surpassed that of a well-trained dog. He 
seemed fond of music, and would occasionally 
beat time with tolerable accuracy.. He even 
danced with pi'ecision, but he was obliged the 
whole time to look attentively at his master, and 
to direct all his steps and motions by the signs 
he received from him, 

' He was susceptible of passions such as desire> 
anger, jealousy. His discourse was at such times 
incoherent, and expressed only confused ideas. 
In a word, he manifested only that kind of sen- 
timent which is produced by circumstances, an<l 
a momentary impulse. The small share of reason . 
Jbe es;bibited seemed not much superior to (be 
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instinct of certain animak. The Princess de 
Talmond endeavored to instruct him ; but^not* 
withstanding all her talents^ she conld never de- 
velop the intelligence of B6b6. The result of 
her assiduity was^ as might have naturally been 
expected^ that he conceived an attachment for 
heo And even became so jealous^ that seeing her 
one day caress a lap-dog, he furiously snatched 
the animal out of her bands, and threw him oi^ 
of the window, saying: ** Why do you love him 
more than me ?" 

B6b£^ who was four inches taller than Bomw- 

* laski, at first shewed mucb fondness and friend- 

' sbtp ibr the latter, but it was not kmg before bis 

' malignant disposition betrayed itself; for when 

he perceived that the Jittle^strai^r preferred the 

conversation of sensible people to his, and above 

all, that the king took pleasure in bis company, 

he conceived the most violent jealousy and barred 

against him. 

One day, being both in his majesty^s aport- 
ment, that prince fMiked several questions of Bo- 
ruWlaski, with whose replies be seemed much 
pleased, and testified bis approbation in the most 
affectionate . manner. ^* You 3ee, B6b4/' said 
he, ^ wbat a difference there is between Joujpu^ 
(the familiar name by which Boruwlaski was dis- 
tiDguisbed)/md you. He is amiable, cheerful,, 
entertaining, and well-informed, whereas you tgre 
but a little machine.'' At these words fury spar- 
kled in the eyes of B6b6 ; he made no reply, but 
bis couatenance indicated the violence cf \aek 
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ftgitatioQ. A moment afterw^i'ds; the kingiiavi' 
ing gone to his close|:^. B6b6 took advantage of 
the opportunity to execute his revengeful dtJ- 
sigQs. SliljT approaching his rival, he seized 
him by the waist, and endeavored to {3ush him 
into the fire. Boruwlaski caught hold with both 
bands of the book which supported the fire- 
irons, and thus prevented, his wicked design. 
The noise occasioned by thisscuiHe brought back 
the Icing ; who, after he Iwtd extricated his little 
countryman from his perilous situation, called 
for his servants, directed them to inflict on H^ht 
fit eotporal piuitsbuient pro^rtiowed to his faulty 
«id ordea«€d him never to appear agiiin in faui 
preseoce. In vain Boruwlaski interceded for the 
unfortunate. B6b6, the first part of the sentence 
was executed, -and his majesty would not revoke 
the other, but upon condition that he should beg 
pardon of bis injured rival. He submitted with 
great reluctance to this humiliation^ which was 
thought to have made a deep impression, upon 
him. His death, which took place not long af* 
terwards, was partly attiibuted ta the mortifica- 
tion he experienced on this occasion. Thus it 
appears, that no htHaian being, however dimir 
iiutive his stature, is exempted'' froin.the infila;- 
ence of* the passions, and that (hey i-n^ ;witb 
^ual fury in the bosom •f the little and of the ^ 
great. • ^ ; . .; 

B6b6 isfepresented by M. Boruwlaski as hav^ 
ihg a figure perfectly well-proportioned, and very 
pleasing features. The description given of him 
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by the Count de Tressan being somewhat differ** 
ent, we shall subjoin a few. particulars on the au- 
thority of that gentleman^ who had observed this^ 
extraordinary little creature with considerable 
attention. 

Till the age of fifteen B^b6 had the full use 
of bis limbs^ and his diminutive figure was ex<* 
tremely well proportioned. He was then twenty- 
nine inches high. But the efforts of nature^ as 
he advanced to the age of puberty, were preju- 
dicial t6 him. The juices had before been equal*^ 
ly distributed throughout his whole frame. The 
age of manhood disturbed this harmony, ener* 
vated his already frail and weakly frame, impo* 
verished his blood, and exhausted his nerves.--^ 
His powers diminished, the spine of his back 
became curved, his head inclined, his legs 
wasted, one of his shoulder-bones projected, 
and bis nose encreased in size. B6be lost his 
€heerfulaess> and became a valetudinarian. . He> 
however^ grew four inches in the fouribllowing 
years. 

The Count de Tressan foresaw that he would 
die of old age before he was thirty. Nor was 
he mistaken ; at tweisty-on^ he fell into a kind 
of dotage, and those who to^k care of him re- 
marked diildish traits, not resembling those of 
bis JdHxiy years, but indicative of decrepitu()e. 
The last year of his life he seemed completely 
broken up. He could scarcely walk. The air 
incommoded him, unless the weather was very 
warm ; he was walked out in the sun^ ^bicb a^ 
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peared to revive him ; but be could scarcely 
walk ooe hundred steps at a time. In May, 
1764> he bad a slight indisposition^ which was 
succeeded by a cold, accompanied with fever ; 
this threw him into a kind of lethargy^ from 
which he recovered for a few moments^ at in- 
tervals, but without being able to speak. The 
four last days of his life he again enjoyed the 
use of his faculties. Ideas, more sensible and^ 
connected than he had ever uttered at the time 
of his greatest vigor, astonished all those who 
were about him. He expired on the 9th of June^ 
1764, aged nearly twenty-three years; he whs 
then thirty-three inches high. 

During Boruwiaski's residence at Luneville, 
he likewise became acquainted with the Count 
de Tressan, who took great notice of him, and 
who drew the following comparison between him 
and his rival B£b6.. — ^The resemblance between 
B£b^ and Boruwlaski consists only in their sta« 
tare. . The latter has been treated most favorably 
by nature. He enjoys good health, is clever, and 
nimble. Jtle can bear fatigue, and lift great 
weights in proportion to his size. What distin- 
guishes him still more from B6b& is, that he pos- 
sesses great mental energy and accop^iplishments; 
that his memory is excellent and his judgment 
very sound* He understands arithmetic^ reads 
and writes well, and speaks German and French 
with great flueniDy. He is ingenious in every 
thing he undertakes, lively in his repartees, just 
in his reasonings. In a word, Boruwlaski may 
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be considc^red as a corriplete, though vety dimi- 
BUtive man, and B^bfe as an imperfect one. 

From Lun^ville Boruwiaski proceeded with hii 
benefactress to the gay raetropolid of ''Franee, 
where they were received in'tVie most flattering 
manner by the queen, herself a native of Poland 
and daughter of king Stanislacrs. At this time 
Count Oginski, grand general of Lithuania re-^ 
sided at Paris, and shewed patrtidnlar regatd for 
Boruwlaski. He even carried hid complaisance 
60 far as to teach him the rudiment^ of music, 
and conceiving that his pupil had a taste for that 
art, he prevailed on the co6ntess Humieska to 
engage for his master the celebrated Gavinieey 
who taught hitn 4o play oii the guitar, an amuse- 
ment which has since oftea solaoedl him in mo<^ 
ments of trouble and inquietude. 

Count Oginski took great pleasure in having 
his little countryman near him. One day when 
he gave a gra^^ entertainment to several ladies 
of high distinction, he pnt Boruwlaski iito an 
urn placed dn the middle. 6f the table. He saidi 
that he would treat them ip^^ith an extraordinary 
dish, but forbearing for a consi^lerable time to 
uncover the urn, the curiosity of the company 
was excited to the highest piteh. At length the 
cover was. remdt«d, am} out sprung Boruwlaski 
to the no small asto^ishhaentf an^idiversioti 6f the 
fadles, who did not»at fifrst know him* 

©liV travellers passed hiere Aatf W'y^ar at Pa- 
ris, in all the pleasures which that'eapital afl^ordg. 
They were viaited and entertiined by all the prin- 
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•ipal nobility, and persons of opulence. Among 
the. rest M. Bouret, the farmer-general, so re- 
nowned for his ambition, his excesses, and his 
extravagancies^ gave an entertainment, and to 
show that it was in honor of Boruwlaski, he 
caused every thing, even the plate, th^ knives, 
forks, and spoons, to be proportioned to his size. 
The ortolans, beccaf^cos, add other small game 
of that kind, of which the entertainment entirely 
consisted, were served up on dishes adapted to 
their dimensions. 

Having first exchanged the frivolous levity of 
France for the phlegmatic sedateness of Holland, 
the countess Humieska returned with her little 
companion through Germany to Warsaw. He 
was preceded in that capital by the reputation 
he had acquired in his travels. He Avas greatlj 
improved during his absence; and as he had ac- 
quired at Paris no small portion of that graceful 
ease and politeness, which give such charms to 
the most common things, he had the satisfaction 
of finding that his company was courted not 
merely as an object of curiosity, but for the 
pleasure of bis conversation. 

Boruwlaski had now attained the age of 
twenty-five; he began to feel new emotions^ 
which are in general experienced at a much ear- 
Ymt period pf life. Love did not disdain the 
conquest of his little heart: he became ena- 
moured of an actress, belonging to the company 
of French comedians at Warsaw. Having pro- 
cured a« introduction to his mistress, he mus- 
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tered sufficient courage to declare his passion, 
and for soiti^ time was happfy in the belief that 
«he cliierished similar sentiments towards^ him. 
He devoted to her every riioment that he could 
with decency steal from the duty imposed upon 
' hitti 'by the bbunty of his benefactress : making 
his little excursions when he was supposed to be 
asleep, for which purpose he was obliged to 
brfbe the porter and the servant'' by whom he 
was attended. This intrigue, however, was not 
of long continuance ; he soon found that it was 
a subject of public notoriety, that his chaimer, 
whom he thought most interested in secrecy, 
openly laughed at his passion, and the tumultu- 
<>us emotions ~ she had excited In his bosom. 
This discovery completely overwhelmed bun, by 
humbling his pride ; beloved sincerely, and ima- 
* gined thait he was sincerely beloved, and it was 
not without extrenje^ mortification that he now 
saw the illusion dispelled. 

But this was not the only source of pain aris- 
ing from his indiscretion. His patroness being 
made acquainted -with hi^' intrigue, discharged 
fromher service the porter and the servant through 
whose means he had been enabled to carry it on, 
and even withdrew her favor from him, till by 
the regularity of his conduct- he regained her 
s kindness., 

Soon after the accession of Stanislaus II. to the 
throiie of Poland, Boruwlaski had the honor to 
be presented to his majesty, who took great no- 
tice of hisn, bestowed on him the most unequi- 
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vocal marks of his bounty, and honored him for 
many years after he had quitted his native coun* 
try with his particular protection. 

About this time Boruwlaski lost his sister Ai^as* 
tasia. She was seven years younger tjiau him- 
self, and so short that she could stand under Ju» 
arm. If she was remarkable for the sqaallnes? qf 
Jier person, and the perfectly regular proportion 
of her shape, she was still more distinguished 
by the qualities of her heart, and the gentleness 
of her disposition. The Castellane Kaminsk^, 
fi^ very rich lady, who, had taken her into her 
hous^, expressed for her the most unbounded 
tenderness, and Anastasia availed herself of this 
ascendancy to gratify the generous feelings of 
her heart. At twenty ^pastasia was in love ; and 
with so much the mpre passion, as her a^tac^- 
nient was grounded only on the pleasure of coi^- 
trjbutiug to the happinef^ 6f its objept. Her iij- 
clination was soon perc^iye4 *^y ^P^ benpfactres§, 
lyho challenged her wifh it; and her ingenuous 
and feeling heart was far from concealing the 
sentimer^ts with which a young pffrcer, who fre- 
quented the house, had inspired her. Though 
of a good family, he was not rich; this Anas- 
tasia knew, and endeavoring to find means tp 
serve hjm without hurting his delicacy, she con- 
trived tq engage him to play at piquet with heT> 
and generally obliging him to play deep, she al- 
ways toQk care to lose, and thus joined the ple%- 
sure of doing good to that of avoiditig the ex-, 
{jression of his gratitude. It isinpjp^osfiWe to say 
s^ ' ' 
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how far her sensibility would have parried her, 
had she not been seized with the small-pox dur- 
ing an excursion to Leopoldstadt. The disease 
baffled all the powers of art, and in tyo days she 
expired with the utmost tranquillity and compo- 
sure. This event made such a deep impression 
on her patroness, tl^at for many days her health 
was in danger ; she would not suffer the name of 
her dear Anastasia jto be mentioned, nor her bro- 
^ther to visit her, le|t his presence should revive 
her affliction. 

Boruwlaski continued, meanwhile, to bask in 
the sunshine of the Countess Humieska's favor, 
through whose means he enjoyed universal con- 
sideration and regard. But, at the age of forty, 
love again interposed to disturb his happine^. 
His patroness had taken into the liouse as a cbm- 
pa,nion, a young lady named Isalina Barboutan, 
descended from French parents settled at War- 
iliw. Her beauty, her sparkling eyes, and the 
elegance of her shape, made, at first sight, an 
indelible impression on his heait. Long \^;as this 
feir one deaf to all the protestations of his pas- 
sion, which naturally enough she treated with ri- 
dicule. Undaunted by ^ very, repulse, he still 
pressed his suit with all the ardour of an intoxi- 
cated lover. No sooner was the Ceunte* Hu- 
mieska informed of his sentiments, than she 
remonstrated with him in thie hope of bring- 
ing him to reason, but as he paid no atten- 
tion to her arguments, she directed him to be 
confined in his own apartment. This was but 
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the prelude to gre^^ter severity, for fin(Jiqg. that 
he continued obstinate in his resolution, she oxr. 
dered him to leave her h(^u^e,with the iq|unctioi|| . 
never tp returo, and sent Isalina hom^ to herpa^; 
rents. - 

Turned adrift in the vforld, v^rithout moufty^ 
or resource, of any kind, Boruwla^ki vv^ ati( 
first under no small embs^rra^stnent howtp pro*, 
ceed. He soon conceived the idf;a o|j appljr« 
ipg to the king's brother,^ Prince Casiniir, who^ 
had always takeij a particular interest in hik af» 
fairs. The prince feeling for his situa^tion, re- 
commended him so strongly to the king, that 
his majesty pVomised to make a pi^py^ioa for^ 
him. 

The little lover still continued his unremitting, 
addresses to the object of his passion^ who at 
length consented to make him hajppy. It is nol^ 
improbable that her acquiescence was in, a great, 
measure deterniined by the prospect of the royal, 
favor, a^ well as by the apprehension that^sh^. 
should never have a better offer, since their am.our 
had become the public talk of the city. Be tbii^ as. 
it may, the king approved the match, and settled 
an annuity of one hundred ducats on the happy 
Boruwlaski.^ 

It was not long before he found that the king's 
favors would scarcejy be suffici^t for the sup^ 
port of himself and his wife, who,, to the great 
astonishment of all, apprized hfm^ within six 
weeks after theirmarriage, that he was destined 
to be a father* This intelligence only sej-vqd to^ 
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encrease his anxiety relative to their future sub- 
sistence. It was absolutely necessary to take 
' some step to improve his finances^ and his pa- 
trons suggested that a second visit to the courts 
of Europe could not fail of answering the pur- 
pose^ and of procuring him the means of lead- 
ing, on his return, a life of ease and tranquillity. 
Seduced by such a dazzling prospect, he imme- 
diately adopted the idea ; the king-supplied him 
with a ponvenient carriage, and being provided 
with letters of recommendation, he left Warsaw 
the 21st of November, 1780. . 

At Cracow his wife w^as taken ill. This cir- 
cumstance obliged them ' to continue some time 
in that city, where, after a long indisposition,, 
she was delivered of her first child, a girl. On 
her recovery they set out for Vienna, where they 
arrived on the Hth of February, 1781. Unfor- 
tunately for Boruwlaski, death had just snatched 
away his illustrious patroness, Maria Theresa, 
arid profound sorrow pervaded the whole city. 
He experienced, however, the same marks of be- 
nevolence from prince Kaunitz as on his former 
visit, and became acquainted with the British 
ambassador. Sir Robert Murray Keith, who was 
the principal cause of his subsequent voyage to 
England. After giving a concert, which was 
Uttended by almost all the mobility of Vienna, 
he left that metropolis, provided with letters of 
recommendation to many princes of Germany. 

Thejaext place h^ visited was Presburg, the 
capital of Hungary, whence be, proceeded tof 
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Linz. Here he gave a concert, for M^hich Count 
Thierheini, governor of Lower Austria, and soa 
in-law to Prince Kaunitz, lent his band of mu- 
sicians. During the performance, the young 
countess, then between si'x and seven years of 
age, never took her eyes off Boruwlaski, and 
when it was over, she ran to her father, earnest- 
ly intreatihg him to buy the little man for her* 
*^ But what would you do with him, my dear?'^ 
said the count. *^ Besides," added he,*^ we have 
no apartment for him." — ^^ Never mind that^ 
papa," replied the child with the greatest simpli- 
city, '^ I will k^ep bim in mine ; I will take the 
utmost care of him, have the pleasure of dress- 
ing and adorning him, and of loading him with 
caresses and dainties." 

After visiting Teschen, Munich, and other 
places, where he was treated in a very flattering 
manner, by the most distinguished personages^ 
he proceeded to. TriersdorfF, tht residence of the 
late Margrave of Anspach, where his reception 
exceeded every thing he had yet experienced. 
Through the recontiiiendation of the c«lebraled 
French actress. Mademoiselle Clairon, the mar- 
grave was so strongly interested in his behalf, 
that he loaded him with favors, and even under- 
took to provide for his infant daughter, whom 
he prevailed upon the parents to leiive behind in 
his care. 

On his departure from Triersdorff, Boruw-' 
laski passed rapidly through Frankfort, Mentz, 
and Manheim, to Strasburg, and then directing 
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his course tp Brussels and Osteod^ embarked for 
England. After a tempestuous passage of four 
<Jays, during which the vessel lost her masts and 
sails, he landed with his wife at Margate, and af- 
ter a few days, set out for London, where he ar- 
rived without accident. 

He had brought with him a number of recom- 
mendatory letters to many of the first nobility^ 
and immediately made use of those directed to 
the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire. In those 
illustrious characters, the little stranger found 
the most zealous protectors. As he was igno* 
- rant of the language, and from that circumstance 
could scarcely provide for his wants, the- duchess 
gave orders that a comfortable lodging should 
be procured him at her expence, and being in- 
formed that his wife was ill, she sent Dr. Wal- 
ker to attend her. The first visit of that gen- 
tfi^man was rather diverting. The duchess had 
not apprized him what kind -of man it was whose, 
wife she had desired him to attend, and on en- 
tering the apartment, he took Boruwlasld for >a 
child. He approached the patient's bed, and 
enquired into her case, on which Boruwlaski be- 
gan to thank him, and to recommend his wife 
to his care. As the tone of the voice was so 
much above the stature of the person before him,, 
he was at a loss to conceive whence the words 
addressed to him proceeded. Perceiving the 
doctor's embarrassment, Madame Boruwlaski 
informed him who it was ; but he could not be 
pursuaded that such a diminutive being was a 
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man, or that h.e was capable of uttering such 
sounds as he had just heard. 

A short time after the arrival of Boruwlaski 
in London, a stupendous ^iant likewise visited 
that metropolis. He was rtght feet three or four 
inches high. Many persons being desirous of 
seeing them together, the Duke and Duchess of 
Devonshire, accompan\ed by Lady Spencer, one" 
day took Boruwlaski with them to see the giant. 
Their surprize was equal ; the giant remained 
some time in silence, viewing the dwarf with 
looks of astonishment, and then stooping very 
low to present him his hand, which would have 
contained a dozen of the little visitor's, be naade 
him a very polite compliment. Had a painter 
been present^ the contrast of their figures might 
have furnished him with the idea of an interest- 
ing pictore, for Boruwlaski's head was nearly on 
a level with the glint's knee. 

It was not long before Boruwlaski was intro- 
duced to most of the first characters in London, 
and among th^ rest, to the Prince of Wales, by 
whom he was. treated with that affability by 
which his royal highness is so particularly dis- 
tinguished. H^ had soon afterwards the honor 
of being introduced by the Countess of Egre-* 
mont to the notice of their Majesties, and all the 
junior branches of their Ulustrious family, on the 
23d of May, 1782. 

All the favors of his patjons vvere not, however, 
adequate to the decent support of himself and 
hjs family, so that he was obliged to have re- 
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course not only to the expedient of subscription 
concerts^ but likewise to that of an exhibition^ 
first at a guinea, then at five shillings, and af- 
terwards at half-a-crown. It was not without 
considerable difficiilty that he became reconciled 
to the idea of making an exhibition of himself, 
but as the matter in question was nothing less 
than providing a subsistence fo> those who were 
dearesj; to his heart, this consideration counter- 
balanced every other. In short, he was obliged 
to avail himself of every resource, as he found 
it impossible, with the utmost ^economy, to re- 
duce his expences to less than four or five hun- 
dred a year. 

At the beginning of the winter of 1782, he vi- 
f'ited Bath, where he gave breakfasts and concerts. 
|n 1783, he went to Ireland, where he was par- 
ticularly patronized by the Lord Lieutenant and 
his lady, and by the late Duke of Leinster. Of 
that amiable nobleman, Boruwlaski relates the 
following anecdote of a circumstance to whiqh, 
lie was himself an eye-witness. The duke pas- 
sing on horse-back through Dame-street, an un- 
lucky servant, whose foot had slipped as he was 
getting behind a <;oach, fell between the hmd- 
^heel and the body of the carriage. Fortu-. 
nately for the man, the duke was at that instant 
hear the carriage; he alighted, flew to the 
horses, and extricated the poor fellow, 'whom 
another turn of the wheel would have crushed to 
death. 

In Ireland, Boruwlaski was detained longer 
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than he had intended by the illness of his wife, 
who was brought to bed in that eduntry of her 
second child. 

On his return to England he passed through 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, to 
Oxford, where he resided a considerable time. 
At length, after an absen,ce of three years, he 
returned to London in March,^ J 786. 

Here lie resumed his former system of con- 
certs and exhibitions, but neither could prevent 
• his being involved in difficulties, from which he 
'was generously relieved by his countrywoman, 
the princess Lubomirska, who bearing that he 
was exposed to the vexations of creditors, en- 
quired the amount of his debts, and .nobly dis- 
charged them. His mind- being now relieved 
from anxiety, he, at the request of his friends, 
began to write the history of his life, which un- 
dertaking was patronized by the Prince of Wales, 
and a long list of nobility. It forms an octavo 
volume, which was published in 1788. 

An .erroneous report having reached his na- 
tive country, that he had, laid out several thou- 
sand pounds in the funds, he was thought no 
longer to want the kiiig's favors, and his snnuity 
of one hundred ducats was cut off. This cir- 
cumstance is supposed to have been the occasion 
of his leaving England, and visiting Poland in 
the year 1792. 

. His absence was not of long duration : he soon 
returned to this country, where his exhibitions 
were so successful^ that he was enabled to save a 
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handsome competence, which some years since 
he retired to Durham to enjoy. 

For some particulars relative to the interview 
between this celebrated character a^d Mr. Da- 
niel Lambert, in the summer of 1806, the reader 
ig referred to the preceding article. 



• PATRICK COTTER; ' 

COMMOKLY OALLEP 

Patrick O ^Brien ; of*, The Irish Giant, 

Some of the earliest records x)f mankind attest ^ 
the existence of giants, but whether the earth 
ever produced a race of such men, may, noiwith- 
stapding the opinion of many persons of great 
learning, be very justly disputed. With respect to 
the discoveries of human skeletons, twenty, fiftjr, 
nay, even one hundred feet long, though related 
by many respectable writers, they must be re- 
garded as altogether fabulous. Numerous inci- 
dents of this kind are to be met with, but for 
their authenticity we have no other voucher than 
the confidence due to first-rate historians, who 
might themselves have been deceived in the cre- 
dit they gave to the relations of others from 
whom they borrowed the circumstances. ' On 
the contrary, in- all the aqcoUnts of giants which 
have been handed down to us from the remotest 
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1>ieriods, we find no instance of any living indi- 
vidual who attained to a greater height than nine 
or at farthest tea feet^ whence if may fairly be 
inferred^ that this is the ne plus ultra of humaa 
growth. * 

That there exist men of a stature considerably 
above the ordinary standard^ our own time haa 
afforded ocular demonstration. In the year 1780, 
a gigimtic youth named Byrne, a. native of Ire- 
land, was exhibited in the metropolis, in the 
neighbourhood of Charing-Cross, where he died, 
and was burled in St. Martin's church-yard. He 
was within two inches of eight feet at hi§ death, 
and it was thought that the continuance of his 
growth proved fatal to him, as he had not thea 
attained his twentieth year. 

Some years since, the Prince of Wales had iii 
his service," ^s porter, a native of Scotland, com- 
monly called Big Sam, who was nearly eight 
feet high, robust and well made. His. size wa« 
so far from being inconvenient to him, that be 
was as active as any man of ordinary stature. He 
^ performed as a giant in the Romance of Cymon, 
at the Gpefa House, in tbe Haymarket, while 
the Drury-Lane company had the use of that 
house till their own was rebuilt. Finding his health 
imj)ai]^ by the air of the metropolis, he oh-- 
tained permission of his royal ^ighness to retura 
to his nativQ country. 

Tlie most remarkable instance of extraordinary 
stature in the present age was, however, exhi- 
]^ited in the perso^i of Patrick Cotter^ coaui^ocJjp 
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called Patrick O'Brien, and still more generallj 
known by the appellation ^the Irish Giant. He 
was born in the year ]76l> in the county of Kin- 
tele, in Ireland, of obscure parents, who wer^ 
people of middling stature. He was brought up 
to the trade of a bricklayer; but his growth was 
too rapid, thdt, when he had attained the age of 
eighteen years, his uncommon size attracted the 
notice of a shewman, who obtained permissioa 
bf the simple youth to exhibit him three years in 
England, for which he was to pay him fifty, 
pounds per annum./ !Not contented with his bar* 
gain, the chapman agreed to underlet the liber- 
ty of shewing him to another 8{)ecu]atof, and 
Cotter resisting this intended transfer of his per* 
son, was saddled with a fictitious debt, for which 
he was arrested at Bristol. 

In this situation he wa« observed^ fortunately 
Jbr himself, by a gentleman of that city, who had 
Home business to transact with the sheriiT's offi* 
icer. The simplicity oFhis manners, and bis ex*- 
treme distress induced this gentleman to make 
eome enquiry concerning him, and having reason 
lo think that he was unjustly detained, he gene* 
rously became his bail, and so far investigated the 
business, that he not only obtained him his liberty, 
but freed him from all kind of obligation to serv^ 
his mercenary master any longer. 

It happened to be in the month of September 
when he was liberated, and by the assistance of 
bis benefactor he was enabled to set up for hinb? ' 
aelf in tbe feir then held in St. James's, BristoL 
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Sucoe$s crowned his undertaking ; instead of be- 
ing in penury^ he found himself in three days^ ii\ 
possession of. thirty pounds. 

He now co^nmenced, and continued a regular 
exhibition pf his person. His stature incre^ed 
tin he arrived at -the age of twenty -five, when 
bis growth somewhat abated, but he continued 
growing alter that period, till he attained the 
height of eight feet ^even inches. He was at 
die same time proportio^ably lusty. ^ His handji 
from the commencement of the palm to the ex- 
tremity of the middle finger, measured twelve ' 
inches, and his shoe was seventeen inches long. 
He could not, however, be denominated a well- 
made man ; for though his limbs were not strik- 
ingly disproportloned, his figure waited that ge- ' 
neral symmetry which a man of ordinary dimen- 
sions more commonly possesses. The astonish- 
ment of the observant spectator at the extraor- 
dinary stature of Mr. O'Brien was not unaccom- 
panied with pity, as every movement appeared - 
to be attended with trouble, and a degree of pain. 
In the action of rising to salute or surprize hi» 
visitors, he generally placed both his hands 
on the small of his back, and bending his body 
forward, rose with considerable difficulty from 
bis seat, consisting of a common sized table, on 
which was placed the cushiqn of a carriage. ' < 

]>ttriog the twenty-five years that Mr. O'Brien 

exhibited htmsttlf> he was to be seen at different, 

periods in the raftropolis, and for four or five 

aucccMiYe Gartholomew J^^air^ at Smithfield. A( 
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such times he used frequently to walk about the 
streets for air and eiercise, at two or three o'clock 
in the morning. In one of these nocturnal ex-^ 
cursions^ he was- observed accompanied by two , 
persons of common size, on whose shoulders 
he supported himself in the same manner as 
we sometimes see a well-grown man resting 
his hands on the bhoulders . of childreti ten or 
twelve years. o£ age. In walking up' Holborn- 
Hill, be appeared to be greatly fatigued, and 
might be said rather to shufHe along than to 
walk, as he never moved either of his feet from 
tlie stones. Proceeding along the more level 
pavement, his body appeared more erect, and 
had he not paid attention to avoid the lamps, 
his head would have struck against many of 
them. 

It is a circumstance too general among those 
who expose their persons to public view, that to 
them all the rest of mankind are totally indif- 
ferent. For this reason neither connection nor 
friendship can possibly be established with them; 
every attempt to obtain information tending to 
elucidate their habits and manners, or the his- 
tory of their lives is regarded with jealousy, un- 
der the idea that it arises from impertinent or 
mischievous curiosity. Had it not been for some 
such cause as this, we should probably have been 
enabled to collect many more particulars con- 
cerning this remarkable man. 

The following anecdote is related on the au-' 
thority of those with whom be was most famiUd(« 
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Being on a journey in his own carriage^ he waf 
^ne day stopped by a highwayman, pn which hf 
put his head forward to discover the cause that 
interrupted his progress. The highwayman, at 
the sight of so prodigious a figure^ was struck 
vith such a panic, that he clapped spurs to hi% 
borse, and made a precipitate retreat. It shoul4 
he observed, that the vehicle in which he travel- 
led was of a peculiar constructioQ^ having a kin4. 
of box sunk to a considerable ^lepth bdow |he 
bottom of the vehicle^ ta admit his legs ^nd 
feet. 

It has been asserted^ that he was passionately 
fond of cardS) and that he eagerly embrace^ 
^very opportunity of engaging in the amusement^ 
but that he could not4ose with patience, nok fromf 
^ principle, of parsimony^ biut the disgrace oi 
Ip^ing beaten. 

Reports of Mr. O^Brien^s death were frequent- 
ly in cLrcuIatiop ; but this was, in all prpba)l>i* 
lity, ap expedient adopted for the purpose of ire-» 
viving the public curiosity. jA. repprt of this kind 
bad been propagated for some time previpus to 
bis last appeacance i^ London^ in the year 1804« 
()n this occasion he announced his return to th^. 
ipetropolis in a bill to the following.effec,t : " Just 
arrived in town> and to be seen in a c<M»ui)odiou9 
room, at No. 11, Haymarket, uegifly <^posit^ 
the Opera House, the celebra^d Irish Giaiit^ 
Jlj^. O'Brien, of the kingdon^ of Ireland, indis- 
put^ly tl^ tallest man ever <slu>wo ^ ja a U^ 
Ue^ d^scye^dant of t^ 0I4 an^ f ijissam Img^ 
' - ' ' ' 9^ , 
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Brien Boreaa, and has, in person and appear* 
Ance, all the similitudes of that great and grand 
potentate. It is remarkable of this family, that, 
however various the revolutions in point of for- 
tune and alliance, the lineal descendants thereof 
have been favored by providence with the origi- 
nal size and stature, which have been so pecu* 
liar to their family. The gentleman alluded to 
measures near nine feet high. Admittance one 
•hilling.'^ 

Mr. O'Brien, when not engaged in exhibiting 
himself, is said to have resided in a house on 
Epping Forest, formerly the mansion of a noble 
family, but now converted into an inn. This^ 
place, being built in the ancient style, with very 
lofty door-ways and apartments, was peculiarly 
Well calculated for the reception of a man of such 
extraordinary stature. The house was then kept 
hy a widow, for whpm Mr. O'Brien is reported 
to have perforpfied all transactions relative to the 
purchase and disposal of horses and other busi- 
ness of a like nature. 

In 1804, having realized an independence suf- 
ficient to keep a carriage, and to secure the con^ 
ireniaices of life, he declined the public exhibit 
lion of his person, which was always extremely- 
irksome to his feelings. He was unoffending and 
Amiable in his manners to his friends and ac- 
quaintance^ of whom he had, m the last y^ars of 
his life, a pretty extensive circle, as he was nei^ 
theraversf to a cheerful glass nor to pleasant 
jtompany. Puring this interval he resided, w« 
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4dicve, entirely at Bristol^ where, in September 
1806, he fell a sacrifice to a disease of the lungs^ 
combined -with an a£^ction of the liver, in the 
46th year of his age. He expired without the 
fimallest apparent pain or agony. The leaden 
coffin la which his body was enclosed -measured 
nine feet two inches, andihe wooden case four 
inches more. To prevent any attempt to disturb 
his remains, of which he had'the greatest horror, 
fais grave was sunk to the depth of twelve feet in 
the solid rock, and such precautions were taken 
as effectually to render abortive either violence 
or stratagem. 

We shall conclude this article with submitting 
%o the reader a few singular facts, relative to a 
gigantic countryman of Mr. O'Brien. In the 
anatomical room of Trinity College, Dublin, is 
preserved the skeleton of a youth nam^d Ma- 
grath, who was born near Cloyne, in Ireland^ 
He was carried through various parts of Europe, 
and exhibited as the^prodigious Irish giant ; but 
such was his early imbecility, both of body and 
jnind, that he died of old age, in his twentieth 
year. The annexed account of him is given bj 
a very intelligent writer : " In^his infancy he be-^ 
came an orphan, and was provided for by the fa- 
mous Berkeley, then bishop of Cloyne. This 
acute phik)sopher> who denied the existence of 
matter, was as inquisitive in^his physical re- 
aearciies, as he was wliimsical in bis metaphy'si'- 
cal speculatiops. When I tell you that he had 
well nigh pu^ an^^nd to hi&own existence, l^ 
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experimpnting what ace the sensationa of a per^ 
ion dying on the gallowg, you vrill be the more^ 
^ready to forgive him for his treatment of this 
orphan. The bishop had a strange fancy to 
know whether it was not in the power of art to 
increase the human statore, and this unhappy* 
infant appeared to him to be a fit subject for tiie 
trial. He naade his essay according to his pre^ 
conceived theory, whatever it might be, and the 
consequence was, thatiie became seven feet high 
iti his sixteenth year.** 

We are not informed what were the means em-: 
ployed by the philosophic prelate for increasing" 
the human stature beyond the ordinary standard^ 
and for many, perhaps, ^his ignorance is a For*^ 
tunate circumstance. What unnaturd cruehiea 
atarice has frequently prompted parents to inflict 
on their helpless and unhappy olfspring, it is un*^ 
necessary here to recapitulate. 



JAMES TAYLOB. 

James, more gen^^raJly known by the famiUar 
appellatioli of Jmmy 2'ejfhr th^ Sputhw^^k mir 
aer, tvas a native of Leice$terfihire, bred a weaver^ 
and alterward« became a stock-broker- At tbi^ 
trade he wove a web worth W(X,OOOL a proof that 
the sbuttle of politics, and the silk of usury tia^: 
jpBoduoed a sum fm*-exceeding the v^iiife of the. 
w0Btgca;gieom gajcmeat aroma byjmj efistem mo^ 
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n^rch from a Persian loom. Yet this sum never, 
adorned him or kept him warm. The blanket of 
a beggar would have served his purpt)8e as well. 
He fared worse than the meanest met-hanic. His 
raiment was ragged, his food indifferent and 
pcanty, and his bed hard; for he lay upon no- 
thing but rags and straw on the bare floor^ and 
in a house which was hardly habitable. 

Two /banker's clerks ouce called upon Jemray^ 
at his earnest invitation; to take pot-luck with 
him. They found him boiling a solitary mutton- 
chop, in an ocean of water, to make, what he 
called, some comfortable broth, for 'himself^ and 
for his old fiiend Mr. Daniel Dancer, whom be 
hourly expected. After some complimentary' 
solicitation, they prevailed upon him to fetch a 
pot of porter; and while he was gone, they threw 
three halfpenny candles and two pieces into hir 
cookery: which, no doiibt, improved the culinai-y 
mess, and made it more delectable to these old 
hunks, who, as it appeared, devoured it with 
keen appetites. But the next tijne Jemmy Tay^ . 
lor met his visitors upon the ^Change, he accused 
them of stealing his candles. ^ Of this charge 
they cleared themselves, by solemnly declaring|., 
they had only committed them to the pot, at the 
bottom of which he would find the wicks, if hi»r 
hunger had not caused him to swallow them, 
unperceived. ' 

Jemmy Taylor always appeared in the streets 
with a long stick and clouted shoes, and innume- 
l»ble darns and patches in his clothes. He nev^^ 
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went to market for more than a tzcapmny gieaki 
at a time^ and this he generally chose for its sa^ 
"voriness ; an outside piece, grown black by the 
wind, and mostly fly-blown, was his choice; for 
he thriftily observed, ^*^ that meat v)as nothings 
unless it smelt as well as tasted." His acqiiaiu-; 
tance used >often to represent to him his. folly in. 
being so parsimonious and self-denying; and a» 
be was fast growing old, observed to him the 
propriety of indulging himself a little in comfort- 
able things: but to all idea of expence. Jemmy 
Taylor^as totally d^af. His reply used always. 
tp he, " that if hi§ successors had as much plea-*>, 
sure in spending his property, as he had ia 
hoarding it up, they oeed not qomplam «f their 
lot in the world." . , 

If parity of years is the first step to friendship, 
Burity of pursuits^may be said to i>e the second.; 
Mr. James layior mreW an iuc rniscyuvU^ G». 
the metropolis; among tlie most conspicuous of 
whom, he ranked two well-kpowh brothers ofSpi* 
tul/ields. ^ These were hkewisc weavers ; and in their 
time had accumulated, by usury and speculation^ 
the enormous sum of 3rtO,000/. which they kept 
at interest in the funds, and were thus always, 
able to oblige a friend with any sum at a mo- 
ment's warning. Previous to the Jax upon lega* 
cies, these worthies had made wills; but upon the 
necessity of using stamps, they made over theirs 
property to their nephews and nieces, in order 
to evade the duty, and thereby saved from go-^ 
¥amment^ into their own {>ocket&, uf wai;da q£ 
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SOGOl. The eldest of these saving ones ordered 
a very old shirt to be put on him but a day be*- 
fore be departed the world, in order to disappoint 
the nurse of a good one* Had Jemmy Taylor 
lived to hear of the deaths of these friends of bi% 
he, no doubt, would have very much approved 
of these saving contrivances. 
■ A short time after the conclusion of the Ame* 
rican war, the Earl of Northumberland having 
occasion' for- seven ty-foiM* thbusaad pounds, td 
make » purchase, applied to hi« broker, and ap* 
pointed a certain day to do the transfer. At the 
time and place of 4]ieeting, which was the round 
room at the. Bank, tliey found Mr. Taylor, whos^ 
iippearance was exactly that of a coaehtQan's wa* 
tering-man. Tlie broker brought Jemmy for* 
ward to bis grace ; who not knowing him, thought 
he was a beggar, that wanted alms ; but being as* 
sured by Mr. Consols, that he was a warm man^ 
his grace at last shook hands with him, and 
Jemmy accommodated the peer with the 74,0001; 
out of one stock, in the four per cents, where hd 
lisually kept his largest bulk of cash ; and whence 
k appeared by the books, be coukl have sold out 
f» much more, and yet have had as much left, as 
would hav§ made him comfortable all the rest of 
his life. 

One day, observing some ladies, near the Bank 
buying some very fine fruit, he kept bis eyes sd 
Wistfolly fixed upon them, that one of them, 
thinking him in great want, sent him out six- 
pence, which he received with a low bow, and 
immediately4ttito£^attdhottghta^openny steakj^ 
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which he brought past the ladies^ to shew them 
that he had not misapplied their bounty. 

That Jemmy was in^the habit of practising the 
virtue of se/J-denial, the following anecdote will 
jevince ; The person appointed to collect the. pa- 
rish-rate having one day called for hi? assessment 
at his house, in King-street, and enquiring fo^; 
Mr. Taylor, he was told by the servant who open- 
ed the door, that ^^ there was not a soul in the 
house.*' Th^ collector, perceiving old Hunk» 
peeping between the banisters, replied^ ^^ thi^t 
sh^ was quite right, as he could only perceive 
her master, who was wdl known to have no soul 
at all r , : ^ ^ 

. Though Jemmy had but little religion in his 
life^ yet towards his latter end he discovered 
$ome thoughts of an hereafter. Finding himself 
ill, and fearing his illness might finish his days/ 
Jie sent for the parish officers, the parson, clerk, 
and curate, and, after intimating his intention 
of making a haoidsoaie bequept, paid them down 
twelve hufulred pounds tor their prayers for the rest 
of his soul; but this bargain, was not entirely 
settled until the gentlemen had returned him 
twelve months' interest by way of discount-^hh 
Vsual demand for prompt payment ! His enor-* 
mous fortune devolved to two relatives in tht 
country ; whilst his kindred in London were cut 
off from aU participation in it. The name of Mrj, 
Taylor blow adorns the donation board of th^ 
ancient church of St. Saviour, in the Borough^ 
JHe4iedin 1793. 
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Before we proceed to the biographical par- 
ticulars of this extraoi^inary character, we shall 
indulge in a few preliminary observations on that 
ornametit> which formed such a conspicuous 
trait in his person. These, we hope, will be 
found by the reader to be deficient neither in 
amusement nor instruction. 

The beard was given to man by Nature, and, 
as it is with much plausibility contended, for the 
purpose of being worn, otherwise it would not 
have been conferred. Though at present it is 
deemed an unseemly excrescence, it was consi- 
dered by ail the nations of aUtiquity as one of 
the greatest ornaments of the person, and gods, 
as wi*ll as mortals, were supposed to be decorated 
with this enlblem of wisdom and virility. It was 
fashion that first lopped its honors from the chin ; 
fashion, which is always studying either to satisfy 
avidity, or to conceal imperfection. 

The beard has not been less the sport of fa- 
shion than the diflTerent articles of dress. A long 
bushy beard was in great estimation among the 
Greeks and Romans, the most polished nationa 
in the world. When the Gauls^ who sacked 

TOL. I. — NO. 3. 9 
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Rome under Brenrius, saw tbe venerable beards 
of the Roman senators in the Capitol, they were 
struck with sqch reverential aw^ X^^r they wore 
no beards themselves) as for a while suspended 
their fury and slaughter, in order to contem- 
plate the venerable spectacle. Homer never 
mentions the beard of Priam or of Nestor with- 
0)0 1 respect. At Spai;ta^(^ in Egypt the b^^yd 
wa§ held in such high estimation, that it ,was 
deemed a mark of wisdpm. , In later tinges, it 
wasjhe custom of grpat m^n to s\year by .th^ir 
beards; and to put. three ^airs, plucked from 
their chins, upon the wax^ when they were go- 
ing to fix their seal tq any deed. . ... 
^ iTi^ longesj; b^rd t^atjis mentio^ned.in hist;ory, 
was that of the celebrated John Mayo, painter 
to tl)e Emperor Charles V. I.t is sajd of him, 
that though he was v^ry tall^ his beard was so 
Jong, tliat he coujd tread ppgn it ; h^ was, very 
proud, of it^ and had it ge,nefally. tied^ up with 
^reat care, atid fastenej^ with a ribbpn to a but* 
ton-hole : he used^sometiuaes to untje it, by di- 
rection pf the e^mperor, wlip making^ hirp sit 
down to table with him, with, all th^ windows 
opei^^ took great (Relight in se^ng the wind blow 
this long bear,d in the faces of his courtiers. The 
r.eign of Henry ^IV. of ^France wa? the golden 
age of beards ; then it Mas that the modes of 
cutting them were as yariQus^a§ those at present 
of dressing the hair ; beayds were clipped round, 
€qi(^re, or jendjng in a^ pointy z^^^^P^ ^^^^ ^, fan, 
ox an artichoke-leaf; but unfortunately Louis 
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XIII. coming lo the throne while he was still a 
child, and consequently without a beard, the 
honors of the chin were cut off; and it became 
fashionable to wear only a little tuft or toupee, , 
at the lower extremity of the centre of the chin. 
The whiskers, howeyer, were not so easily given 
up. Ck)unt de BouteviHe, the most famous duel- 
list of his age, having been condemned to be 
beheaded for a breach of the law against duel- • 
ling, arid finding on the scaffold that the exe- 
cutioner had cut off his hair, and was preparing 
to cut off his whiskers also, which were large and 
itell-grown, h^ could not conceal the sorrow he 
felt at' such an indignity; and endeavoring to 

save nis w ui;^^, !:: zz:t::t tT:i t!!!: **•« ^'^^^ 

upon which the bishoiJ ^f Nantes, who was on 
the scaffold to attend him in his last moments; 
Baid to him— *^ My child, you must thrnk no 
liiore of this world ; why would you Wish still to 
think of itT The Spaniards have a proverb, 
which shews in what estimation they held beards 
— ^' Since there is no longer a beard, there is no - 
longer a s6uL'' . 

The bearded and. the shaved chins, have by 
turns been the objects of persecution. 'In many 
cathedrals of France, the capitulary statutes had 
declared war. against the beards of the preben- 
daries; or rather it had been suggested, that at- 
tached as the clergy were to their beards, a very 
liaridsome revenue might be raised from the sale 
of h'censes to them to wear boards: it was ne- 
cessary therefore that an edict should first be 
H 2 
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published, forbidding the clergy to wear theilf 
beards. 1 he celebrated Duprat, who was Lord 
High Chanctllor of France in the reign of Fran- 
cis I, was the adviser of this measure ; and at 
the persuasion of that king, the Pope published 
a bul], by which he enjcnned the clergy of France 
' to shave their chins ; and authorized the king to 
/evy a tax upon such of them as would wish to 
purchase an exemption from the ordonn^nces of 
the bull. The bishops^ and all the possessors of 
fat benefices, soon paid the tax, and saved tlieir 
beards,; but the inferior clergy, not being rich 
eoough to purchase the privilege of presefving 
the covpvjnnr ^^'U;r>i, f^otn.0 u«/i ^:..,.^ 4.^ ♦!,«:„ 

.« . .x.^^ «>«««v«« ..MMMAw >ia«*vi ^«veil tV ttACfl 

chins, were obliged to give them up to the 
edge of the razor. While Francis lived, 
they smothered their rage ; but as soon as , 
he died, they gave vent to it, and let it fall 
upon William Duprat, son to the chancellor. 
That gentleman was returning triumphant from 
the council of Trent, where he had signalized 
himself by his eloquence, and proceeding to 
Clermont, to take possession of that bishopric, 
to which he had been nominated by king Henry 
II. The new prelate had one of the finest and 
most bushy beards in the kingdom. It wfis on 
Easter Sunday that he ohose to make his pubHc 
entry into his church, and celebrate divine service 
in all the splendor of pontificffl pomp ; but to 
hij unspeakable astonishment, he found the gate 
pf the chancel shut against him ; and through 
tliis, for it was of open brass work, he perceived 
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three dignitaries of the chapter waiting to re- 
vive him, but in a mianner which lie did not 
feTish : one held in his hand a razor, another a. 
pair of scissors, and the third the book of an- 
cient 'statutes 6f the church of Clermont, with 
inger pointed to two particular words in one of" 
fliese statutes— ^^ Sarbis rasis f' whilst the othei^ 
two occasionally brandished &\e formidable wea-- 
pons, which threatened his lordship with the loss- 
6f his beard. In vain did the prelate remon- 
strate, and observe, Ihat though he were willing, 
to conform, to the statutes, the sanctity of the 
sabbath ought not to suffer them to cut off' 
His beard on that day, as it would be a servite 
work : the prebendaries were deaf to ^veiy thing} 
all they said was, "be shaved, or stay ojjt.^ H^ 
ivas as obstinate as they; and chose rather to re- 
tire than give up his beard ; and so much did het. 
take his disappointment to heart, and the neces- 
sity he saw either of losing his bishopric or his 
be^d, that he fell ill, and died soon after. Du- 
prat was not the only prelate who was opposed: 
by his chapter on account of his b^ard. Antony 
Cardcciola was nominated by the' sam^ king, 
Henry to the see of Troyes, in Champagne';, 
but the chapter refused to i*eceive him, unless he 
Consented to have his chin shaved ; this he re- 
vised to do/ but at the sanie tim6 found meani^ 
not to lose his bishopric'; Tor he had interest 
enough with the king to obtain from^ him a man- 
damus to the chapter to receive him with his, 
beard. The maudamus bears » date the J28th of 
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Novemter, 1551. Five years after this, John 
dc Mbrveilliers found himself, in a similar predir 
cament ; the chapter of Orleans, to the bishop- 
ric of which city he ha4 been promoted, would 
not receive him till he should first let the barber 
qualify his chin to appear in the choir according 
to the statute. He was permitted, however, by 
the chapter, to be ehthroned without being shav- 
ed, because he luckily carried in his pocket a 
mandatoiy letter from the king, in which it was 
stated, that^th^ statutes must be' dispensed with 
on this occasion, as iiis majesty intended to em- 
ploy him in embassies in countries where he could 
not appear without a beard. 

In England, at the time of the conquest, the 
upper lips and chins of the barons in the train 
of Norman William,. exhil[>ited a small portion 
of beard, while those of the Anglo-Saxons, v^ho 
opposed them, were more abundantly ornament-: 
led. After the introduction of linen, beards be- 
gan gradually to disappear^ but yet we find ves- 
tiges of thein in much more modern periods. 
The beard of Jai^es I. appears to have beeu 
broad and bushy, and his son Charles wore one 
^ith a narrow point, at the lower part of his 
chin, and mustachios on his \^iper lip. The ce- 
lebrated Algeriion fcj^daey seems to have worn 
the latter only : but most of the republicans of 
that day cherished their beards in proportion as 
they polled their heads. 

Matthew Robinson, Baron Rokeby, the.only 
peer^ anij, perhaps, the 9|ily gentleman in Gr^at 
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Untam, who has, in modem times been distin- 
guished by the venerable appendage of a flowing 
beard, was born about the year 1712, near Hythe, 
in Kent. His father. Sir Septimus Robinson, 
gentleman-usher to George II, sent his son, at the 
usual age, to Westminster School, from "which 
seminary he, in due time, removed to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Here he remained several 
years, applying to his studies with diligence, and 
acquitting himself with ability. As a proof of 
his progress, he was elected to a fellowship, which 
he retained till his death. The taste which he 
acquired for literature in his early years, never 
forsook him ; his library was large and well-cho- 
sen, and he could refer to the contents of its 
volumes with wonderful facility. Having com- 
pleted his education, Mr. Robinson went to Aix 
la-Chapelle, a. place distinguisjied for its baths^ 
and at that time the resort of people of fashion 
of all nations, where he resided a considerable 
time, indulging himself in every species of 
gaiety. 

On the death of his father in 1754, he succeeded 
to his estate in East Kent,and lived at his mansion 
there in all the easy afflueijce, hospitality, and 
splendor, which formerly characterized the Eng- 
lish gentry. During the winter a portion of hi*, 
time was spent io the capital, and he was accus- 
tomed to pass a part of the summer at Sand- 
gate Castle, where he could enjoy sea-bathing> 
to which he was much addicted, in grqat pec- 
fcctioEU . ' 
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In consequence of his vicinity to Canterbury, 
and a family connection with that place, he had 
many opportimities of cultivating an intimacy 
\vith its principal inhabitants, who, charmed 
with the integrity, ability, and independent prin- 
ciples he manifested, chose him to represent 
them in parliament. A better choice the elec- 
tors could not have made : he continued for a 
long series of years most faithfully to discharge 
all the important duties annexed to his situatioti. 
During the American war, he remonstrated with 
peculiar energy against the measures pursued 
-by the administration, and not content with op- 
posing them in the senate, he likewise exerted 
the powers of his pen, and produced a pamphlet 
on the subject, pregnant with sound sense, manly 
argument, and liberal sentiment. 

About the conclusion of that unhappy con- 
flict, Mr. Robinson resigned his parliamentary 
duties. His bodily infirmities probably contri- 
buted to this step. He had from his youth been 
subject to much severe illness, and his hearing 
and sight were considerably affected. Impressed 
with the sense of the impropriety, of occupying 
a seat in parliament, when he could neither dis- 
charge its duties with fidelity to his constituents 
nor with satisfaction to himself, he addressed a 
letter to the inhabitants of Canterbury, in which 
he took an affectionate leaVe of them ; lind he 
is reported to have said to one of the principal 
citizens, " that they ought to chuse as his suc- 
cessor, a younger and more vigorous man ; onr* 
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uho had eyes to see, ears to hear, and lungs to 
oppose the tricks of future ministers/* 

From this period he led the life of a private 
gentleman, and indulged himself in the gratifi- 
cation of those eccentric whims, for which he 
afterwards became so distinguished. He con- 
stantly resided at his seat at Mount-Morris, 
where he lived without ostentation and without 
meanness. He planted, improved, and embel- 
lished. His bouse was open to all respectable 
strangers, and he was much visited on account 
of the singularity of his manners, and the shrewd- 
ness of his remarks. He was a great fiiend to 
agriculture, and ici ttim his tenants found a most 
excellent landlord. As to himself, he banished 
d^r from his pafk as an unprofitable luxury, and 
supplied their place with black cattle and sheep, 
of which great numbers were always to be seen 
in hi? domain. For Jiis oddities, those visitor* 
who knew him well, made a due allowance, but in 
strangers who saw him for the first time, the un- 
couth appearance of his person, and the singula- 
rity of his manners never failed to excite uncom- 
jDoa sensations. 

It was probably about this time that Mr. Ro- 
binson first permitted his beard to grow. AVhy 
th'ts singularity was adopted by his lordship, is 
not known; reasons for such conduct are not 
easily discovered, it bids defiance to conjecture, 
and baffles all sagacity. So much is certain, that 
he was for many years remarkable for this ap[}eu- 
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dage, whose length, for it reached nearly to hia 
waist, proclaimed it of no recent date. 

Imagining that sea-bathing was good for a 
disease of the intestines with which he was af- 
^ flicted, he erected a little hut on the beach at 
^ Hythe, about three miles from his own house, 
to enjoy its advantages. In this medicine, it is^ 
however, probable, that he indulged to excess, 
as he frequently remained in the water until he 
* fainted. In his excursions tc this place, he was 
accustomed to y:^^^, and was generally accom- 
paniecjby a carriage, and a favorite sen^ant. wh<^ 
got up behind when he was tired. Mr. Robinson, 
v^ith his hat under hisarm, proceeded slowly on 
foot towards Hythe, and if ii happened to rain, 
he would order his attendants to get into the 
carriage, observing, '^ that they were gaudily 
*..^..ov,xi, «i»^ »iol «..<>.; ^«« to wet, ana mignt tnece- 
fore spoil their clothes, and occasion an illness.'* 
Finding the distance too great to walk without 
fatigue, he afterwards constructed a bath conti- 
guous to his house, which was so contrived, as 
to be rendered tepid by the rays of the sun only. 
The frequency of his ablutions was astonishing ; 
his constitution was at length accustomed to the 
practice, and was materially improved by these 
repeated purifications. 

A gentleman who happened to be in the neigh* 
bourhood of Mountmorris, resolved to procure 
a sight of this extraordinary character, who had 
then succeeded to the title of Lord Rokeby. On 
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my way, says he, at the summit of the hiH above 
Hythe> which affords a most delightful prospect, 
I perceived ^ fountaip of pure, winter, over-run- 
ning a bason which had been placed for it by 
his lordship. I was informed, that therp were 
many such on jthe same ro^d> ^pd that he was 
accustomed to bestow a . few half-crown pieces, 
plenty of which he always kept loose Jn a side- 
pocket', on^ny water drinkers he might happen 
to find partaking of his favorite beverage, which 
he neter failed to repommend with peculiar force 
and persigasiop. On my approach, I stopped 
some time to examine the mansion. It is a good < 
plain gentleman's seat ; the grounds were abun- 
dantly stocked with black cattle, and I could 
perceive a horse or two on thq steps of the prin- 
cipal entrance. After the pecessary inquiries^ I 
was conducted by ^servant to a little grove, on 
entering whicb^ a building with a glass covering 
that at first sight appeared to. be a green-hous^, 
presented itself. The man who accompanied me 
opened a little wicket, and on looking in, I *per- 
ceivedjj imm^djiately undfr the ^glass, a bath \yith 
a current of w^tter^ spppHed ffom a pond behind. 
Ou approaching the door, two handsome spa- 
niels, with long eais, apparently of king Charles's 
breed, advanced^ and likie faithful guardiansy^j 
denied us access, till soothed by the well known 
accepts of the domestic. We then proceedejd^ 
and gently parsing along a wooden floor, saw his 
lordsnip stretched on his face at tlie farther end. * 
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He had just come out of the water, and was dress* 
ed in an old blue woollen coat, and pantaloons 
of the samc^ color. The upper part of his head 
was bald, but the hair on his chin, which could 
not be concealed even by the posture he had as- 
sumed, made its appearance between his arms oii 
each side. I immediately retired, and waited at 
St little distance until he awoke,; when rising, he 
opened the door, darted through the thicket, 
accompanied by his dogs, and made directly for 
the house, while some workmen employed in 
cutting timber, and whose tongues only I had 
heard before, now made the woods resound 
again with their axes. 

Various oddities were likewise discoverable in 
his dress, which was always plain,, and even 
mean ; nor can it be denied, that the hair with 
which the lower part of his face ^as so well fur- 
nished, gave something of a s<|ualid appearance 
to his whole person. His manners approached 
to a primitive simplicity, and though perfectly 
polite, he seemed in every thing to study shigu- 
iarity. He spoke and acted in a manner pecu- 
liar to himself, at the same time treating thosb 
jaroupd him with frankness and liberality. Hts 
diet consisted chiefly of beaf-tea ; wine, and spi- 
rituous liquors he held in abhorrence. He, in- 
deed, discouraged the consumption of exotics 
of every description, from an idea that the pro- 
ductions of our own island are competent to thfe 
support of its inhabitants. Beef, over which 
boifing water had been poured; and eaten oflf a 

6 ^ 
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wooden platter, was a favorite rlish, on which he 
frequently regaled. He woiJd not touch tea or 
coffee; for sugar he substituted honey, as he always 
clierished a strong attachment to sweet things^ 
He abhorred fire, and delighted much in the en- 
joyment of the air, without any other canopy 
than the heavens, and in winter his windows 
were generally open. In his youth he was much 
attached to the fair sex, and even in his old age 
he is said to have been a great admirer of^femalc 
beauty. 

The manner in which he conducted, for it can- 
not with propriety be said, cultivated, his pater- 
nal estate, was another singular trait in the cha- 
racter of his lordship. The woods and parkg 
which surrcmnded his mansion were suffered to 
Vegetate in wild luxuriaace. Nature was not, in 
any respect, checked by art, and the anfimals of 
every class enjoyed the same state of perfect free- 
dom, and were seen bounding tlirough his pas- 
tures with uncommon spirit .ind energ}-* His 
Angularities caused many ridiculous stories to be 
circulated concernmg him, and among others, 
that he would not suffer any of his tenants to 
BOW barley, because that grain might be con- 
verted into malt, which would pay a tax, -and 
thus assist in carrying on a war, which he con- 
ceived to be unjust. This alluded to the late war 
with France ; how far it niieht be true we know 
iiot, but it seems to savor of that consistency 
which he so strictly maintained in other parti- 
culars. 

T0L.1.— N0.3. I 
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On the 10th of October, 1794, Mr. Robin- 
son' succeeded to the title of Lord Rokeby, on 
the death of his uncle Richard Robinson, arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and primate of Ireland. This 
accession of honor, however, produced no alte- 
ration in his sentiments or mode of life: he con- 
4;inued to be the sam^ plain, honest man, a cha- 
racter on which he Justly prided himself. With 
lespect to politics, his conduct through life was 
eminently consistent ; it was principles, and not 
anen that he regarded. 

At the general election in 1 796, he crossed 
the country to Lenham, and stopping at the 
dbecquers Inn, he was there surrounded by the 
country people from all the adjacent parts, who 
took hjm for a Turk, From that place he pro-» 
(teeded to tlie poll-booth^ and gave his vole for 
his old friend, Filmer Honeywood. 

Prince William of Gloucesteir soon afterwards 
passing through Canterbury, felt a strong incli- 
nation to pay his lordship a visit; which being 
mentioned at Mountmorris, Lord Rokeby very 
politely sent the prince an invitation to dinner. 
On this occasion he presfded at a plentiful board, 
and displayed all the hospitality of an old English 
baron. Three courses were served up in a splen- 
did style to his royal highness and his suite, and 
, the repast concluded with a variety of excellent 
wines, and in particular Tokay, w)iich had beea 
in the cellar half a century. 

At an age when mostmett think only of thera- 
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selves. Lord Rokeby proved that he was not m- 
attentive to what b€ considered the dearest in- 
terests of his cbuntry. In 1797, h€ published 
an excellent pamphlet, entitled, '^ An Address 
to the county of Kent, on their petition for re- 
moving from the councib of his Majesty his 
present ministers, and for adopting proper means 
to procure a speedy and a happy peace ; toge- 
ther with a. postscript concerning the treaty be- 
tween 4he Emperor of Germany and France,, 
and concerning our domestic situation in time 
^o come," His reply to a letter addressed to him 
by Lord Castlereagh, was likewise a production, 
that would have done honor to a man who had. 
not passed his grand climacteric. 

The family of Lord Rokeby ha^, indeed, been 
distinguished for a literary turn. It was a rela- 
tive of his who wrote the celebrated treatise on 
gave'-lfind. His eldest sister, the late Mrs^ 
Montague, supqessfully defended the memory 
and genius of Shakespeare against Voltaire : the 
younger, Mrs. Scott, who died in 1795;, wrote 
several novels, some of which attained conside- 
rable reputation : and his nephew, Matthew 
Montague, is. not wholly unknown in the world 
of letters. 

From what has been already saiid, it appears 
thai;,, independent of liis beard. Lord Rokeby 
was a very singular character. He lived a con- 
siderable p<>rtion of bis life in water, tempered 
by the rays of the sun, and travelled on foot at. 
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an age when people of his rank and fortune al- 
ways indulge in a carriage. In the midst of a 
luxurious age he was abstemious both in eating 
aud drinking, and attained to length of life 
withoHt having recourse to the aid of medicine, 
and indeed with an utter contempt for the prac- 
titioners of physic. This he carried to such a 
length, that it is related, when a paroxysm wai 
expected to come on, his lordship told his ne- 
phew that if he staid he was welcome ; but ifi 
out of a false humanity, he should call in medi- 
cal assistance, and it should accidentally happen 
that he was not killed by the doctor, he hoped 
he should have sufficient use of his hands and 
senses left to make a new will, and to disinheril;^ 
him. 

With all his ec9entricit^es, however. Lord 
Rokeby possessed virtues by which his defects 
were abundantly over-balanced, artd ambng^ 
these not the least distinguished excellence, was 
his ardent and unabated love of freedom. Ini- 
inical to measures which, in his* opinion, en- 
croached on the liberties of mankind, he nevei* 
ceased to raise his voice against every species of 
oppression. Independent in his own views and 
manners, bespoke his' mind freely on all occa- 
sions^ and thus drew, even from his enemie?, 
expressions of admiration. Intent on the diffu- 
sion of happiness, he uniformly studied, though 
jn his own peculiar nianner, the welfare anc^ 
prosperity of his country, - . - , 
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* 'this tridy patriotic and Teii^abie nobleman 
expired at bis seat in Kent^ in the month of 
Secemberv 1800> in the eighty-eighth jrear tt 



ZUM9EVM WOODCOCK.. 

The hunrnn fhime afibrd9> ia vaiiou3 points of 
-viewf^ a most astonishing, subject of i^efleetion*- 
How often .do we not bear« for e^iviplei of cir^ 
cumttaQoes the moat trivial an4 insignifioanf^ 
Iteading to the extinction of V£% apd yel hovf 
i»an|F ia^taaoes ate Uiere not iip9j9» rj^pQrd; of pf r ^ 
8onr surviving bar^ship^ and gt»fferi|ig| of ^wh 
violence and duration^- as hqiMU natMre appear 
m^ly incapable of enduring! Apiong tb« latteir 
IJUe fdlbwing history la not one of th« ieast t^ 
l^arliable. 

£lizdbetb WoQdcoe)^ M^af ^ wif«. of a iww^ 
ftt.Ioipi»gtoii> near Cambridge*. Q«( Saturday^* 
the £od of ^ebriMtfy^ 4769> sbe went m horse 
biich to attend the nterkn^t at tbt latter pla^cew 
Returning. hMa» in ^e eveming^i between the 
boura^of six anda^veo^ she bad proceeded as far 
as wkhiii ^atf a^ mile of her own house>. when* 
her honie started at a snddea light, which it sup^ 
posed to have beien occasioaed by some meteor^, 
aphenomenosi not nnusnai at thatseason 6£ tb»' 
13 
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year. She wa« herself stnicfc with the light, and 
exclaimed, '^ Good God ! what can this be !"— 
The night was very stormy and inclement ; a 
bleak wind blowing boisterously from the. noirth- 
east. A great quantity of snow bad fallen dur- 
ing the; day, but the surface of the ground was 
not uniformly covered by it. Many of the deep- 
est ditches were filled, while it was but thihJy 
spreadover the open fields. In the roads and 
lanes, and many inclosed situations it had.accu- 
mti^fited to a considerable depth ; not so much, 
indeed, as to render the ways^ im payable, but ' 
tUffictent to retard the progress of the travelled. 
The dangers resulting from these circumstances 
may easily be conceived. 

The horse, oh starting, ran backward r h^ ap* 
Jjroached the bri»k of a ditch, which Mrs,. 
Wx)odc6ck recollected, and fearing lest the ani- 
mal should plunge into it in bis fright^ she pru- 
«kndy dismount^ ^ with iheC utmost expedition^ 
She resolved to lead the horse h€>meenfoot^ 
tmt be aga/in stajrted^ and broke froni her. She 
repeated her attempt to seize the bridle^ btit 
the horse^' still under the impression of fear, sud* 
denly tmned out of the roac)^ and directed- his 
course to the right> over the common field. Sh« 
immediately followed^ in the hope of ovi^rtaking 
him^ but unfortunately lost one of her shoes ia 
the snow. Altbois^ fatigued with her exertions^ 
and impeded in the pursuit by a heavy basket^ 
^onfaining several artidei of domestic consump* 
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tioft, wliich sbe hi*d brought ftom nmrket, she 
still persisted, and foHowing him through an 
opening in a hedge, she overtook him, ai 
the distance of about a quarter of ^ mile from 
the place where she alighted. Taking hold of 
the bridle, she once- more endeavored to lead 
him home, but had not retraced her steps farther 
xhan a thicket contiguous to the abovermentioiied 
hedge,- when she found herself so much e^xhaost^ 
cd, and her hands and feet, particularly her left 
foot, which was Without a shoe, so exceedingly 
beflumhed, that she was incapable of proceeding 
farther, in this state she sat down upon the 
ground, and letting go the bridle, sard td the 
horse, calling him j by his name : *' Tinker, I am 
too much tiped to go any^ fitiheTy you must g6 
home without mc ;'^ and excjaimed : '^ Lord have 
mercy upon me ! whet will become of me !'* 

The horse, as if understanding the words of 
his mistress, accordingly went home/ His ar- 
rival coosequently alarnied the husband of the 
unfortunate- woman ; wlso; accompiu»ied by ano^ 
ther person, set off with a lantern in quest of her, 
and went' quite to Cambridge, wheJre he eould 
t>btaiii no Other intelligence than that she had, 
left the iim at six o'clock ttiiBt' evenfing. They 
^gain expioredthe'road'^tbe sftihe night, and ibt 
four miQceedHig days with no better Jsuccess, saai 
even searched the huts; of nhe ^psies.iathkl 
^aeighborhood, suspeeting that she mighjbhane 
keen robbed and murdered by those people. , 

The ground where the poOr wom«n wasleUt 
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WHS on & level wkh the eouampa fitld. She wa^ 
well acqoamted with its situation^^ a» well a» with 
il^ distance ffom> and bearing wkh. respect to 
her own house. At this time tliere was but » 
yinidl quantity of; dnow drifted near her, but it 
ItccQiBHlated with such rapidity, that, at eight 
9'clock, which abe knew by the j^ioging ol* Cbes*- 
ierton b6U> sb^ was completely inclosed by it. 
The depth of the soow in which she was enve^* 
loped was about six feet>, and over: her bead be<^- 
tween two ai^ three. Shie was now incapable 
of makii^ any efiSeeluai a4;teffl|;il U>^ disei^ikge 
t^rseU], and the eeld wa» sop intenat, that her 
clothes were frodea sti&. Resigmng herseff^ 
Iherefore;, wi^ oafamess to bei metaJOKsholf^ sir 
tuatdon,. she awairted tt^r dawn of the ^neeeediiVs 

In' thift nacMi^eclalliit&stalie she passed the Ban^ 
1Hg]ht of her captivity,, d«ising. whiej^ siie slept 
i9fify liftle^ £a«}y tbe ne^itmomiag she diatmctly 
h^aird^ tbe rii^g of » faett at one of the neighr 
borkiig filta^eff. Bet slmd wan now engaged^ 
widi the tbougl»fc» «f her pteaertalion, and ettb- 
ployed kseM in d«vi8hig.ex^diei»ls to attract the^ 
B0dc« of ai^ p^on, paoBifeig^iieai.the pli^se, so^ 
1M. te lead) to^ m dmcoyskvyot^ hth siteialioak She 
Dbserved^befioEe her m cweulan'^ertili^ in. thc- 
taow^ wjmat, laroB feet io^.lengdi> and six m^hes'^ 
lii diameter,^ mmiMig ofaMifuefy upwarda^throogki 
like mass*. Bueahing off a brancli o£'the btah^ 
which wag close to her, she thr^ist her haadkeiv- 
4Mefy wifih' i«B asMBt^nc^ ducongl^llift bple, Audi 
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hung it as a signal of distress, on a twig that re-' 
maincd uncovered. At the same time she re- 
collected that the change of the moon was at 
hand ; and having an almanack in her pocket,* 
she took it out, but not without great difficulty, 
for the purpose of consulting it, and found that 
there would be a new moon on the next day, 
February the 4th. Tlie difficulty which she 
found in lakiftg the aliiianack from her pocket,* 
proceeded, in a great measure, from the stiftnesV 
of her clothes ; but the troul)]e was compensated 
by the consolation which the prospect of a speedy 
change in her favor afforded. 

The extremity of the hole was closed, on the 
first niorning of her imprisonment, with a thin' 
covering of snow or ice, which easily transmit* 
ted the light. This she broke when she |wit out 
her handkerchief, and in consequence of the ad- 
mission of the external air, she found herself 
very cold. The second morning it* was again 
closed ih a simileir manner, atid thus continued, 
till the third day, after Which it remained open; 
She perfectly distinguished the changes of day 
and night, heard several times the bells of her own 
and some of^ther^ighboring villages, particu- 
larly thai of Chesterton, whicH, in the winter 
season, ring? every night at' ^ight o'clock, attdf 
dt four in the niovning ; 'atid is two miles Histant 
from the place where she sat; ' ^ 

Her attention was' frequently rouzed by the 
gound of carriages upoh the road, and the cries' 
if -animals, such fis^^the blealitig ef she^p^ antf.. 

m 
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the barking of dogs. She one day overh^rd a 
conversation between two gypsies, relative. to an 
ass they had lost. Having a sniiiF-box in her. 
pocket, she pulled it out, and took two pinches 
of snuff, bjut received so little gratification from 
the indulgence, that she never repeated itr^ It 
might be supposed that the irritation occasioned 
by the snuff would have been peculiarly gratefuL 
and that being deprived of all other comforts, 
she would have solaced herself with those which 
the box afforded till its contents were exhausted. 
Probably, however, the cold she endured might 
have deadened her powers of sen^tion to such a 
^egree that the snuft' was ao longer capable of 
communicating any stimulus. 

Finding that her left hand began to swell, in 
consequence of her reclining, for a considerable 
time, on that arm, she took two rings from hef 
4nger, and put them,, together^ with the monej» 
idle had in a^smalibox^ oonceiving that, in case 
of her d.eatb,.they wpuld be less liable to be over- 
looked by any person by whom she might b^ 
discovaed. She frequently shouted with all bee 
force, in the hopje of being heard by any wha 
chanced to pass ^hj^t way. She particularly en- 
deavored to attrpwt the attention of the gypsies, 
who passed, nearer to her than any other persons,, 
but they perceived no sound proceeding fr<5m her 
snow-formed cavern. 

, She bad been entombed near); a week, wbem 
^n the, Friday after the comniencement of hei: 
miMbxtunes^ ^ thaw took place^ Sb« nour felt 
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extremely faint and languid. Till thi.s time she 
had not had any sleep^ and she subsisted during 
the whole period of her confinement on the snow, 
which she ate. In consequence of the thaw, her 
clothes now were soaked through ; the aperture 
already described, became considerably enlarged, 
and tempted her to make an effort for her re- 
lease. It was, however, in vain ; her strength 
was too much impaired, and her feet and legs 
were perfectly useless; She now, for the first 
time, began to despair of deliverance from this 
forlorn situation : her sufferings increased ; she 
sat with one of her hand^ spread over her face, 
and fetched profound sighs; her breath was short 
and difficult, and the symptoms of approaching 
dissolution became hourly more alarming. Such 
was her situation, when the precaution she had 
taken on h^r first being immured in this dreary 
•abode, led to her discovery. 

On Sunday, February the 10th, a young far- 
mer, named Joseph Muncey, returning home - 
from Cambridge, about noon, crossed over the. 
open field, and passed very near the place of 
Mrs. Woodcock's imprisonment. His eye was 
attracted by a colored handkerchief, suspended 
from the twigs ; he walked up to the place, and 
perceived an aperture in the snow. It was th^s 
aperture that led to the wretched prisoners apart- 
meat, which was sufficiently large to >afford her 
room to move herself three or four inches in any 
direction, but not to stand ujpright, being only 
about three feet and a half in height, and two 
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in the :broadest part. He heard a sound Issue 
from it, similar to that of a person breathing with 
difficulty. He looked in, and beheld, a female 
figure, whom he immediately recognized to be 
the v^ry person who had been so long missing. 
Without speaking to her, he ran and communi- 
cated the discovery he had made to another young 
farmer and a shepherd, who were at a little dis-"^ 
tance. Scarcely able to credit his report, they 
repaired with him to the spot. The shepherd 
called out : ^' Are you there, Elizabeth Wood- 
cock r on which she called him by his name, 
saying in a faint and feeble accent ; " I know 
your voice ; for God's sake help me out of this 
place.'* 

The utmost efforts were immediately made to 
4X)mply with her request. The shepherd cleared 
a way through the snow till he was able to reach 
l^er ; she eagerly grasped his hand, imploring 
him not to leave her. " I have been here a long 
time^*^ observed she. *' Yes," answered the 
man, '' ever since Saturday." — ^' Aye, Saturday 
. week," she repFied, " I have heard the bells go- 
two Sundays for church." This observatioa 
proved how perfectly she was apprized of the du- 
ration of hct confinement. 

During this conversation with the shepherd, 
the other two had hastened to the village to con- 
\ey the information to her husband, and to pro- 
cure proper means for conveying her home- Thej 
soon returned, accompanied by Mr, Woodcock, 
und gome of tb^^ neighbors, bringizig w ith thcmi 
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a chaise-cart, blankets, and refreshment. Hav- 
ing cleared the snow a little more away, one of 
the party went up to her, and, at her request, 
gave her a piece of biscuit and a small quantity 
of brandy, by which she found Jierself conside- 
jable refreshed. When he took her up, to put 
her into the chaise, the stocking of the left leg, 
adhering to the ground, came off. Though 
he moved her with the utmost caution, she faint- 
ed in his arms. Nature was greatly exhausted; 
and the motion, together with the^ impression 
smde by the sight of her husband &nd ne^ibors' 
was top much for her strength and spirits. She 
however, soon came to herself again, and being 
gently placed in the ^ariiage, and covered with 
the bkmkets, was conveyed without delay, to 
lier own hous^. 

On her Btnisi there she was immediately put 
to bed 9 hi^r bands and arms were ^odden, but 
not very cold, though her legs and feet were* 
The latter, tedecd^were, in a great measure, 
mortified. Mr. (Mke«, the surgeon, who attended 
her, found that A^ frost had extended its vio* 
lent effects from the end of the toes to the mid- 
dle of the instep, including more than an inch 
above th^ heels, and all the bottom of the feet, 
which were morticed, so that medical appiicar 
tions were incapable of restoring them. All the 
toes were removed, and the integuments from the 
bottom of one foot, but a piece at the heel was 
*o long before it loosened itself that the os caki$ 
and tmdo jf chillis had suffered. 

¥OL. I.— N<0. 3. K 
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By the middle of April the sored begau to 41^ 
minisii; her appetite was toIeraUj good, ainl 
her genera) health improving; but with ail these 
favorable circumstances^ she felt extremely on^- 
comfortable. Hct prospect, it is true, was very, 
discouraging. Though her life was saved, yet 
the nxutilated state in which her sufferings had 
left her, without even a chance of ibeing ever 
itble to attend to the duties of her family, was 
worse than death itself. It is not improbable 
that this consideration preyed vapon l^r spirits^ 
and contributed to abridge her life,for ber health 
began again to decline, and <he xdosed a lingeiv 
ing existence on the iSthof July, IWQ* 



S. BISSET. 

Perhaps no period ever produced a inWe' 
singular character than Bisset; though in the 
age of apathy in which he lived, his merit was/ 
but little rewarded. At any former «Ea of iime> 
the man who could assume a command over the^ 
dumb creation, and make them a^ot with a dcupi-* 
lity vhich far exceeded mere brutal itistiucly 
would have been looked upon as possessed of *u^* 
j^rnatural powersi according to the pagan no- 
tions ; or would have been burned as a wizard^ 
according to the christian system. 
Bisset was born at Perth^ in Scotland^ abo^ 
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the year 17^1. He budooe or twa brethers Wei 
to the watch-making ha^oess^ who settled is 
Ireland, but having himself served a regulaip 
time to a shoe*maker, and being a remarkably 
good hand at what is called women's work, be 
went to London, where be married a woman 
who brought him some property, turned broker, 
and continued to accumulate money, until th« 
notion of teacliing quadrupeds attracted his at- 
tention in the year 173&. Heading an account 
of a remarkable horse shewn at the fair of St. 
Germain's, curiosity led him to try his skill on a 
horse and a dog which he bought in London, and 
he succeeded beyond all expectation. Two mon- 
kies were the next pupils be took in band ; on« 
of ^hese he taught to dance and tumble on the 
rope, whilst the other held a candle with one 
paw for his companion, and with the other 
played a barrel organ. These antic animals be 
also instructed to play several fanciful tricks, 
such as drinking to the company, riding and 
tumbling upon the horse's back, and going 
through several regular dances with the dog* 

Being a man of unwearied patience, three 
young cats were the next objects of his tuition. 
He taught those domestic tigers, to strike their 
paws in such directions on the dulcimer^ as to 
produce several tunes, having music-books be- 
fore them, and squalling at the same time in dif- 
ferent keys or tones, first, second, and third, by 
way of concert. In such a city as London, these 
feats could not fail of making some noise; bia 
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house was evety day cr<wded^ and great inters 
mption given to his business. 

Among the rest^ he Was visited by an exhibitor 
of wonders ;—PiiM5hbeck, brother to the little 
gentleman^ whose elegant trifling in the toy-way 
has been well known to attract the attention of 
royalty. This gentleman advised him to a public 
exhibition of his animals at the Haymarket^ and 
even promised^ on receiving a moiety, to be 
concerned in the exhibition. Bisset agreed/ but 
the. day before the performance. Pinchbeck de- 
fined, and the other was left to act for himselfi 
The well known Cafs Opera was advertised in 
ilie Ilaymarket : the horse, the dog, the niou- 
keys, and the cats, went through their several 
parts with imcommon applause, to crowded 
houses : and iQ a few days Bisset found himself 
possessed of neatly n thousand pounds to reward 
his ingenuity. 

< This' success excited a desire of extending 
his dominion over other animals, including evea 
the feathered kind. He procured a leveret, and 
reared it to beat several iparcbes on the drum 
with its hind-legs, until it became a good stout 
hare. This creature, which is always set down 
as the most timid, he declared to be as mischiev-* 
ous and bold an animal, to the extent of ita 
power, as any with which he was acquainted*^ 
He taught canary-birds, linnets, and sparrows, 
to spell the name of any person in company, to 
distinguish the hour and minute of time,^and 
play inany other surprismg tricks ; he trained 
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^ tufk€y^CK:k» to go ibroMgb a^ wgnfiir co«n«r 
lry^$a>c€ : but in d^kig thk hf ^^^o^iessed h^ 
udopted th& eastern leethod^ by which comely 
lure made to dance^ by heating the Poor. !» tb^ 
coorae of six months ie«ching» ht mitde a iuFtlo^ 
fetch and carry like a dog; and having ehalked 
the floor>. and blackened ils ota^s, could direct 
it to trace out any given name of the comply.. 
It i« not, however, to be imagined, that the very 
great time be employ efl in teaching those different 
creatures, could eirer m*ke him a retum f<Mr th« 
neglect of bis industry. He found hiawelf con- 
strained, in the coiii^ of a few years> to make 
an itinerant exhibition of part of his coU^ction^ 
And to sell some other animals belonging to it. 

In the year 177a, he exhibited his animals ia 
Dublin, to the very greM aat£H*isbment of thout- 
sands; after which he tK^otk the north-west circuit 
of the kiogdfHB^ astd settled 9^ kngib at Belfa$t^ 
vfaefr he established hinDseif in a public-house, 
determined to have mHhing m^re to do with ^ay 
bat the rational port of animated nature. 

But the habits and amusements^of life cannot 
be all at cHice abandoned^ He trained a dog: 
unda cat to go through many amasing perform^- 
«n€es. His coflilideDoe even led him to try expe-* 
afimenta on a goU-fiah^ which be did pot despair 
^ making fierfectly tractable. But some tim^ 
«i£terwa£ds> a doiiiNi beiag started to biniy whe-* 
4(her the ofastii^acy of a pig coukt be eonq^ered^ 
iu8 usual patient f^irUtude was practised to try 
Ihe experiokcikt^ H« bought ^ bkck fucking 
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pig in the market of Belfast for three shillings, 
and trained it to lie under the stool on which he 
sat ,at his work.* At various intervals^ during 
six or seven months^ he tried in vain to hring 
the young boiar to his purpose : and despairing 
of every kind of success^ he was on the point 
of giving it away, when it struck him to adopt 
a new mode of teaching ; in consequence ' of 
ii^ich^in the course of sixteen months, be made 
aa animal^ supposed the most obstinate and per- 
verse in nature, to become the most tractable 
and docile. 

In August, 1783, he once more turned itine- 
rant^ and took his learned pig to Dublin, where, 
it was first shewn for two or three nights at Ra* 
nelagh. It was not only under full command, 
bvt appeared as pliant and good-natqred as a 
spaniel. When the weather made it necessary 
that he should remove to the city, he obtained 
|>ermission of the chief magistrate, and aiiver- 
tised the pig for exhibition in Dame-street. It 
was seen two or three days by many persons of 
ecmdition, to spell, without any apparent direc- 
tion, the name or names of those in compaiff, 
to cast up accounts, and to point out even the 
words thought of by persons presenj:; to iell ex* 
actly the hour, minutes, and seconds ; to point 
out the married and* unmarried ; to kneel, mid 
make his obeisance to the company, with many 
other tri(;ks no less wonderful and extraordinary^ 
Bisset was- thus in a fair way of '^ bringing hi& 
pig to a good market/ when a man, whose ig« 
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Aofance and insolence di8^;racecl, authority, broke 
into the room ; with th^t brutality which the 
id^a of power gives^ (what Shakespeare calls) a 
^ pelting petty officerjf' he assaulted the uno^ 
fending man^ broke and destroyed eveiy thing 
by which the performance was directed^ and 
drew bis sword to kill the swine> which might 
justly have been called a half -reasoning, instead 
of a grovelling animal, that hi the practice of 
good manners, was at least the superior of the 
assailant. The injured Bisset pleaded, without 
any avail, the permission he obtained from 
the chief magistrate ; he was threatened to be 
dragged to prison, if he was found any more of- 
fending in fhe same manner. The agitation of 
mind he experienced on this occasion, threw him. 
into a fit of illness from which he never recover 
ed ; and he died not long after at Chester^ oi^. 
his way to London. 



SARAH BISHOP. 

That the impulse tQ solitude sometimes acts 
with irresistible power over the human mindj 
and causes man to estrange himself entirely from 
the society of bis fellow-creatures, is proved by 
numerous instances both in ancient and moder^ 
times. These instances are, hov^isver, almost en^* 
tirely confined to one sex. Vaiious causes^. ^^ 
physical and moral, concur to excite in men « 
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frequent iDcIination to retii^m^nt ; mhile othem 
of ft cbntrarj nature produce, in the femaie mracl> 
cotitraiy ^ects. Among the many examples of 
total seclasion whtdi are trpon record^ there are 
very few of women who have somkted to its prw 
nations. To find one of the lair sex immured 
in a cave^ remote from all kuman society, may^ 
Justly be considered as a circumstance not a Ht«» 
tie remarkable. Acquainted with all their de&* 
eacy of body, tlieir najtaral timidity of mind> and 
their inordinate Jove of seeing^ and being seen> 
we cannot withhold our astonishment when we find 
one of tbem fbniaking att human society fi>r the 
dreary haunts ^ savage beasts^ and the iaecount 
appears almost too romantic to obtain belief. The 
following narrative furnishes an example of a 
singiikMr female character of thiff description^ now 
ipesidiiig in the neighbourhood of Sakoi, in 
Duchess county, in the American State of Hen 
York. 

Sarah Bishop wns a y» qn g lady of considera* 
ble beauty, a competent share of mental endow- 
ments and education ; she possessed a handsome 
fortune, but was of a tender and delicate consti* 
tution, enjoyed but a precarioirs state of health,, 
and could scarcely he comfortable without con- 
stant recourse to mediciiw? attd cafefnl attendances^ 
She was often heard to say that she had no dread 
of any animal on eartfc twit man. Ksgusted 
with Iter fellow-creatures, she withdrew from all 
human society, «md at* the age of about twenty- 
men^ in the bloom of Mey resetted to tbs mwi^ 
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tdins which divide Salem from North Salcm : 
where she has spent her days to the present 
time, in a cave, or rather cleft of the rock^ 
withdrawn from the sociejty of every living 
being. 

As the traveller passes the southern and most 
elevated ridge of the mountain, and begins to 
descend the southern steep, he comes to a per- 
pendicular descent of rock of about ten feet, 
in the front of which is this cave. At the foot 
of the rock is a gentle descent of rich and fer- 
tile ground ; extending about ten rods, when it 
abruptly forms a frightful precipice, descending 
about half a mile to the pond, known by the 
name of Long Pond. 

On the right and lef^ of this fertile ground, 
the mountain rises iadiffi, and almost encloses 
it, being a square of about half an acre. la 
the front of the rock on the north, where the 
cave is, and level with the ground, there ap 
pears to be a large fragment, of the size of 
about two fathoms, thrown out of the rock by 
some unknown convulsioa of nature, lying ia 
front of the. cavity whence it was rent, partly 
inclosing the mouth, and forming a room of the 
same dimensions with the mass itself : the rock 
is left entire above, and forms the roof of this 
humble mansipn. 

This cavity is the habitation of this femal^her* 
mlt, and here she has spent twenty-three of her 
best years, self-secluded from all human society. 
She keeps no domesticated animal, not even afowll^ 
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a cat, or a dog. Her little plantation, consisting 
of half an acre, » cleared of wood, and reduced 
to grass, but she makes little use of it, excepting 
that she has raised a few peach trees on it, and 
plants yearly a few hills of beahs, cucumbers, 
and potatoes. The whole plot is surrounded 
with grape-vines of luxuriant giowth, whick 
overspread all the surrounding wood, and pro- 
duce grapes in the greatest abundance. On the 
opposite side of the cave is a fine spring of ex- 
cellent water, which issues froin the side of the 
mountain, and loses itself in this little place. . 

/' At this fountain," says a traveller who went 
purposely to visit this spot, in November, 1804j 
" we found the wonderful woman, whose ap- 
.pearance it is rather difficult to describe; indeed, 
like nature in its first state, she was without form,, 
that is^ shfe ^peaifed in no form or position I 
had ever seen before ; her dress appeared Hitle 
else but one confused and shapeless mass of rags„ 
patched together without any order, obscuring 
all api)earance of human shape, excepting her 
head, wich was clothed with a luxuriancy of 
lank grey hair, depending on every side just as 
nature and time had fmmed it, without any kind 
of artificial covering or oraament whatever. 

'• When she had discovered our approach^ 
her manner resembled that of any wild and ti- 
mid animal. She stai'ted, hastened with the ut- 
most precipitation to her cave, in w^hich she 
took refuge, and barricaded the entrance with 
old sixoiiSj which she pulled from the decayed 
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trees. To tliis humble mansion we approached, 
and after some copversation with b«r^ obtained 
permission to remove the pallisades and look in '^ 
for we were not able to ent«r, the room being 
only large enough to accommodate a single per-* 
son. We conversed with her a considerable 
time, found her to be of a sound mmd^ a reli- 
gious turn of thought, and entirely happy and 
contented with her situa^n ; of this she has 
given repeated demonstration to others, who have 
in vain solicited her to quit this dr«ary a^>ode,^ 
We saw no utensil, eitlier for labor or cookeiy,- 
except an old pewter bason, and a goirrd-sheB ; 
no %ed but the -solid rock, iraless it were a f&m 
old rags, scattered here and theie upon h ; Imt 
bed-clothes of any kind ; nor the least appearaooe 
of any sort^food, and no fire. 

'^ She had, indeed, a place in one eorwer <rf 
her 'cell, where "she kindles a fire at times, but it 
does not appear that any ftre has been kindled 
there* this year, (1804). To confirm this opi- 
nion, a gentleman says, that he passed her cell 
five or six days after a great fall of snow in the 
beginning of March last, th^t she had no fire 
then, and had not been out of her cave since 
the snow hed fallen* How «he subsists during 
the severe season, is yet a mystery. She says 
she eats but little ilesh of any kind, and it is dif- 
ficult to imagine how she is supported through 
the winter season. In the summer she subsists 
on the berries, nuts, and roots, which the moun- 
tains afford. It may be, that she secretes her 
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X 



DFinter store in some other fissure in the rock^ - 
more coDvenient for that ptirpose^ than the cell 
sh6 inhabits. ^ 

*' She keeps a Bible with her^ and says she 
takes much satisfaction^ and spends much time 
in reading and meditating on its pages. It may 
be, this woman js a sincere worshipper of God ; 
if so, she is yet more rich, wise, and happy, than 
thousands in affluence and lionor, who behold 
her with astonishment and scorn. At any rate, 
from this bumble, yet astonishing page of human 
i^$iure, we read a most interestmg lecture on the 
human heart. It was the peculiar state of thia 
woman's heart which impelled her to forsake the 
society of mankind, and led her to this solitary 
Biansion. The human heart, under the impulse 
of any particular propensity, will seek happiness 
in solitude, dishonor, deformity, and death it- 
«elf, wiiile its antipathies, on the contrary, caA 
embitter a para^se of joy.'' 
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The following pages afford a striking illustra- 
tion of the remarks of Dry den, who observes^ 
that. 

Content is wealth, tlie ricTics of the mind^ , 
* Arid happy he who can that treasure find ; 

But the base miser starves amid his store, ^ 

Broocfs o'er bis gold, and griping still for morCy C 

Sits sadij pining, and believes he's poor. j 

Daniel Dancer, one of the most remarka- 
ble instances of the insatiable thirst of gold re- 
corded in the history of human nature, was bom 
in tlie year 17 j6, on Harrow-weald Common, 
near Harrow, in Middlesex. His father, who 
possessed considerable property, had four chil- 
dren, three sons and one daughter, of whom 
Daniel was the eldest. His youth was not dis- 
tinguished for any particular passion or propen- 
sity, and it was not till he succeeded to the for- 
tune which devolved to him by the death of hia 
father, that he manifested the inordinate love of 
money, which rendered him miserable during the 
remainder of his life. His sister, whose disposi- 
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tion exactly corresponded with his own, conti- 
nued to reside with him till his death. 

This fare of this saving couple was invariably 
thle same. They used constantly on a Sunday to 
boil a sticking of beef, with fourteen hdrd dum- 
plings, and this was to last during the whole 
week. No consideration could induce them to 
alter this arrangement, excepting it were a cir- 
cumstance like the following. Mr. Dancer walk- 
ing out one morning, found on the common a 
sheep, which. had apparently died of disease. He 
instantly seized the precious present which fortune 
had thrown in his way, carried home the carcase, 
skinned it, and'cut it up; after which his sister 
made it into pies. Whether Mr. Dancer was 
delighted at thus living at a small expence, or at 
the change of diet they afforded, he expressed 
a great partiality for these pies, and wa§ ex- 
tremely frugal of them while they lasted. 

Had not Miss Dancer lived iri an enlightened 
age, she would most certainly have run the risk 
of incurring the penalties inflicted on those un- 
' happy wretches accused of witchcraft ; so per- 
fectly did her appearance agree with the ideas at- 
tached to a witch. She seldom stirred out of 
her miserable hut, except when alarmed by the 
cries of hun^men and hounds : on such occa- 
sions she used to sally forth, armed with a pitch- 
fork, with which she endeavored to repel the 
progress of these intruders on her brother's 
grounds; and her appearance was rather that ^ 
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of a moving mas^ of rags, than of a human 
being. 

During her last illness, her brother was fre- 
quently requested to procure medical assistance 
for her. His reply was, " Why should f waste 
my money, in wickedly endeavorino: to counter- 
act t-he will of Providence? If the old girl's time 
is come, the nostrums of all the quacks in Chris- 
tendom cannot save her : and she may as well 
die now as at any future period." < >f lawyers 
and physicians he entertained a verv unfavorable 
opinion. Sooner than have any connc ction with 
a lawyer, he said, he would deal with the devil ; 
and to use his own expression, " All the gentle- 
men of the faculty are medical tinkois, who, in 
endeavoring to patch up cffe blemish i.i the hu- 
man frame, never fail to make tvn** i'e thought 
bellows-makers, uuderiakej-s, aad truuk-mafcers 
very extravagant felloivs, on account of their 
great waste of nails, ivhich profusion he thought 
unnecessary. 

The only food he pffered his sister during her 
indisposition wa<^ her usual allowance of cold 
dumpling and sticking of beef, accompanied 
-with the affectionate declaration, that if she did 
not hke it, she might go without. The kindness 
of Lady Tempest and Captain Holmes, who in- 
herited the whole of Mr. Dancer's fortune, made 
ample amends for her brother's inhumanity, and 
soothed her dying moments. In consideration 
of her tenderness, Miss Dancer intended to'have 
- left Lady Tempest the property she possessed, to 
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the amount of 20001. She, however, expired 
before she signed her will, which she haci di- 
rected to be made, on which her two other ^bro- 
thers who were equally celebrated for parsimony, 
put in their claim foF a share of her fortune. 
To this proposal Daniel refused to accede, and a 
law-suit ensued ; the result was^ that he recover- 
ed 10401. of hJs sister's property, as the price of 
her board for thirty years, at 30l. per annum, 
and lOOl. for the two last years, in which he de- 
. clared she had done nothing but eat and lie in 
bed. What remained aftej these deductions 
was equally divided among the three brothers^ 

On the death' of his sister, finding himself 
lonesome, he hired a man for his companion, 
who was a proper counterpart of himself. This 
servant, Griffiths, had, by severe parsimony, 
contrived to accumulaie 5001. out of wages which 
had never exceeded lOl. per annum. At the 
|ime he hired with Mr. Dancer, he was about 
sixty years of age, and his wages were eighteen^ 
pence per week. He assisted his master in pick- 
ing up bones, 8cc. accordingly^ when they went 
put, they took different roads for the same pur- 
pose; but Griffiths having a taste for strong beer 
would tipple a little, which was the cause of 
much altercation at nigBt, when he returned 
boiixe to his master. 

From a principle of rigid economy, Mr. 
Dancer rarely washed his hands and face ; 
and when he did, it was always without the as- 
sistance of either spap or towd. Dispensing 
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with those articles of expensive luxury, he used, 
when the sun shone, to repair to a neighboring^ 
pool, and after washing himself with sand, he* 
Would lie on his back in the sun to dry himself. 
His tattered gannents, which were scarcely suffi- 
cient to cover his nakedness, were kept together 
by a strong hay-band, which he fastened round 
his body. His stockings were so patched, that 
not a vestige of the original could be perceived^ 
and in cold and dirty weather he wound about 
his legs ropes of hay, so that his whole figure 
presented the most striking,picture of misery that 
can possibly be conceived. 

At one period of his life, he used annually to^ 
purchase two shirts,, but for several years pre- 
ceding his* death, he allowed himself only one^ 
This he bought at some old clothes shop, and 
seldom exceeded half-a-crown ia price. After 
coming into his possession,, it never underwent. 
the operations of washing or mending,, nor did: 
he ever change it till it dropped from his bacic 
in rags. In making one of these purchases^ he^ 
was involved in an affair which gave him no» 
small trouble and uneasiness. Being desired by 
the mistress of a shop, to which he went to pur- 
chase an old shirt,, to mention his price, he told* 
her, ^^ as much under three shillings as possible.'* 
A shirt was. accordingly produced^- for which,, 
after bargaining- a long time. Dancer, as he de- 
clared, agreed to give two shillings apd nine- 
pence. He gave the woman three shillings, andft 
Y^t^di for the change, but to his mortificatioat 
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and surprize, fi)ie refused to give any, positively 
asserting, that he had agreed to take the shirt at 
Ae price she had received. Remonstrances were 
vain, and to suffer such a diminution of his pro- 
perty without endeavoring to obtain redress, he 
regarded as criminal. He therefore summoned 
the woman to a court of conscience, and to sup- 
port his claim^ade two joumies to town ; but 
after a full hearing, the poor man was not only 
nonsuited but, obliged to pay the costs of the 
court, to the enormous amount of five shillings* 
To add to his vexation, his two journies had put 
him to the additional expence of three-pence 
more: for it can scarcely be supposed that a 
m^n of his age and wealth could travel on foot 
fifteen miles, and back again on the same day, 
without the extraordinary indulgence of a pen- 
JHQT-'Worth of bread and chees«, and a half-penny- 
worth of small beer. At this time Mr. Dancer 
was in the possession of property to the amount 
of30(X)l. ayear! 

When his sister died, he had a pair, of sheets 
on bis bed, which he would' never suffer to be. 
removed: but lay in them till they were worn 
out. He would not allow his house to be clean- 
ed, arid the room in which he lived was nearly 
filled with sticks he Had collected from his neigh- 
bours* hedges. He was for many years his own 
cobler, and the last pair of shoes he wore had 
become so large and ponderous, from thefre* 
^uent soles and coverings they had received^. 
that they rather Resembled hog-troughs thai)^ 
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Such was hw attentioa to parsimony in every 
thing that could in the smallest degree coiitri* 
bute to his advantage^ that whea obliged tp re-, 
lieve the wants of nature, he would rather walk 
two miles than not assist in manuring ki$ ossn 
lands. He gathered in his rambles all the bones 
he met with, and rather than return home emp<* 
ty-handed, he would load himself with the dung 
of the cattle on the common. The bones he 
first picked himself, and then broke in pieces 
for his dog Bob. His conduct to this favorite, 
whom he always called,. '^ Bob my child," 
affords a striking instance of human inconsis^ 
tency ; for while he himself would swill the pot- 
liquor of Lady Tempest's kitchen, to save the 
expence of a penny. Bob was allowed a pint 
of milk daily. His affection for this dome»-' 
tix?^was nevertheless, overpowered by a consider 
ration which, with him, carried irresistible, weight. 
Complaints were made to him that Bob had wor* 
ried some sheep : on this,* he took the dog to a 
blacksmith's shop, where he ordered all his teeth 
to be broken off ^hort, to prevent a repetition of 
the mischief, for which be m^ght probably have 
been compelled to make compensation. 

Snuff was a luxury in which it is nikural t(y 
suppose that he never indulged ; yet he always 
begged, a pinch from those who'diil. In this 
mannei: he used in about a month to fill a snuff- 
box,^vhich he. always carried in bis pocket. He 
i hen exchanged its contents at a chandler's shop 
4 
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for a farthing candle, which was made to last 
till he had again filled his box, as he never syf- 
ftred any light in his^house, except when he was 
going to bed. — A horse which he kept for some 
time was never allowed more than two shoes, for 
his fore-feet; to shoe the hind-feet being,. in his 
opinion, an unnecessary expence. 

The report of his wealth, and the idea of it» 
conceabment about the house, once bfoug^it a^ 
troop of hoUse-breakers, who very ej^ily enter- 
ed, but could find Uttle property. This man 
concealed his ^treasure where no on'e could tWnk 
of looking for it. Bank notes usually Jay with 
spiders amongst the cobwebs in the cow-house ^ 
. guineas were concealed in holes in the chimney, 
and about the fire-place, covered with soot and 
ashes. Soon after the robbery, the thieves were 
apprehended, and as Mr. Dancer's presence at 
Abeir trial became .necessary. Lady Tempest 
begged his acceptance of a clean shirt, that he 
might make a decent appearance ; but he de-> 
clined the generous offer, assuring her that he 
had a new one on, which he had bought oh ly 
three weeks before, when it was quite chan<, 

This accident probably made some impression, 
iCnd rendered him desirous of placing his money 
in a lucre secure situation than bis own wretched 
hut. Repaiiing not long after to London, to. 
invent two thousand pounds in the funds, a gen- 
tleoaan who met him near the Exchange, mis^ 
taking him for a beggar, put a pei\ny into bis* 
hand. Though somewhat surprized atfiirst^.yet^ 
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irecollficting that every little helps, he put tji^ 
money into his pocket,* and continued his walk. 

Lady Tempest, who was the only person thi^t 
had any influence on the mind of this unhappy 
man, employed every possible perstiasion and 
device to induce him to partake of those conve- 
niences and comforts ^hich are so gratifying to 
others, but without eflfect. One day she, how- 
ever, prevailed on him to purchase a hat of a 
Jew for a shilling, that which he wore having been 
in constant use for thirteen years. She called 
upon him the next day, and to her surprize 
found that he still continued to wear the old one* 
On enquiring the reason, he, after much solici- 
tation informed her, that his old servant Grif- 
fiths, had given him sixpence profit for his bar- 
gain. 

The same lady, knowing that he was fond of 
trout stewed in claret, once sent him some as ^ 
present. The stew had become concealed dur^ 
ing the night, and though he durst not eat till 
it was warmed for fear of the tooth-ache, to 
which he was subject, yet he could not on any 
account afford the expence pf a fire. The in- 
genious method by which he contrived to re- 
lieve himself from this embarrassment, is cer- 
tainly worthy of admiration. The weather waa 
frosty, and at such times he always lay in bed to 
keep hin^self warm, and he conceived that a si- 
milar mode of proceeding would produce thtf 
9ame effect on the fi?h. He accordingly direct- 
ed it to be put, with the sauce, into a pewt€^~ 
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f)late, and covering it with another, placed them 
under bis body, andfsat upon them till the con- 
^ tents were sufficiently warmed ! 

During the illness which terminated his mis- 
spent life. Lady Tempest accidentally calling 
upon him, found him lying in an old sack, which 
came up to his neck. To her remonstrances 
' against the impropriety of such a situation, he 
replied, that having come into the world with- 
out a shirt, he was determined to go out of it in 
the same manner. She then requested him to 
have a pillow, to raise his head, when he imme- 
diately ordered his old servant Griffiths to bring 
bim a truss of hay for that purpose. Thus expired 
this miserable man, in October, 1794, in the 78th 
year of his age. 

His house, which at his death devolved to 
Captain Holmes, was a most miserable building, 
not having be^n repaired for half a century : 
tjbough poor in external appearnncft, ii was, how- 
. ever, discovered to be very rich within ; at dif- 
ferent times. Captain Holmes found large bowls 
filled with gnineas and half-guineas, and parcels of 
bank-notes -stuffed under the covers of old chairs. 
Large jugs of dollars and shillings were found in 
the stable. At the dead of night Mr. Dancer 
was known -to go to this place, but for wh^^t pur- 
pose no one could tell. It afterwards appeared 
that he used to rob one jug, to add "to a. bowl 
wliich was found buriod in the kitchen. 

It took many weeks to explore the contents of 
iiis dwelling. One of his riqhest escrutoirs wa* 
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the dung-heap in the cow-house, which contain- 
ed near ^500L and in an old jacket, carefully 
tied, and strongly nailed down to the manger, 
was the sum of 500l. in gold and Bank notes. 
In the chimney was about 2001. and an old tea- 
pot contained Bank liotes to the value of 6001. ; 
it was covered with a piece of paper, whimsi- 
cally inscribed, '^ J^ot to be hastily looked over." 

He left in landed property to the amount of 
500l. per annum to Lady Tempest, and after her 
death to hep only son. Sir Henry Tempest, of 
Stoke-end, Hereford : in shorty the whole pro- . 
perty which he left to Lady Tempest atid her 
brother Captain Holmes, was about 30001. per 
a^nnum. Lady Tempest did not long epjoy the 
accession of wealth which she acquired by this 
miser's death ; for she contracted an illness dur- 
ing her attendance upon Mr. Dancer in his last 
boiirs, that in a few months terminated her own 
life, in January, 1795. 

Notwithstanding his great penury, Mr. Dan- 
cer possessed some praiseworthy qualities. He 
observed the most rigid integrity in every trans- 
action, and was never averse to assist those of 
whom he entertained a good opinion, and whose 
embarrassments required a temporary aid ; but, 
at the same time, it must be confessed, he did 
not lend his mpney without expecting the i}sual . 
interest. His servant, Griffiths, always f^red 
much better than his master, having been in- 
dulged with whatever he chose tq eat and drink, 
besides a good and comfortable bed to sleep on. 
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The latteT Mr. Dancer deemed an unnecessary 
hixurj, yet his allowing his servant that which 
be denied himself, renders his character still 
more wonderful and unaccountable. 



HON. MR. HASTINGS. 

In the seventeenth century lived Mr. Hastings, 
son, brother, and uncle, to different earls of 
Huntingdon. In the year l6S8, he resided at - 
Woodlands, in the county of Dorset. He was 
an original in the age in which he lived, or rather 
the copy'of our ancient nobility, in hunting and 
"" in warlike times. He was low of stature, very" 
strong and very active, with reddish flaxen hair; 
his clothes were always made of green doth, and 
were never worth five pounds when new. His 
house was perfectly in the old fashion, -situated 
in the midst. of a large park> well stocked with 
deer. Nefir the mansion was a rabbit-warren ' 
to serve his kitchen, arid his domain contained 
many fish-ponds, abundance -of wood and tim- 
ber; a bowling-green, long but narrow, full of 
high ridges, it being n^ver levelled after it was 
ploughed ; it had a banquettin^ house like a 
Stand ; and als^o a large one buiU in a tree. He 
kept all manner of sporting dogs, for hunting 
buck, fox, hare, otter, and badger: and hawks, 
long and short winged. He had all sorts of nets 
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fct fish ; and had a walk in the New Forest, in 
the parish of Christ- Church. This last supplied 
him with red-deer, sea and river fish> and in- 
deed all his neighbors' grounds and royalties were 
free to him who bestowed all his time on these 
sports, but what he borrowed to caress his neigh* 
bors' wives, sisters, or daughters ; there being 
not a woman in all his walks of the degree of a 
yeoman's wifq, jEmd under the age of forty, but 
it w^s her own fiiult if he was not acquainted 
with her. This rendeiied him very popular, as 
he always spbke kindly to the hu shandy brother, 
or father, whom he promised to make extremely 
welcome to his hoase whenever he came ; there 
he found beef, pudding, ismd small beer in great 
plenty. This house was ndt so neatly kept as to 
shame him or his dusty slaves> the great hall be* 
ing sti-ewed with m€«*row-bones, fuil of hawks'* 
perches, hounds, spaniels, and terriers ; the up- 
per part being always hung with the skins of the 
Jbxes killed during the pl;esent and preceding 
year, with here and there a pole-cat, intermixed 
with game-keepers and hunting-poles in great 
abundance. The parlour was a large long room, 
as properly furnished : on a great hearth, paved 
with brick, lay sonae small favorite terriers, and 
the choicest hounds and spaniels : it was seldom 
but two of the great chairs had Utters of young 
cats in them, which were not to be disturbed^ 
Thre^ or four of these animals constantly a t'- 
tended hhn at dinner; and he kept a little white 
round stick, fourteen inclies long, lying by hi» 

▼ ox.. l.-*-N0.4. .M 
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tfencher> that he might defend such meat as he 
had no mind to part with to them. The win- 
dows, which were very large, served for places 
to lay his arrows, sling-bows, and cross-bows> 
and other such like accoutrements. The corners 
©f the. room were full of the best chosen hunt* 
%ing and hawking-poles ; at the lower end stood 
an oyster-table, which was in constant use. twice 
^ day, all the year round, for he never failed to 
eat oysters before dinner and supper through all 
the seasons ; the neighboring towii of Poole sup* 
plied him with them. The upper part of the 
room had two small tables, and a desk, on the 
one side, of which was a church bible, on the 
other the book of mart3?rs; on the tables were 
hawks* heads, bells, and such like, two or three 
old green hats, with their crowns thnist in, so as 
to hold ten or a doxen eggs, which were of a 
particular kind of poultry^ which he took much 
care of, and fed himself. Tables, dice-boxes, 
and cards were not wanting: in the hole of the 
desk were plenty of tobacco-pipes, that had \)etn 
used On one side of this end of the room was 
the door of the closet, whereia stood the stroiig^ 
beer and the wire, which never came out but in. 
single glasses, that being the rule of the house 
exactly observed, for he never exceeded in drink 
or permitted it ; oa the other side was the door 
into an old chapel not used for devotion.' The 
pulpit, as the safest place, never wanted a cold 
chine of beef and venison pasty, gammon of 
faacon> or great appk pie, with^a thick crust ex" 
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tremely bard baked. His table cost him not mueb« 
though it was good to eat at ; his sports supplied 
almost all bat beef and muttoa> e:!£tept Fridays^ 
ivhen be bad the best salt iish> as welt as other iish 
be could gety and this was the day on which hia 
neighbors of best quality most visited hitn. Al 
meals he very often poured syrup of gilly-llowers 
into 4iis sacky and had always a large glass stand-* 
ing by him^ holding a pint of small beer^ which 
he often stirred with rosemary. He was good- 
natured^ but soon angry, calling bis servants 
bastards^ cuckolds^ and knaves ; in all which he 
often spoke truth to his own knowledge^ though 
of the same man. He lived to be an hundred^ 
never lost his eye-sight, but always wrote and 
read without spectacles, and got on horse-back 
without help till past fourscore ; he rode to the 
d^th of the stag when mnety years of age, aud^ 
died in 1650. 



MARY £AST. 

The subject of this article is one among the 
numerous females that might be mentioned who 
have for a long serSs of years sustained the cha^ 
racters, and devoted themselves to the occupa- 
tions and pursuits of men. We have seen them 
attaining the highest distinction in the republic of , 
letters^ entrusted with important diplomatic 
M ^. 
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crofnmissions and arriviDg at deserved eminence 
in the military career. Their examples seem to 
prove that, with the same edacation, women 
might be enabled to acquit themselves with equal 
credit in the professions exclusively assigned to 
the other sex. ' 

Mary East was born about the year 1715, and 
when very young, was courted by a man for 
whom she conceived the strongest affection. This 
>nan afterwards falling into bad courses, resolved 
to try his fortune on the highway ; but it was- 
not long before he was apprehended for -a rob- 
bery, for which he was tried and condemned to 
die ; this sentence, however, was changed to 
transportation. This circumstance, which hap- 
pened about the year 1731, so deeply affected 
the mind of Mary East, that she determined 
ever after to remain single. In the neighbor-*^ 
hood of her residence lived another young wo-» 
man, who having likewise met with several dis-* 
appointments in the tender passion, had formed 
a similar resolution. As they were intimate, they 
communicated their intentions to each other^and 
at length concluded to live together. Having - 
consulted on the most prudent method of pro- 
ceeding, it w$is proposed that one of them should 
put on man's apparel, and that they should live, 
as man and wife, in some place where they were 
liot known. The only ditficulty now was, who 
should be the man, which was decided by lot in 
favor of Mary East, who was then about, six-^ 
iLcn years of age, and her partner seventeen^ 
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The snm of money they possessed between tliend 
was about thirty pounds, with which they set 
out ; and Mary, after purchasing a man's habit, 
assumed the name of James How, by which we 
shall be obliged for a while to distinguish her. 
In their progress they chanced to stop at a small 
public-house at Epping, which was to be let ; 
this house they took, and lived in it for some 
time. 

About this period a quan*el, of the cause of 
which we are not informed, took place bietweert^ 
James How and a young gentleman, against 
whom James, however, entered an action, and 
obtained a verdict for five hundred pounds da- 
mages; With this sum our couple sought a placd 
in a better situation, and took a very good pub- 
lic ' house in Limehouse-hole, where they lived 
many years as man and wife, in good credit and 
esteem ; and by their industry and frugality con- 
trived to save a Considerable stim of money. 
Leaving the last-mentioned situation, they re- 
moved to the White Hor^e at Poplar, which, as 
well as several other houses, they afterwards pur- 
chased. 

In this manner they had lived about eighteen 
years, when a woman who was acquainted with 
Mary East in her youth, and was In the seci^et 
of her metamorphosis, knowing in what credit- 
able circumstances she now lived, thought this a 
favorable -opportunity to iurn her knowledge to 
her own advantage. She accordingly sent to 
Mr. How for ten potmds, at the same time iii- 
M 3 
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tlmating ibat in case of a refusal, she would di»** 
close all she knew coDcerning the aflair. Fear^ 
ful of ber executing this threat, James, in com-^ 
pliaoce with her demand, sent her the money. 

For a considerable time they remained free 
from any farther demands of a similar nature.^ 
How, with her supposed wife, continued to live 
in good -credit till the j'^^'^ 1764 ; she had served 
all the parish oflSces in Poplar, excepting that 
of constable and churchwarden, from tlie former 
qf which she was excused by a lameness in her 
band, occasioned by the quarrel above-men- 
Vioned, and the fiinctions of the latter she was. 
tp have performed the following year. She had, 
been several times foreman, of juries, though her 
effeminacy was ftequently remarked. At length,, 
^bout Christmas, 1764, the woman who had 
practised'the former piece of extortion^ resolved 
again to have recourse to the same «xpedient^ 
and w lib the like menaces obtained ten pounds. 
Viore. * Flushed witli her success, and emboU 
dened to prosecute her system of depredation, a, 
fortnight had not elapsed before ^he nepeated^ 
ber demand for the same sum,, which Janies. 
happened not to hav^ ip the house i but still 
fearing a discoverj>. sent her ))ack fiv.e j^ounds. 

About this time tiie supposed, wife of James. 
Bow was taken ill and died,, and the woman 
l^ow formed a pl^n to encrea§e her depredations.. 
For this purpose she procured two fellows to as-^ 
^ist her in its execntipn<: one of these, a mulatto,^ 
j^gsed for a police officer, and the other was^ 
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equipped with a pocket staff, as a constable, ^In^ 
these characters they repaired to the White- 
Horse, and enquired for Mr. How, who an- 
swered to the name. They informed her that, 
tl^ey were come from Justice Fielding, to appre- 
hend her for a robbery comnaitted thirty years 
before, and that they yvete acquainted with the 
secret of her sex. She was terrified to the high- 
est degree on account of the discovery, but. 
conscious of her innocence with regard to the 
robbery; aad an intimate acquaintance, Mr*. 
Williams a pawnbroker,, happening to pass by,, 
she called him in, and acquainted, him with the 
business of the two men, adding that she was^really?- 
a woman, but was innocent of the crime with, 
which she was charged. Mr. Williams, as soon 
a& he bad recovered from the. surprize occasion- 
ed by this disclosure,, told her she should not be. 
carried before Sir John Fielding,, but before het 
own bench of justices, adding, that he would, 
just step home, and return in a few minutes to 
accompany her. On his departure, the ruffians,, 
renewed their threats,, but at the same time told, 
her, if she would give them one hundred pounds, 
they would cause her no farther t^ouble>, if not, 
she should, be hanged in six days, and they, 
should receive forty pounds a-piece for bringing 
her to justice.. Notwithstanding their menaces,, 
she firmly resisted tbeir demand, waiting with . 
the utmost impatience for the return of Mr.. 
• Williams., Persisting in her refusal, they at^ 
length forced her out of the house, carried hec^ 
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through the fields, and conveyed her to GarlicK* 
hill, to the house of their employer; wherewith 
threats they obliged her to give a draft at a short 
date on Mr. Wilfiams. She was then set at 11^ 
berty. , 

It was now the month of July, 1765. On 
Monday the 14th, the woman in whose fevor 
the draft was given, went to Mr. Williams with 
it, to enquire if he would pay it, as it would be 
due the following Wednesday ; he replied, that' 
if she would bring it when due, he should know 
"better what to say. In the mean tim« he applied 
to the bench of justices for advice, and on the*^ 
Wednesday a constable was sent, with orders ta 
be in readiness in his house. The woman punc- 
tually attended with the draft, bringing the mu^ 
latto with her; they werfe both immediately 
taken into custody, and carried before the jus- 
tices sitting at the Angel, in WhitechapeJ, whi«' 
ther Mr. Williams repaired, attended by Mary 
East, in the proper habit of her sex. The awk- 
wardness of her behavior, occasioned by the al- 
teration of her dress, was such as to afford con- 
siderable diversion. 

In the course of the examination the womati. 
denied having sent for the sum of one hundred 
pounds, which, the meb had denganded, but the- 
mulatto declared thatif she had not sentbini oa 
such an errand, he should never have gone. Bj^ 
their numerous contradictions they completely: 
unfolded the villainy of their designs ; and the 
strongest proef being adduced of the extoWioa 
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and assault^ they were bodl coDfimiited to Qer« 
kenweU till the sessions^ to be tiide for the of-' 
fence. The other man who was engaged in this 
Befarious transaction^ would have been included 
in their punishoKsnt^ had he not by flight'evaded 
the arm of justice. 

It should have been observed, that before the 
supposed wife of James How died, finding l>er* 
self indisposed, she went to ber brother's in Es«. 
sex, for the benefit of the air, and after some 
stay, perceiving that she was near her end, she 
sent for her. supposed husband to come down to 
ber. As How neglected to comply with her re- 
quest, she informed her brother that the person 
with whom she had cohabited was not her bus-, 
band, but a woman j that they were paitners in 
the business, by which they had acquired be-^ 
tween thriee and four thousand poinds, part of 
which had been laid out in the pureb^ase of Bank 
Stock. As soon as the supposed wife was. dead 
and buried, her relations set out for Poplar to 
claipa her share of the property, which was ac-^ 
cordingly delivered to them t>y Mary £a$t« 

It is remarkable, that during the thirty-four 
years in which they lived together, neither the, 
husband nov the wife was ever observed to dress, 
a joint of meat, nor had they ever any meetings,, 
or the like, attheir house. They never kept any 
maid or boy, but the husband, Mary East, used 
always to draw beer, serve, fetch, and carry out 
tihe pots, so extremely solicitous were they tbat^ 
Aeir secret mi^ht not be discovered* 
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After she had disposed of her house and set-^ 
tied her nffairs, Mary East retired into another 
part of Poplar, tq enjoy with quiet and pleasure 
that property she had acquired by fair and ho- 
nest means^ and with an unblemished character. 
She died in January, 1781, aged sixty-four years, 
and left ber fortune to a friend in the country, 
and . a young woman who lived with her during 
ber retirement as a servant. 



HENRY LEE WARNER, ESQ. 

It is universally admitted that no country in the* 
world produces so many humourists and eccen- 
tric characters as the British islands. This ac-^* 
knowledgment is an indirect eulogy on the poli- 
tical constitution and the laws under which the 
English enjoy the happiness of living, and by 
wbidi et^ch individual issuifered to-gratify every 
whim., fancy, and caprice, provided it be not* 
]prejudicial to his fellow-creatures. It is, how^ 
ever, very rarely that we m^et with an instance 
of that particular kind of eccentricity by which 
the subject of this article was distinguished ; nay 
we much doubt whether any parallel case can be 
produced. 

Henry Lee Warner, Esq, of Walsingham- 
Abbey, in Norfolk, was born in 1 7M. He was 
the lineal descendant jjaid representative of the- 
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'eminent John Warner, formerly bisliop of Ro* 
Chester, whose estates he possessed, as well a$ 
those of Sir James Howe, Bart, of Berwick^ 
Wilts, and of Henry Lee, Esq. of Dane John^ 
in Kent. He was the aceomliahed scholar, the 
complete gentleman, and the sincere friend ; and 
although, from a series of ill health, and a natu^ 
ral love of retirement, he early withdrew from 
filling those puhlic stations, in which, withhis 
ability, fortune, and integrity, he would have 
made a very distinguished figure, yet in private 
life he was universally respected for his steady 
adherence to the rules of justice and moderation, 
and his constant practice of those leading duties 
of the Christian — humanity and benevolence, 
. Of the various trails which marked the cha- 
racter of this extraordinaiy but truly amiable 
man, his mode of life, and his con.duct towards 
those who abused. his confidence and generosity^, 
were the most remarkable. With him the com- 
mon distribution of time was completely re- 
yeyrsed, iind night was Hterally turned into day. 
His, time of rising was always latein the ev«n^ 
ing, he generally breakfasted at midnight, and 
dined at four or five in the morning. The dress in 
which it was his custom to appear, was precisely 
that of the English gentleman of the last age r a 
gold^litced coat and waistcoat, with deep slash- 
worked sleeves, and richly embossed buttons, a 
deep chitterlin of rich yellow lace, curve-toed 
ihoes, and oblong buckles. 
From a pnniciple of lenity and fbrbparanc^ 
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and an extreme tenderness df disposition, he 
permitted the most injurions depredations to be 
^committed on his property with impunity ; .and 
notwithstanding the system of depredation was 
carried to such a height, as also to render his ex- 
tensive woods, and even young plantations, a scene 
ef desolation, yiit when during his midnight 
walk* any of the offenders were perceived by 
him, he would mildly exclaim, ^* Take care hovr 
you get down that tree, or you may hurt your* 
self." 

The character of this gentleman, as drawn by 
Mr. Pratt, in his Gleanings in England, is not 
exaggerated. ^^ At the Abbey (at Walsingham) 
resides," s^ys the above writer, ^^ a gentleman in 
the possession of a once-finely wooded domain, 
of great politeness and urbanity, much reading, 
of sound understanding, who, nevertheless, has 
allowed almost every tree which his domain had 
to boast, to be deliberately cut down, and car- 
ried away, without so much as making any man^ 
ner of enquiry after the offeiiders, or entering 
into any remonstrance as to their past^ present, 
or future depredations, though this went to the 
.Joss of ^,0001. I suppose," says Mr. Pratt, 
<* you would think I must be fibbing, were I to 
ildbrm you that whoever has a mind to it, goes 
into his stable, saddles or harnesses ahorse, and 
rides, or ploughs with him, brings him- borne at 
night, or teeps him a week or a fortnight toge- 
ther, without so much as a question being asked* 
lyr fli^ squirt ; -aod wbat is woise^tthey. not on)/ 
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«teal wheat, barley, and other grain, from the 
field where it is sheaved, to save themselves the 
trouble of cutting it, but they are vyicked enough 
to cut off the corn-eare, by whole acres, before 
they are ripe/' , 

Mr. Warner, with all his peculiarities, was 
endowed with a thousand quaKties which do ho- 
nor to the heart of man ; and with all his shades 
of character, in which, however, there was no 
«iixture of vice and immorality, be will long be 
remembered as a man of very tender feelings, a 
scholar, and a gentleman. Notwithstanding all 
the deep drawbacks ujxm his property, Mr. War- 
ner died extremely rich. He never went to 
church ; -but the report of his having been of the 
Roman Catholic religion has been contradicted 
by the authority of his friends. 

' His remains were conveyed in a hearse from 
Kis venerable mansion to the parish church for 
interment, preceded by a number of his tenants 
on horseback, and followed by several of the 
most distinguished gentlemen in the neighbor- 
hood in their ^carriages, and by a great con- 
course of spectators. The pall was supported by 
Henry Styleman, Esq. high sheriff of the county. 
Sir George Chadd, Bart. Sir Jacob Astley, Bart. 
T. W. Coke, Esq. Henry Jodrell, Esq. and the 
Rev. W. Astley. The chief mourners were, Mr. 
Woodward, one of Mr. Warner's nephews, and 
Mr. Bragge, of Lynn, to whom t)ie principal 
part of his extensive property was bequeathed^ 
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WILLIAM JENNINGS. 

William JENNINGS, Esq. a neighbor and 
acquaintance of Mr. Elwes, of penurious memory, 
possessed a character iri some respects different 
from that of the latter^ and ahhough not quite 
so extravagant in hi^ penury, he seems to have 
exhibited a more depraved mind. He was bor^ 
in the year 1701, and his father died when he 
was on the point of completing a most sump- 
tuous and magnificent country-seat, which,, for 
the grandeur of its liall,and the massive elegance 
of its marble chimney-pieces, as well as the 
beauty and extent of its stables and other offices, 
is totally unrivalled in that p$irt of the country^ 
and is excelled in few others. The stair-case, 
however, and one entire wing of the hous^, 
which was to have been principally devoted to a 
vast and superb batl-roo'm, were left totalljr in- 
complete; and notwithstanding the son, when 
be attained his majority, found himiself possessed 
in real and personal estate, of not less than 
200,0001. he never added smother stroke to the 
unfinished structure, which remained in precisely , 
the same state in which it was left on the decease . 
of its more worthy projector. In this extensive 
palace, for it scarcely deserves a meaner appel- 
lation, Mr. Jennings resided, when in the coun^ 
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fry, to the Jatest'hour of his life — yet not in the 
f5nished and family apartments; but merely in 
the basement floor alone, which, by being not 
less than ten or fifteen feet below the surface of 
the court, and illuminated by small and heavy 
windows, admitted but very seldom the reviving 
rays of the sun in any direction. Here, on a 
level with most of the offices of this superb pile 
of building, in the midst of his servants, was 
his breakfast-room, his dining-roorn, and his 
bed-chamber, the entire furniture qf which was 
of his own procuring, and consequently very 
mean, and its whole value,^ perhaps, did not ex- 
ceed twenty pounds nor were the rooms above 
(excepting thoj-e in the wing aheady d<^s3rriH- 
ed) although completely tinished and niagnili- 
cently furnrshecU by his father, ever opened but' 
once during the whole perix)d of his possessing 
them^ which extended to nearly a century. He 
had, nevertheless, more family pride than !Mr. 
Elwes, and mairtlained a table in some degree 
superior. In this dark and miseriible compart- 
ment of the house hjs dinner was always served 
up, even when he was alone (and he was seldom 
otherwise) in the family plate: nor, if any por- 
tion remained after the wants of his diminutive 
- household had been satisfied, would he sutler it 
to be again introduced to assist in the dinner of 
the ensuing day. Tlie poor, however, weve 
never benefited by this profusion of diet; for it 
was "his express order, and an order uniformly 
adiiered to^ that the surplus should be distributed 

.N %^ ^-— ; • ' 
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among his dogs. He was never known^ through- 
out the whole period of his Hie, to exhihit one 
single charitable action : and so cold and unso- 
cial was his animal constitution, that a male 
friend was scarcely ever invited to sleep beneath 
his roof, and there is no instance of a female of 
any description having been indebted to him for 
the hospitality of a single night. In these respect* 
he was a character in6nitelynH>re despicable than 
bis neighbor, who at all times evinced the utmost 
degree of politeness and gallantry to the fair sex i 
andwho, if he withheld .his hand from the needy, 
withheld it in an equal degree from himself.' In 
hh mode of encreasing his property, Mr. Jen- 
nings was also a more contemptible miser. Elwes, 
when in "London, occasionally frequented the 
gaming-table, but it was to participate with his 
associates in the various chances of the dice. 
Jennings, too, frecpiented it, arid was, in reality, 
at one period of his life, an habitual attendant 
at Brookes*s or White's : but it vvas not to par- 
take in the multiplied fortunes of gambling, 
but to accommodate the unlucky with money 
for the evening, and to draw an enonoous profit 
from the general loss. It is asserted, that for 
every thousand -pounds he thus advanced, he 
received the next morning a thousand guineas. 
To enable him to persevere steadily in this pro- 
fitable concern, he ventured to purchase a house 
in Gro6venor-Squ£He, where, indeed, he occa- 
sionally resided to the day of his death, and 
Jong after the infirmities of age com|)elIed him 
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to relinquish his dislianoraWe traffic. On quit- 
ting either his town or country-house he was ac- 
customed to draw up, with his own hand; ah in- 
ventory of articles left behind, even to the mi- 
nutest and most insignificant ; and to examine 
them\with the most rigid scrutiny on his return,, 
ta satisfy himself that be had not been wronged 
of his property •—The arrangement of this cata- 
logue, when be was quitting the country, was 
attended with no smaU degree of labor; for, ac- 
cording to tne fashion of our forefathers, almost 
all the chimney— pieces throughout the house 
had, been left to him furnished with an infinite 
variety of pieces of chiua^ small as well as large r 
Every little dog and duck, however, every ' 
tea-cup, ewer^ and other toy, wa& duly noticed, 
and expected to be found on his return, not oAily 
uninjured, but nccurately occupying its. immedi- 
ate post. 

To diminish the expence of wages paid to hia 
house-keeper (or rather an old woman who kept 
bis house) he used to allow it to be seen by stran- 
gers ; and, like a noble duke and duchess of the 
present day, to permit, her. to add to her wages 
the gratuities offered on such occasions. The 
bargain being thus mutually acceded to, the house 
was equally open for. inspection whether he were 
withia it or not ; and, in the former case,^ w hert 
the company had reached the subterranean floor 
where he constantly resided^ hje used ta remove 
from room to room till the whole bad beeayi- 
ftited,. He . bad but a small circle of acquaint^ 
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ance in the cotintry ; he did not like, however, 
to be totally without occasional company, and 
induced some few gentlemen to pay him mon*- 
iitg visits, and to profess a considerable friend- 
ship for him by the promise of legacieia in hi& 
will. And so far indeed as related to the literal 
promise itself, he piifnctBally fulfilled it— ^for he 
not only made his wilh hot bequeathed die ex- 
pected legacies :- yet he took effectual care, at 
the same time, that neither his promises nor hi» 
will should possess much validity, for he never 
executed the latter; and his entire property, at 
his death, amounting to little less than a million 
sterling, was in the first instance likely to become 
the subject of a chanceiy-suit between two no- 
ble families who advanced an equal claim to 
heifship. This suit, however, was shortly after- 
wards dropped, upon an agreement between the 
parties to divide the property in tranquillity. 
The only creditable trait in the character of this 
niiser is, that he never oppressed his tenants : he 
would never advance them a shiihng for their ac- 
commodation, but he never raised their rents, 
nor distressed them foi* want of punctuality in 
their payments. And yet, while hp thus rigidly 
forbore from eveiy act of kindness aad chatity, he 
was,fop the last twenty years previous to his death-, 
losing upwards of two thousand pounds annually, 
by the large sums of money he retained unem- 
ployed in the hands of his bankers. He kept 
cash at two separate houses; and it was disco- 
vered, at his death, that intone of them he had 
1 
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never possessed less than twenty-thottsand pocinds 
for the twenty years previous : and in the other 
he had uniformly had a larger sum for a longer 
period. He died in the year J 797, in the 97th 
year of his age. 



THE PRINCE OF PALAGONIA. 

There is scarcely any whim or caprice so ab- 
surd and ridiculous that *jve shall not find in- 
stances of it upon I'ecord. The singular fancy 
of the Sicilian nobleman to whom the following 
pages relate, cannot, we conceive, be attributed 
to any other cause than deficiency or derange- 
ment of intellects. Whichever of these may 
have been tlie occasion of his singular conduct, 
he is certainly entitled to a place in this collec- 
tion, and as Brydone is the orrfy writer who ftir- 
nishes any particulars concerning him, we shall 
transcribe tlie account given of the prince by 
that interesting traveller in his Tour through Si- 
cily and Malta. 

" The Prince of Palagonia, a nvan of immense 
fortune, has devoted his whole life to the study 
of monsters and chimeras, greater and more ri- 
diculous than ever entered into the imagination 
of the wildest writers of romance or knight-er- 
rantry. 

" The amazing crowd of statues that surround 
his house, appear art a distance like a little army 
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drawn up for its defence ; but when you gete 
mnongst them, and every one assumes his true- 
likeness^ you may imagine you have got into the. 
legions of delusion and enchantment ; for of all 
that immense group^ there is not one made to 
represent any object in nature; nor is the ab- 
surdity of the wretched imagination that created 
them less astonishing than its wonderful fertility^ 
It would require a volume to describe the whole, 
and a sad volume indeed it would make. He 
has put the heads of mento the bodies of every 
sort of animal, and the heads of every othec 
animal to the bodies of men. Sometimes he 
makes a compound of five or six animals that 
have no sort of resemblance in nature. He puts. 
the head of a lion to the neck of a goose, the 
body of a lizard, the legs of a goat, the tail of 
a fox. On the back of this nionster . he puts^ 
another, if possible, still more- hideous, with 
five or six heads, and a bush of horns, that beats 
the beast in the Revelations all to nothing. There 
is no kind of horn in the world that he has not 
collected ; and his pleasure is to see them all 
flourishing upon the same head. It would be 
idle and iiresome to be particular in an account 
of these absurdities. The statues that adorn, or 
rathet deform, the great avenue, and surround 
the court of the paiace, amount already to six 
hundred, notwithstanding which, it may be truly 
said, that he has not broken the second com- 
mandment ; for of all that number, there is not 
the JUKeaess of any thing in heaven above^ in^ 
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the earth beneath, or in the waters under the 
earth. The old ornaments which were put up 
by hfs father, who was a sensible man, appear to 
have been in a good taste. They have all been 
knocked to pieces, and laid together in a heap, 
to make room for this new creation. 

^^ The inside of this enchanted castle corre- 
sponds exaptly with the out; it is in every respect 
as* whimsical and fantastical, and you cannot 
turn yourself to any side, where you are not 
stared in the face by somehideous figure or other, 
b^ome of the apartments are spacious and mag- 
nificent, with high arehed roofs; which, instead 
of plaister or stucco, are composed entirely of 
large mirrors, nicely joined together. The ef- 
fect that these produce (as each of them makes 
a small angle with the other) is exactly that of a 
multiplying glass; so tlfcit whenlhr^e or four 
people are walking below, there is^ always the ap- 
pearance of three or four hundred walking above* 
The whole of the deors are likewise covered over 
with small pieces of mirror, ^ut into the n^ost 
ridiculous shapes, and intermixed with a great 
variety of crystal and glass^ of different colors. 
All the chimney-pieces, windows, and side- 
boards, are crowded with pyramids and pillars 
of tea-pots, caudle-cups, bowjs, cups, saucers, 
&c. strongly cemented together ; some of these 
columns are hot without their beauty : one of 
them has a large china chamber-pot lor its base, 
and a circle of pretty little flower-pots for its ca- 
pital: the shaft of the columD, upwards of 
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four feet Jong, is entirely composed ^of tea- 
pots of different sfzes, diminished gradually from 
the base to the capital. The profusion of China 
thatjias been employed in forming these co- 
lumns is incredible: there are not less than forty 
pillars and pyramids formed in this' strange fan- 
tastic manner. — Most of the rooms are paved 
with tine marble tables of different colors, that 
look like so man^^ tomb-stones^ some of these 
are richly wrought with lapij lazuli, porphyry, 
and other valuable stones ; their fine polisfi 
is now gone, and they only appear like coui- 
mon marble ; the place of these beautiful tables 
be has supplied by a hew set of his own inven- 
tion, some of which ar.e not without their merit. 
These are made of the finest tortoise-shell mixed 
"with mother-of-pearl, ivory, and a variety o£ 
metals ; and are mounted oa fine stands of solid 
iH'ass. 

** The windbvics^tyf-this enchanted castle are 
composed of a variety of glass of every different 
color, mixed w ithout any sort or order or re- 
gularity, blue, red, green, yellow, purple, violet., 
, The house-clock is cased in the body of a statue;, 
the eyes of the figure move with the pendulum, 
turning up their white and black alternately, and 
make a hideous appearance. 

*^ His bed-chamber and dressing-room are like 
two apartments in Noah's ark i there is scarcely^ 
»> beast, however vile, that he has^ not placed 
there ; toads, frogs, serpents, lizards, scorpions^ 
allcut QUtia mai'bleju of their respective colors. 
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There are a good many busts too, that are not 
less singularly imagined.— Some of these make a 
-very handsome profile on one side ; turn to the 
other, and you have a skeleton ; here you see a 
nurse with a child in her arms; its back is ex-* 
actly that of an infant, its face is that of a wrin- 
kled old woman of ninety. 

The family statues are charming; they have 
been done from some old pictures ; and make 
a most venerable appearance; he has dress- 
ed them out from head to foot in new and 
ekgant suits of marble ; and indeed the effect it 
produces is more ridiculous than any thing you ' 
can conceive. Their shoes are all of black mar- 
ble, their stockings^ generally red ; their clothe* 
are of different colors, blue, green, and varie- 
gated, with a rich old-fashioned lace. The pe- 
riwigs of the men and head-dresses of the ladies 
are of fine white ; so are their shirts, with long 
. flowing ruffles of alabaster. 

*' The author and owner of this singular col- 
lection is a poor miserable lean figure, shivering 
at a breeze, and seems to be afraid of every body 
he speaks to. He is one of the richest subjects 
in the island, and it is thought he has fiot 
laid out less than 20,0001, in the creation of 
this world of monsters and chimeras,— -He 
certainly might have fallen upon some way to 
prove hipiself a fool at a cheaper rate. How- 
ever, it gives bread to^a number of poor people, 
to whom he is an excellent master. His house 
at Palermo is a gpod deal^in the same style; his 
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carriages are covered with plates of brass, so thai, 
some of them are mu^quet-proof. 

*' The government have had serious thoughts, 
of demplishing the regiment of monsters he has 
placed round his house ; but as he is humane and 
inoffensive, and as this wouM certainly break his 
heart, they have as yet forborne. However, the 
eeeing of them by women with child i& said to 

^have been attended with very unfortunate cir- 
cumstances ; and ladies complain that they* dare 
no lohger take an airing in the Bagaria ; that 
some hideous form always haunts their imagina- 
tion for some time after ^ their husbands too, it 
is said, are as little satisfied with the great variety 

•#f horns." 
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On the continent of Europe, the regions of 
which are interspersed with vast foJ-ests and un- 
cultivated tracts, various individuals of the hu- 
man species have at different times 1)eeii discover- 
ed in a state no better' than that of the brute 
creation. With nearly all of them this has been 
the case to such a degree, that it has been foun(| 
impossible to obtain from them any information 
respecting the circumstances which reduced them 
to such a deplorable situation, or of the mjmner 
in which they contrived to preserve their lives' 
amidst the • numerous perils by which they were • 
stt^ounded. Most of these imfortunate beings 
were so completely brutalissed as to be utter stran- 
gers to the faculty of speech arid totally incapa- 
ble of acquiring it— a fact which demonistrates 
how much man is indebted t^» the society of his ' 
fellow-creatures for many of the eminent advan- 
tages possessed by bim over the ot^r classes of 
animated nature* ^ 

One of the most singular of these human 
brutes, ifcs they may justtly be denominated, was 
Peter the Wild Boy, whose origin and history, 
fNBQvious to his discovery, must^ from the reasons 
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already mentioned, remain for ever a secret. 
He was found in the year 1725, in a wood near 
Hameln, about twenty-five miles from Hanover, 
walking on his hai^ds" and feet, climbing trees 
like a squirrel, and feeding on grass and moss ; 
and in the mpnth of November was conveyed to 
Hanover by the superintendant of the house of 
correction at Zell. At this time he- was supposed 
to be about thirteen years old,and could not speak. 
This singular creature was presented to king 
George I. then at Hanover, while at dinner, Ttie 
king caused bim to taste of all the dishes at the ta- 
ble; and in order to bring him by degrees to reli^sh 
human diet, he directed that he should have 
such provision as he seemed bert to like, and 
such instruction as might best fit him for human 
society. 

So<m after this, the boy made his escape into 
♦he same wood, where he concealed ItiiBself 
ajnong the branches of a tree, which wits sawed 
down to recover him. He was brought over to 
England at the beginning of 172@> and exhibited 
to the king and many of the nobility. In ^is 
country he was distinguished by 4he appeHation 
of Peter the Wild Boy, which he evet afterwards 
retained. 

He appeared to have scarcely any ideas,' was 
uneasy at being obliged to wea* dothes, and 
cottld not be induced to tie on a bed, but sat 
and slept u» a earner of tllbe room^, whencie it was 
eonjectmred that he trsed to skep on a tree ioi 
s%emiy a^pettofit wild bcasU^ Hje was cMouBitteA^ 
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to the care of Dr. Arbuthnot^ at whose home he 
either was^ or was to have been baptised ; but 
notwithstanding all the doctor's pains, he never 
could bring the wild youth to the use of speech^ 
or the pronunciation of words. As every effort 
of this kind was found to be in vain, he was 
placed with a farmer at a small distance from 
town, and a pension was allowed him by ^e king^ 
which he enjoyed till his death. 

The ill success of these efforts seems to have 
laid curiosity asleep/ till Lord Monboddo i^ain 
called tlie public attention to this phenomenon. 
That nobleman had been collecting all the parti-^ 
culars he could meet with concerning Peter, ia 
order to establish a favorite but truly whimsical 
hypothesis. The plan- of his work on the ^ Ori- 
gin and Progress of Language/' necessarily in- 
volved the history of civilization and general 
knowledge". His lordship carried his researches^ 
to a period far beyond the records of hisloryy 
when men might be supposed to possess no 
means of the vocal communication of thdr 
thoughts but natuf^ and inarticulate sounds* 
Abstracting, in imagination^ from the rational* 
superiority of man, whatever seems to depend 
on his use of artificial language, as a sign of 
thought, he represents the earlier generations of 
the human race, as having been little, if at all^ 
exalted in intelligence above the ape and the* 
oran-outang, whose form bears a resemblance to 
the human. The spirit of paradox even inclined 
him to believe that those ru4e men, who wanted 
o 2 
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articulate language must have had tails^ of whicli 
they might gradually have divested themselves, 
•ither by attentions to the breed, like thu'se of a 
Cully or a Bakewell, or by continual docking, 
till the tail was utterly extirpated. 

In a very witty and ludicrous piece, by De^n 
Swift, entitled, '^ It cannot rain but it pours," — 
he gives an account of this wonderful wild man, 
as he calls him, replete with satire and ridicule, 
but containing many particulars concerning him 
that were. undoubtedly true. Lord Monboddo, 
therefore concluded that the other facts mention- 
ed by that witty writer, though no where else^o 
be found, are likewise authentic, whatever may be 
tbouglit of the use and application he makes of 
them : such as, that in the circle at court he en* 
deavored to kiss the young lady Walpole ; that 
he put on his bat before the king, and laid hold 
of the lord chamberlain's staff; that he expressed 
bb sensations by certain . sounds which he had 
framed to hin^elf, and particularly that he neigh- 
ed something like a horse, in which Way he com- 
monly expressed his joy ; that he understood the 
language. of birds and beasts, by whicK they ex- 
press their appetites.and feelings ; t|iat his senses 
were more acute than those, of the tame man; 
and, lastly, that he could sing sometimes.^ These 
facts, his lordship contends, the dean must have 
known, for he was at London at the time, and of 
Swift's integrity in not stating any facts that wiere 
untrue, even in a work of humor, his lordship has 
no doubt. The dean farther said/ that it vsagr 
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evid^t; by feveral tokens, that ihia wild bojr 
bad a father and mother like <me of us. ^^ This,'' 
say* Lord Monboddo, *' I believe also to be true; 
beeaUde I was told by a perspii yet liviog, tha( 
wbeo be was caught he had a collar about hif 
neck with something written upon ii/^ 

In Peter tl»e Wild Boy, Lord Monboddo con- 
ceived that be had discovered a corroboration of 
his eccentric opinion. His lordship, accordingr 
Jy, ^ent to see him, and the result of his enqui*.* 
ries is thus sta^ in his *' Ancient Met^^phy* 
sics:."— 

'* It was in the beginning of June, 1782, that 
I saw him in a farm-house called Broadway, about 
a mile from Berkhamstead, kept tber^ ou sl pen^* 
fiioQ of thirty pounds, which the king pays* H^ 
w but of k>w stature, not exceedii»g fi ve'feet thre^ 
inches) and though he must now be about sei> 
veety years of age, be has a fresh, healthy look* 
He w^ars his beard ; his face is not at all ugly 
or disagreeable, and be has a look that sMy h^ 
called sensible or sagacious for a savage. About 
twenty years ago be used to ek>pe, and once, a# 
I was told, he wandered afi far as Norfolk ; but 
of late he iias become <pite tame, anft ^ettbcf 
keeps due house, m saunters about the fanxs. £fe 
inm been during the thirteen last years, where btL 
Ures at present, and before that he was twekjp 
years with another farmer^ whom I saw anci con^ 
irersed with. This farmer told me he bad \yef» 
\ptit to aehool somewhejre teHertfofdsbire^biMih^ 
oBiy learned to afticulitelbi^ oWd mm^e^ ^94 
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the name of king George, both which I heard 
him pronounce very distinctly. But the woman 
of the house where he now. is, for the man hap- 
pened not to be at home, told me he understood 
every thing that was said to him, concerfting the 
common affairs of life, and I saw that lie readily 
tinderstood several things she said to him while I 
was present. Among other things, she desired 
him to sing Nancy Dawson, which he accordingly 
did, and another tune that she named. He Wa» 
never mischievous, but had that gentlejaess of 
manners which I hold to be characteristic of our 
hature, di least till we become carnivorous, and 
liunters or warriors. He feeds at present as the 
farmer and his wife do, but^ as I ws^s told by an 
old woman, who remembered to have seen him 
when he first came to Hertfordshire, which she 
computed to b^ about fifty-five year§ before; he 
then fed much on leaves, particularly of cabbage 
which she saw him eat raw. He was then,, as 
the thought, about fifteen yeai's of age, walked 
upright, but could climb trees like a squirrel. At 
present he not only eats flesh, but has acquired 
a taste for beer, and even for spirits, of which he 
inclines tg drink tome than he cin get. The 
^M firmer with whom he lived before he came 
to <t^ present situation^ informed me* that Peter 
, btfd that ts^ie before he came to him. He is 
also become very fond of fire, but has not ac- 
quired a liking for money ; for though he takes 
it, he does not keep it, but gives it to his laQd> , 
lord or landl^y, which I .su{^p08e is. a lesson 
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they have' taught him. He retains so much of 
his natural instinct^ that he has a fore-feeling of 
bad wieath^r^ yowling and howling, and shew* 
ing great disorder before it comes on.'* 
• His lordship afterwards requested Mr. Burgess 
of Oxford^ to make further enquiries for him on 
the spot, concerning Ppter, and that gentleman 
transmitted him an account which was iu sub* 
stance as follows :— — : » 

Peter, in his youth, was very remarkable for hiv 
strength, which always appeared so much supe« 
rior, that the stoutest youiig men were afraid to 
contend with him« His vigor continued imim« 
paired till the year 1781, when he was suddenly 
taken ill, fell down before the fire, and for a time 
lost the use of bis right side. 1 met with an old 
gentleman, a surgeon of Hempstead, who tc- 
members to have seen Peter in London, between 
the years 17^> and 1726. He told me, when 
he first came to England, he was particularly fond 
of raw flesh and bones, and was always dressed 
iu fine clothes, of which Peter seemed not a little 
proud. He still retains his passion for finery ; 
and if any person has any thing smooth or shin^ 
ing in his dress, it sooi^gyittracts the notice of 
Peter, who shews his attention by stroking it. 
He i& not a great eater, and is fond of, water, of 
which he will -drink several draughts immediately 
after breakfasting on tea, or even. milk. He 
would not-drink beer till lately, but he is fond of 
aU kinds of spirits, particularly gin, and likewise 
ofonionsj whkh he will eat like apples. .li» 
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does not oftei| go out witboui bis mastar^ but be 
vill sometime go to BerkbamsCead^ aad call at 
tbe ginwsbop^ where the people k^ow his errand, 
and treat him. Gin is one of tbe most powerful 
means to persuade him to do any thing with 
alacrity ; bold up a glass of that liquor^ and he 
will not fail to smile an^f raise his voice. He 
eanoot bear the sight of nk apotlxecary who 
once attended him^ nor the taste of physic, 
which he will not take bat under some great dis- 
giiise. 

If he hears aay^inusic^ be wiU clap his hands, 
and throw his head about in a wild fi^ntic man-* 
ner. He has a very quick sense of music, and will 
often repeat a tune after once hearing. When 
^ has heard a tune which is difficult, he conti* 
mies humming it a Jong time, and is not easy tiU 
he is master of it. He uflderstands every thing that 
IS said to him by bis master and mistress : while I 
was with him, the farmer asked several questions, 
which he answered rapidly, and not very *&- 
finctly, but sufficiently «o to be understood even 
by a stranger to his manner. Som< of the ques^ 
tions and answers were as follow : — ^Who is yooi 
fftther? King Geoi^^^»*What is your name? 
Pe — ter, pronouncing the two syllables with a 
short interval between them — What is that? 
Bow-wow (the dog) — ^What horse will you ride 
Upon ? Cuckow. This is not the name of any .of 
their hprsesy but it is bis. constant repiy to ikMt 
question ;^Bo thatit.may probably have been the 
name of one of the horses bdooging to his former 
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master. His answers never exceed two words, 
and he never says^ any thing of his own accord. 
He has liicewise been taught when asked the 
q^uesiion— What are you ? to reply, Wild Man 
-^where were you found ? Hanover — Who found 
you ? Kfng George. If he is desired to teJl twela* 
ty, he will count the numhers exactly on his fin- 
gers, with an indistinct seuad at each number : 
bat after another person, he will say one, two, 
three, &c. pretty distinctly. 

Till the spring of 1782, which was soon after 
hi^ illness, he always appeared remarkably ani- 
mated by the influence of the f^pring, singing a!J 
day ; and if it was clear, half the night. He 19 
much pleased at tlie sight oi the moonimd stars ;[ 
he will sometimes stand out in the warmth of the 
sun, with his face turned up towards it in a 
Mraiiied attitude, and he likes to be out in a 
starry night, if not cold. These particulars na« 
turally lead to the enquiry, whether he has> oi* 
seems to have any: idea of the great autb6r of 
all these wonders. I thought this a questioli oi 
so much curiosity, that when I left Broadway, I 
rode back several miles to ask whether he had 
ever betrayed any sense oiisa Supreme Being* I 
was told, that when he first ca^me iiito that part 
of the country, different uj^hods were takca to: 
teach him to r^cd, and to instruct him in. the 
principles of religion, but in vaiji. He learned 
nothing, nor did he ever shew any feeling of the 
consciousness of a God. 

He i& very fond of fire, and often brings In 
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faet, which he would ieap up as high as the fire* 
place wonid contain it, were he not prevented by 
his master. He will, sit in the chimney ^-corner, 
even in summer, while they are brewing with a 
very large fire, sjufBcient to make another persoa 
faint who sits there long. He will often amuse 
himself by setting five or six chairs before the 
fire, and seating himself on each of them by 
turns, as the love of variety prompts him to 
change his place. 

He. is extremely good-tempered, excepting in 
cold and gloomy weather, for he is very sensible 
of the change of the atmosphere. He is not 
easily provoked, but when made angry by any 
person, be would run after him, making a strange 
BoisCj with his teeth fixed in the back of his. 
hand. I could not find that he ever did. any vto-. 
lence in the house, excepting when he first camei 
ever^ he would sometimes tear his bed-clothes,^ 
to whkh it was long before he was reconciled; 
He has Bever„ at least since his present master 
has known him^ shewn any attention to women, 
and I am informed -that he never did, except 
when pui-posely or jocosely forced into^an amour» 

He ran away 3evq|[|l times since he was at^ 
Broadway; but never since he has been with his 
pTiesent master. In 1745, or 1746, he was taken 
up as a spy from Scotland; as be was dn&ble to 
-speak, the people supposed him obstinate, and 
trureateued him with punialitnent for his contu- 
macy; but a lady who had seen him in London, 
aaquainted tbem with the character of tln^r pi -^ 
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soner, and directed them whither to send him. 
In these excursions he userf to live on raw her- 
bage, berries, and young tender roots of trees. 

Of the people who are about him, he is par- 
ticularly attached to his master. He will often 
go out into the field with him and his men^ and' 
seems pleased to be employed in any thing thai 
CBti assist them. But he mus^ always have some 
person to direct his actions/ as you may judge 
from the following circumstance. Peter was one 
ckiy engaged with his master in filling a dung- 
cart. His master had oecj»ion to go into the 
bouse, and left Peter to finish the w<^k,^ which 
he soon accomplished. But as Peter mtrtt be ■ 
endployed^ be saw no reason why he should not 
be as usefully employed in emptying the cart as 
be had before been in filling it. On Iris ma^ter^ 
return he fouvkd the cart nearly emptied again^ 
and learned a lesson by it^whicb be oeyer attet' 
wards neglected. 

To diese aiecounts we h«v« itothing farther to 
add^ than that Peter did not k>Bg survive the 
visits of Lord Moaboddo Mid his frfendl He 
died at tbe farm in the month of February^ 1785*^ 
at tbe wwppcsti age of TS-f^n. 
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THE REV. GEORGE HARVEST. 

The character of this divine was of such a sio- 
gular composition, that we shall scarcely find its 
equal. He w,as one of the most absent men of 
his time^ a lover of good eating almost to glut- 
tony, extremely negligent in his dress, and a be- 
liever in ghosts, goblins, and fairies, though he. re- 
ceived a classical education in the university of 
Oxford, 

Though be/W^ bred for the chureli, his 
fpndness for dramatic exhibitions led him early 
to try his abilities upon the boards of dif- 
ferent provincial theatres ;. but his vivacity ^1- 
ways/gettiiig the better of his judgment, and 
some unlucky impromptu inadvertently pop- 
ping put, he was constantly upon the minus 
side of his engagement. . Being possessed of 
a considerable paternal estate, and having ,a 
firm f|i^jid.in Pr. Compton, Bishop of London, 
for whose daughter Mt. Harvest ha4 a partialijy i 
and regard, he, at the age of twenty-four years, 
iJade adieu to the Thespian mania, but not wkh- 
QUt leaving abundance of anecdotes in the me- 
mory of his friends, who have, l^owever, gene- 
rously sacrificed them to oblivion ; whilst the 
spirit of detraction has.preservcd his fame as aa 
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ecGentrie divine of no common abi^ties^ but of 
«xtraordinftfy and singular condoct. 

He had at this^time an eel^te of SOOl. per an* 
nam \ arid bad insinuated himself safar into tht 
good graces of the bwhop's daughter, that th« 
5P?eddhig-day was fixed; but unlnckily, on' thai 
^ay he forgot himsdf^ im being out a fishings 
he staid beyond the canonical hour; and the 
lady, justly offended at his neglect, broke off the* 
match. 

Soon after this he commenced housekeeper, 
and saw a variety of company*' Anumg others 
who visited himi was Mr. Arthur Onslow, speaks 
er of the house of commons, who lived at Em* 
. her-coni^t, in the parish of TPhames Pitton. Tiiis 
fpentledaan was very fond of Mr. Harvest** com* 
pany, insomuch that he procured him the living 
of Thames Ditton, which he held during life.. 
Lord Onslow, the speaker's son, was likewise so 
pleased with his company, that he took him to 
Bmher-court, where he lived more than be did 
at his own house. He suffered' 'much from the 
abuse and dishone^ of his servants in^ his ab-^ 
sence, who ran him so far in debt, that his cir- 
eumsUmces became much embarrassed anc^ con-^^ 
fused. It is a fact, related by those who knew 
the circumstance, that his maid frequently gave 
balls to her friends, and <;)thcr servants in the 
neighborhood, and persuaded her master thai 
the noise he heard was made in the street, or wag 
the effect of wind. 

VOL.1. — ^o.^. » 
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: His menakStf-y, if jtKlged of aorording t» his no 
tions^ seems to hhv€ bew af perfect sieve, {6t any 
thing w6a)d fall throng it : and be has evea. 
been tried and found to have forgotten his own 
name^ His ideas were so confused sometime, 
fliat he has been known to write a fetter to one 
person^ direct it to aoptber, and address it to a 
third, who could not devise from whom it came^ 
because hehpxi fi^rgotten to. subscribe his name* 
If a beggar happened to take off his bat to him 
in the street, in hopes of receiving alms, Mr. 
Harvest 0^0 him a low bow> totd him he w«» 
his mp$t obedient humUe servsaitj Md walked 
on. •.,-,* • . > • . * 

His reveries mad distrsm^ttons were so Sequent, 
that not a day. passed but he committed som^ 
egregious mistake. A iiriend and be walking. toge** 
ther in the Temple-gardens, one evening, previ- 
ous to the meeting of the chib called the Bee^ 
iBteak Club, in Ivy-I«ane, to which they were 
going, and to which Smoliet, Johnson, and others 
belonged, Mr. Harvest picked up a sm«dt*pebbk 
of so odd a make^ that he said he would present 
It to Lord Bute, who was an eminent virtuoso. 
After they had walked some time, bis friend ask-* 
ed him what o'clock it wns, to which, pulling out 
his watch, he answered^ that they had seven mir 
DUtes good. Tlw^y took ^ turn or two more, 
when, to bis friend's ^toiiisbment, be canted his 
watch away into the Thames, and with great se-- 
dateness put up the pebble he bad biefore fou^d^ 
in hb fob. 
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His notorious heedlessness^ was sot apparent/ 
that no one would lend him a' liorse^ a$ he fre- 
quently lost his beast from under him, or^ at 
leasts from out of his hands ; it being his fre- 
quent practice, to dismount and lead the horse, 
putting 'the bridle under his arm, which the horse 
sometimes shook off, or the intervention of a 
post occasioned, to fall ; sometimes it was taken 
off by mi8cliie\'ous boys, when the parson was 
•een drawing his bridle after him ; and if any one 
asfied him after the animal, he could not give 
the least account of it nor how he lost it. 

Being desired to officiate onf Sunday morning 
at St. Mary's, in Oxford, a waggish acquaint- 
ance wrote the following burlesque upon this/ 
banns of matrimony, and which being duly put 
forward, was read by Mr, Harvest as follows :~ 

• I publish the marritge banns between 
Jack Chedliire and the Widow Glo*ster« 
Both of a parish that ia seen ^ 

*1 Vixt Oxford here and Paternoster 5 
Who, to keep out the wind ^nd weatb6r» 
Hereafter mean to pig together. 
So if you wish to put in caveat, 
Ko\¥ IS the time to let us have it* 

Mr. Harvest constantly thought qf something 
else than what he^^ught immediately to have con- 
sidered : not only the office of bis sacred func-^ 
tion, but every other circumstance was forced, to^ 
yield to his inadvertent wtiy of acting. His dfs- 
traction seemed to proceed fjpom a c^r^tt ^i^' 
TAcity and changeableness of tempery^hiobif 
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Yibile it iai«ed up an infinite number uf ideM ii^/ 
his mind^ continually propelled, without 4ilk>wing 
it to rest, on. any particukr^ image- Nothing 
therefore, could be more incongruous than the 
conceptions and thoughts of such a man ; for he 
was never influenced either by the company he 
was in, or any of those objects which were placed 
before him j and while you might fancy him at- 
tending to your discourse,, he was often, in 
thought bobbing for eels, or studying the cha* 
racier of Charaont, the young soldier in Otway's 
Orphan ; and it was far from being impossible, \ 
but he wa& building some castle in the air. Yet, 
amidst sk\ these wigai ies, Mr. Harvest. wns aman 
ei'good sense, and was every day doing and iay« 
tLig some things, whickj though nwl^^pr^pof, 
ainl undesigned^ denoted his mind to be cast in 
no common mould. 

His want of attention to the present, led him 
often into disagreeable as well as ridiculous mis- 
takes. Once, when at a gentleman's bous^ in 
the <;ity, talcing his leave with "an intention to go 
away, in one of his absent fits, he mounted up 
three pair of stairs into the garret: the maids 
who by chance were ironing there, wondered 
what it could he that kept such a stampiog about 
tiie rooms ^ when one of them taking a li^t ta 
Efe, found the Jlev. Mc. Harvesi^ wbo> in the 
utmost confusion>. told her b€ faooied hft had 
made some i9astuke> and begged te kaoW if that 
was aot the waj to the street-door. Such was 
^ftab»eQceaad distin^tioa, t)iat he fraquentlyr 
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used to forget the prayer-days^ and wall: i^to his 
church with his gun upon his arm, to see what 
could have assembled the people there. Wh^r^-c 
ever he slept, he used commonly to pervert the, 
use of every utensil : he would wash his mouth 
and hands in the chamber-pot, \/ipe, himself with 
the sheets, and not unfrequently go into ,bed be- 
tween the sheeta with his boots oq^ ,,In cpmpanjr 
he never put the bottle round> J?ut always filled- 
when it stood opposite to him,i so that: he very 
often took half a dozen glasses runningr-^hat he 
alone was intoxicated, and the rest of the com-^ 
pany sober, is not therefore to be wondered at, 
. It is observed of the passion of love, that it, 
acts like an inundation, turning every tbin^that? 
stands in its way topsy-turvy, misleading, the; 
judgment, blinding the understanding, punishing 
the wise man, and tickling, the fool;, but this, 
powerful incentive to action liad^no eff(>ct uporu 
Mr. Harvest. After his first, affair, with the bi*-^ 
shop's daughter, it might be supposed that he 
would have taken better care the second time>, 
Mr.. Harvest, however, was the. same evbsent maa. 
siill> and he made himself as ridiculous tliis time 
as the firsts and lost aa amiable female with a. 
handsome fortune, Whea tlie appointed day 
arrived on which he was to become a husband^ 
and the coach called at his door to carry hipi to^ 
breakfast with liis intended bride and her father^ 
the gentleman waa notto be found •. Hehaid set 
off the same morning about seven o'clock* and., 
&obody could tell \^hat was becoi^e h£ bixii^ it. 
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was nearly dnsk before he recollected any thing 
of the affair, when he took to Ws heels, from 
the company he was in, and ran like a madman 
all the way back : and in soch a dirty plight did 
he arrive, that he could scarcely be recognized. 
The truth was, that, being invited by the fine- 
ness of the weather, he had strayed as for a» 
Richmond, where he had been engaged to dine" 
with company; but suddenly recollecting the im- . 
portant busmen fixed for that day, he made 
a}] tile ha&te possible to the place of assignation, 
to apologise for his egregious piece of neglect ; 
but this lady, like the first, thought herself so 
ill. used, that she would never' see him after- 
wards ; yet Mr. Harvest used often to mentbn 
that day as the pleasantest of his w hole life. 

The figure of this divine was one of the most 
vncouth imaginable: he seldom had a clean 
shirt ; and when he happened to have one, he 
dther wanted shaving, or had dirty boots, or 
perhaps two odd stockings ; and if any one re-" 
marked to him the great impropriety of his slo- 
venliness,' he would reply, that^ '*^ lodeed he was' 
not very exact." An equestrian expedition to 
see the abave-mentioned lady, during the period 
of their courtship, ought not to pass unnoticed. 
Thinking it nedessary to go on horseback, as it 
Wtts 'winter, and the roads were very dirty, he 
conceived he might save the time of shifting 
himself by doing it upon the road upon his Ro- 
slttante. Providing himself, therefore, w^jth a 
dt^an cravar and diirt in his pockety he prbceed- 
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ad nntil^^ came io Ibe lane at the bottom, of, 
which t^ lady Tived^ wbeo, stnppiog himself^ 
and laying the things before him on the saddle, 
jfist as he was ailtempting to put his diirt on, his 
horse took fright, and ran with him quite to the 
door of th^ Iady*s hoase. Here, to the no small 
astonishment of the family, the Rer. Mr* Harw 
Y6st made his appearance, with-it shiit or hat, 
for all his accoutrements were, like John Giipin'st 
hat and wig, on the road, where they lay tiU the 
doctor and a servant went and collected them 
together. 

He generally tcayelled on foot, regardless of 
all weathers: His shoes and 3tookings were ge*- 
neraliy in a beastly condition, for he never clean- 
ed them, nor would suffer them t6 be cleaned* 
The Surrey and Kent roads> forty years ago, 
were not so good as they are bow ; some of iitem 
were excessively deep then^ and if they bad beeU'' 
a fathom or more, it would have been just the 
same to Parson Harvest, for be never- picked his 
steps, but waded through the middle, so that 
he had nearly been run over once or twice. Tos 
~ have robbed him of money to any amount would 
have been totally impossible, for he very sttldonet 
carried any about him, save a £ew halfpence^ to 
buy shrimps or gingerbread ; a. pennyworth ol 
which he would put kito his waistcoat pockety 
and forget they were there, among tobacco and 
gunpowder, worms, gentles for fishing, and other 
articles. This rubbish he often carried about 
him titt a ffiDMllod )|o at t<» xeod^r bis^ presetted 
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almost insufferable. The Jatje dowager Countess 
of Pembrokie once turned put such an heterogc- 
i^eous mass^ as filled a 4ust shovel. The intinia* 
cy of Mr. Harvest with the Onaipw family^ who 
lived at Ember-ccnirt, in the parish of Thame* 
Ditton, has aheady been mentioned. This fa- 
mily was so fond of Mr, Harvest's company> 
that he had a bed there, and resided withithem 
as long as he chose. Here, unrestrained by the 
rank of his hosts, and regardless of tliat deco* 
rous respect universally paid to the sex, Mr^ 
Harvest was daily guilty of gross improprieties. 
The family had a piivate mode of warning him 
vhen he was falling m to any of th^se inadver* 
tencies: this was by crying Col. Col^ which 
xAeant fellow of a college ;. these inaccuracies., 
in his behavior having .been,_by Lady Oa«5low> 
called behaving Rke a mere scholii^, or fellow of 
a c|)ll^ew^ , 

, Mr. Harvest making one ia a company, 
with Mr. OnsTow, in a punt Qn the. Thames^ 
began to read a favori^e_pafisage in a Greek au- 
thor, with Jiuoh strange theatrical gestures, that 
lus wig soon fell into the waier, when, such was. 
bis impatience to regain it, tliat he juuiped into, 
the water to fetch it out„ and was with difficulty. 
foheil.^ut himself. On returning, into the boat,, 
be only observed that hi^ Greek had neter had. 
such a wetting b^ore- 

Hie advance in years did not <;ure him in the 
tea^t of hia thoughtless inadvertency. Wbca, 
Jboid Saodwicb. w^ui caavi^iog for tl^ 
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•cllorsWp of Cambridge, Mr. Harvest, who had 
been his school-fellow at Eton, went down to 
give him his vote. One day at dioner there in a 
large company, his lordshifr jesting with Harvest 
on their b6yish tricks," the parson suddenly ex- 
claimed, ^^ Apropos; whence do you, my. lord, 
derive your nick-name of Jemmy Twitcher ?'*— : 
'^ Why,^ answered his lordship, '* from some 
foolish fellow."—" No/' replied Harvest, '' it is 
not from some, but every body calb you so.** On 
which his lordship, to end the disagreeable alter- 
cation, being near the pudding, put a large slice 
on the doctor's plate, who imcoediately setzmg it^ 
stopped his mouth for that time. 

On another occasion, having accompanied the 
same noUeman to Calais, th^y walked on the 
ramparts. Musing on soiiae geometrical pro- 
l>lefa, be lost his company in tbe midst of the 
town. He could not speak a word of French ;, 
but, recollecting that Lord Sandwich was at tbe^ 
Silver Lion, he put a shilling in his m<H)th, and 
wt himself in the attitude of a lion rampaDL 
After exciting much admiration, he was led 
back to tlie inn by a soldier, under the idea that 
he was a maniac escaped from his keepers.. 

The doctof was a great Jovcr of pudding as 
well aa argument. Once at a visitation, th^ 
archdeaicon waa talkiog very pathetically on tbe 
transitory things of this life; among which he 
enumerated many particulars, such as health, 
beauty, riches, and- power: the doctor, who lis- 
lened widi great attention^ tuttaing about ta help 
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Himself to a slice 'of pudding, found it was all 
goire, on which^tartifag to the reverend moralist^ 
he begged that Mr* Arc^ideacon, in his future ca- , 
tafogue of trau^i rot}' things^ would not forget to 
iirsert a pudding. 

- His fondnes§ for theatricad performances very- 
much abated ito his latter years. Lady Onslovr- 
one day invited him to- see Garrick play i^ome 
favorite character; tbey took their seats in 
the- front row of the front boxes. Mr. Har- 
vest, knowing that he \?as to sleep in town^ 
literally brought his night-cap ih his pocket : it 
was of striped woollen^ and had not been washed 
full half a yearl In* pulling out his handker- 
c^efv ^is cap fell x)ut with it, and dropped into 
the pit. The person on whom it fell tossed it 
from him ; the next did the same ; and the cap 
was for sonoe minutes tossed to and fro all over 
the pit. Harvest, who was afraid of losing hi* 
cap, got up, and, after hemming three times !• 
dear his pipe, began to make an oration, signi- 
fying to those Iwho were thus amusing themselves 
with his cap, to restore it when they had ha?t- ' 
fun enough with it ; for, be observed, it was a very 
serious thing to die without a night-cap: adding,-. 
'^And please to restore it to me, who am the ow^er 
of it?;", at the same tioie placing his left hand ba 
bis breast, declaring, '^ I shall be restless to-night, 
if I have not my cap." The people were 
atruck' with his. manner, the cap was handed. 
tc> him at the end of a stick, and the jdoeto^ 
was reUeved from his appreheosioa of a reatlesii* 
ttight. 
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Of his impropriety of behavior in Itbe coaipa- 
aiiy of ladies, the following is one of the least 
ij^surable exapiples. Sitting one day among a 
company, mostly of the fair sex, at Lady On* 
slow'sy a large % which had buzzed about hhn a 
' long iiine> at last settled upon the bonnet of one 
.of .the ladies, which the doctor observing, got up, 
ttnd with a ^aveiook and accent, addressed these 
words aloud to the fly, '^ May yoube married T 
and w^tcbiilg.his opportunity to kill it,' he lifted 
his hand, and gave the lady such a blow upon thie 
bead as quite deranged her atti\[e, and confused 
the company, so ueuicb, that had not Iiady On- 
slow entered the'room at that moment, and made 
an apology for the rudeness of the doctor's coi^- . 
duct, the whole company would have retired in 
affi'ont. But on Mr. Harvest begging pardon of 
the offended lady, and confessing hq did not 
know what he wa^ doing, the affair teraiin||te4 
in a hearty laugli. 

His ideas *were sometimes so confused, that hf 
performed actions. equal to those done in a state 
of somnabulism. Once perceiving a friend and 
his wife in an upper room at the hquse at £m* 
b^-court, he, in joke only, locked them in, and 
put the key in his pocket ; when soon afterwards 
being chilled down itpon business, he forgot 
what he had done, went out with th.e key in bis 
poeket, and it was near dark before the two pri- 
soners could be set at liberty. On another ac*- 
casiouy in one of his absent fits, he mistook his 
friend's house, ^d went into another, the doo^ 
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of which hap^ned to stand open ; and no Ser- 
vant being in the wav^ he rambied all over the 
house^ till coming into a middle roonij where w«ft 
an oW lady ill in bed of a q^ainsey^ he stnmMed 
over the night-stool, thi^w a clothes-horse down^ 
and might not have ended there, had not the af- 
frighted patient ii^ade a noise at his intrusion, 
whiieh brought tip the servants, a^d feidtng Dr. 
Harvest in tlie room instead of the apothecary, 
who was morocntttrily expected, quieted the old 
lady's fears, who by this time was taken with 
such an iootmod^rate fit .of laughter at his confu- 
lAon, that it broke the quinsey in her throat, and 
she lived many ^years afterwards to thank ©r. 
Harvest for his lucky mistake. 

Havii^ to preach before the clergy at the vi^ 
aitation, he provided himself with three sermons 
for the purpose, which he had in his pocket, 
^me wags got possession of them, mixed the 
leaves, and sewed them all up as one. The doc- 
tor began hrs sermon, and' soofa lost the thread 
of his discourse : he grew confiised, but still 
persisted, and actually preachcfd out first, the 
xjlergy who had met on the occasion ; next, the 
churchwardens ; and lastly, the congregation : 
not would he yet have ended, had not the sexton 
and beadle adaK)nished him that all' the pews 
^ere empty: 

Mr. Harvest's forgetfulness continued with him 
through life ; yet he was an amusing companion, 
and if we may judge of him from the sermona 
'which he iprinted^ be 'was no inelegant scholar \ 

5 
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\^t in his person he was the most beastly sloven 
alive. He died at Ember-court in Angust, ] 789> 
aged 6U . 



JOHN LUDWIG. 

TTHE merits of men^ vfho, struggKig with aH 
the disadvantages of penury, with all the obsta^ 
cles which fortuneand circumstances have thrown 
' in their way, yet by their own perseverance 
and industry <raise themselves to eminence in any 
particular art or science, scarcely seem to be 
ddy ap{»'e<;iated by die rest of society. The 
warrior, for the exertions of ^ single bour ori^ 
single day, aided, perhaps, by chance as muck 
as by the siAperiority of his genius, attains to the 
yery pinnacle of glory, aiKl beconies the theme 
of nniversal adn^iration; while years of paiiW*til 
effort, maif^d by th^ incessant exercise ^f r^m 
solution, of fortitude, of self-denial, and tha« 
Wiidst circumstances the most dreary and dis-* 
couraging, on t^e part of the humble ladividuaJs 
to whom we liav^ alluded, are thought hardly wor** 
thy of tlie sli^test notice, or of theiawest wbisp^^ 
of applause. In the course of our work we sb^^ 
have occasion to introduce to the reader mor^ 
than one instai^ce of humble merit of this.descrifi4 
tion in our own country, ^but Germany had th« 
honor of giying birth- to the person who is the 
subject of the following pages, 
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It ig tisual for the commissaries of excise in 
Saxony to app^nt a peasant in every village in 
tfieir district to receive the excise of the pkce, 
for which few are allowed more than one crown, . 
and none morcthan three. Mr. Christian Got- 
hold Hoffman, chief commissary of Dresden and 
the villages adjacent, when he was^ auditing the 
accounts of some of these peasants in 1753, was 
told that there vras one John Ludwig among 
them, a strange man ; who, though be was very 
^poor and had a family, wag yet continually 
readmg in books, and very often stood thegreat* 
est part of the night at his door, gating at the 
stars. \ 

This account raised M. HolRnto's curiosity, 
and be ordered the man to be Jbroitgbt before 
|iim'. Hoffman, who expected something in the 
fidan^s appearance that corresponded with a mmd 
superior to his station, was greatly surprised to 
tee the ntost rustie boor he had ever beheld. His 
hair hutig over his forehead down to his eyes, 
his aspect ^as sbrdid and stupid, and his man- 
ner was in .fevery respect that of a plodding igno- 
tant clown. Mr. Hoffman, after contemplating- 
this unpromising appearance, eoncladed, that 
as the supposed superiority of this man was of 
the intellectual kind, it would certainly appear 
when he spoke; but even in this experiment 
be was alse disappointed. He asked him, if 
Ifhat his neighbors bad said of his reading and 
(Studying Was true, and the man bluntly imd 
coarsely replied, *^ What neighbor has told you 
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that I md and studied ? If. I have stodied^ I 
have studied for myaelf^ and I don^t desire that 
you or any body else should kBow asy thing of 
the matter/' Hoffman^ however^ continued the 
conversation notwithstanding his disappointment^ 
and asked several questions concerning arithme- 
tic and the first rudiments of astronomy ; to 
which he now expected vague and confti^ re- 
plies. But in this too lie had fomed an errone- 
ous prognostic ; for Hoffman was struck not only 
with astonishment but confusion^ to hear such 
definitions and explanations as would have done 
honor to a regular academidaa in a puUic exa- 
mini^on. 

Mr. Ho£fmaa^ after this cotiversation^ prevails 
ed on the peasant to stay sometime at his house, 
that he might farther gratify his curiosity at such 
times as would be most convenient. In their 
subsequent conferences he proposed to his guest 
the most abstract and embarrassing questions, 
which were always answered With the utmost 
readiness and precision. I'be account which this 
extraordinary person gave of himself and his ac- 
quisitionsy was as follows. 

John Ludwig wfes born the 24th of Februaiy, 
1715, in the village of Cossedaude, tmd was, 
«mong other poor children of the village, sent 
very young \o school. The Bible, which was 
the book by which he was taught to re?id, gave 
him so much pleasure, that he conceived the 
most cpger desire to read others, which, how- . 
-aver, he had no opportunity to obtain. lA 
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abbtit a year hfe master began t& teach hint ttt> 
write, an exei?cise which at first was- mthcr irk- 
some thaa pieasiag ; bmt when tiie ficfit drfBcalty 
WU3 surmounted, ke^pikd lo it with great as- 
, sicluity, es{)e€iaUy as books were put kito hts haml 
\Q copy ^ aa exercise ; and he> employed- hiro- 
seif almost.iiight>aBd.day, mot HI capyiiig partf- 
enlar. passages: only, but inforiBing collections 
o£ setUem:e6> or ^eveots that were ccJnuected with 
eadi other. When be was ten years old,.he had 
been at school four .years, and was. then put to 
aiuthmetie, hut ibis embarrassed him-wuh huii^- 
9)!^'Qjt;>te J di£ajiUiie&,. which >Jiis master 
take the trouble to explain, expecting ♦tliat he 
sho^^ conteA^ hi^u^elf with tbe implicit, practice 
of po^itiive, xul^. Lndwig, therefore, was so 
disgusted with acitbuietic^ that after much scold- 
ing, and beating be. went fieom school^ withoist 
having^ learned, any thing more tban residing, 
^vr\fing, ^and liis catecUism. • , 

He waif then, sent into the field to keep cows, 
joj^diu this employment he soon became clownf- 
isb,:and negligent of every thing -else : so that 
the greatest part of what he hjBid learned was for- 
gotten.. He was associated with the- sordid and 
the vicious, and he becaqie insensibly like them. 
As he grew up, he kept company with womea 
of. bad chfiraGter, and abandoned, himself to such 
pleasures as were within his reach. But a de- 
sire of surpassing others, that principle which is 
productive of every kind qf greatness^ was stiU 
living in liis breast 5 he remembered to have be^ 
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{Mrais^ by Im ta»iter, and ^eflnrred above hiii 
comrfides when he w&s karniag to read and' 
wnte^ luid be was «uN desirous of the same plei^ 
stire^ though he did ndt knoiy how to attain it. 

In the autumn of 1735, when he was about 
twenty ^ears oM^ he bought a small Bibkj at 
the end of which was a catechism, with refers 
ences to 'k great number of texts, upon which 
the principles contained in the answers were 
founded. Ludwig had never been used to take 
any thing upon trust, and was therefore con ti** 
nually turning over the leaves of his Bible to find 
the passages referred to in the catechism ; but 
this he found so irksome a task, that be deter- 
mined to have the whole at one view, and there- 
fore set about to transcribe the catechism, with 
all the texts' at large brought into their proper 
places. With this exercise he filled two quires' 
of paper^ and though ^hen he b^gan the cha- 
racter was scarcely legible, yet before *he had fi- 
nished it was. greatly improved ; foranarttbai 
has been once learned is easily recovered. 

In the month of March, 1736, he was em- 
ployed to receive the excise of the little district 
in which he lived, and he found that in order to 
discharge this office, it was necessary for him not 
only to write, but to be master of the two first 
mfcs of arithmetic, addition and subtraction. 
His ambition had n<m ah object; and a desire to 
keep the accounts of the - tax he was to gather 
better than' others of hir station, determined 
him oMe more to apply to arithtnetic,' howiever 
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hateftfl the task; and whatever labor it might res- 
quire. He now regretted that he was without 
an' instructor, and would have been glad at any 
rate to have practised the rules without first 
kfipowing the rationale. His mitid was continu- 
ally upcHi the stretch to find out some way d£ 
supplying this want, and at last -he recollected 
that one of his school-fellows had a foook, from 
'which examples of several rules were taken by 
the master to exercise the s<?holars». He, there- 
fore, immediately went io. search of this school- 
fellow^ and was overj^ed to find, uptoi enquiry, 
t^at the book was stiU in his possession. Having 
boriKtwed this , important volume, he returned 
home with it, and beginning his studies as he 
went .along, he pursued them with such applica^- 
tion,. tUa^t in about, six months he was. master of 
the rule of three with fractions.. 

The reluctance with which he began to learn 
tibe powers and properties of figures was now ait 
an epd ;. he knew enough to make4:iim earnestly 
desirous of knowing more : he was therefore im.- 
' patient -to proceed. from this, book to one that* 
was more diiBcult, and having, at lengda, found 
Bicaiis ta procure one that treated of ^more inr 
tricate and complicated calculations, he made 
himself master of that also^ before die end of the 
year 1739* > He had the good fortune soon afteii 
to meet witKa tr<$atise on geometry, written by 
Pachek, the. same author whose ariliimetic he 
iiad been studying;, and'findinglhat' this science 
was, in some measure^, founded cm that whick 
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he had learned, he applied to his new book with 
great assiduity for some thne; but at length, not 
being able perfectly to comptehend the theory as 
he went on, nor yet to discover the utility of the 
practice, he laid it aside, to which he was also 
induced by the necessity of his immediate at- 
tention to his field and bis vines. 

The severe winter which happened in the year 
1740, obliged him to keep long within his cot- 
tage, and there having no employment either foir 
his body or his mind, he had once more recourse 
to his book of geometry ; and having at length 
compreh«ided some of the leading principles, he 
procured a little box ruleir and an old pair of 
compassed, on one end of which he mounted 
the end of a quill cut into a p jn. With these 
instruments he employed himself incessantly in 
inoking various geometrical figures on paper, to 
illustrate the theory by a solution of the pro*- 
blems. He was thus busied Jn.hb cot till March, 
and the joy arising from the knowledge he had 
acquired was exceeded only by his desire of know- 
ing more* 

He was now necessarily recalled to that labor ^ 
by which alone he coukl procure hifnself fbod, 
and was be^des without money to procure such 
books and instruments a» were absolutely neceji- 
sary to pursue his geometrical studies. How- 
ever, with the assistance of a neighboring arti- 
ficer, he procured the figures which he found 
i^presented by the diagrams in his book, to be 
made in wood, and wilh these he went to work 
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at every interval of leisure^ which now <mly hap- 
, pene4 once a week, after divine service on a 
Sunday. He wa(s still in want of a new book, 
and having laid by a little sum for that purpose 
against the time of the fair, where alone he^had 
access to a bookseIler*s shop^ he made a purchase 
of three small volumes, from which he acquired 
a complete knowledge of trigonometry* After 
Ibis acquisition he could piot rest tiU he. bad be* 
gun to study astronomy; his next purchase^ 
therefore, was an introducticMti to that science, 
which he read with indefatigable diligenccj and 
Invented innumerable expedients to supply die 
want of proper instr-un^ents, and in which he was 
not less successful than Robinson Crusoe, who^ 
in an island of which he was the only rational , 
inhabitant/ found means to supply himself not 
only with the necessaries^ but the conveniencies 
of life. 

During his study of geometry and astronomy, 
he had frequently met with the word philo90phf, 
and this became more and more the object of 
his attention. He conceived it was the name of 
some science of great importance and extent, 
with which he was as yet wholly unacquainted ; 
be became therefore impatient in the highest de- 
gree to make hunself acquainted with philoso*- 
phy ; and being continually on the watch for 
such assistance {^ offered, he at last picked up a 
book, called, *' An Introduction to the Know- 
ledge of God, of Man, and of the Universe.^ 
In reading this work be was struck with a va»* 
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Tieiy oi objects that "weUe ^waily interesting arid 
H^w. ' . ' ' 

' But as this hobV contained only general prial- 
ciples, he wetit to Dresden, ^nd enquired among 
the boolcsellers*, Who was the most celebrated au- 
thor tbat h^d^writl-en en philosophy. By the 
booisellers he was recommended to thfc works of 
Wolfius, written in the Gi*emian language; and 
W^fiii^ hahring been: mentioned in several books 
he had read^ as qne of th« most able men of his 
age, he readily 4oefe him for his guide jn the re- 
giops of pbiloii^ophy. 

'Hie first purchase that he* made of Wolfius*s 
wQrks> was the Logic, and at this he labored a 
full year, still attending to his other stiidiies, sd 
as not to lose wh&t he had gained before. In 
this book he found himself referred to aiiother, 
written by the sanle author, called Mathemati- 
cal Principles,, as the fittest to give just ideas of 
things, and j^ciliiate the practice of logic ; he 
therefore enquired after this book with a design 
to buy it, but finding it too dear for his finances 
he was obliged to content himself with an abridg- 
ment of it, which he purchased in the autumu 
of 1743.' Fjfem this book he derived much plea-- 
»ute and much profit, and it employed him from 
October, 1743> to Febmary, 1745. 

Heathen proceeded to tnetapbysics, at which be 
labored till the October following, and he would 
fain have entered on the study of physics, but 
hia indigence was an insuperable impediment^ 
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and he was obliged to content hinisiglf with life 
author's jethics, politics^ and remarks on met»> 
phy8ics> which employed him to July, 1746; by 
this time he had scraped toother a sum 8uf&- 
cient to buy the physics, which he had bo eaav^ 
ucstly desired, and this work he read twice with- 
in the year. 

Aboat this time & deahx in old books sold ^im 
a volnme of Wolfius's Matfaeioatical Frineiples 
At large, and the spherical trigonometry which 
be found in that book waa a new treasure, which 
he was very desirous to make hi* own. Thisi, 
however^ cost him increc^ible labor, and filled 
every momait that he could spare from his bn- 
Ainess and his sleep, for 8<HneChi&g more th«m a 
year. Such was the progress he had madewhea 
he was discovered by Mr. Hoffman. 

It happened that before Ludwig went homeF, 
there was an eclipse of the sun, and Mr. HofF- 
man proposed to his guest that he should ob- 
serve this phenomenon as an astronomer, and for 
that purpose furnished him with proper instru^ 
ments. He had hitherto been acquainted with 
the planetary world only by books and a view of 
the heavens with the naked eye ; he h^d never 
yet looked through a telescope, and the antici- 
pation of the pleasure which the new observation 
would yield him, scarcely suffered him either to 
eat or sleep ; but it unfortunately happened, that 
just before the eclipse came on, the sky became 
cloudy, and continued so during the whole time 
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of lis cootlimafice : this misfortune was more 
than file philosophy even of Lad wig could bearj 
as the cloud came on he; looked up at it in the 
agony of a man that expected the dissolution of 
ftatujre to follow : when it came over the sun, he 
stood* fixed in a consternation not to be de- 
scribed, and when H^ knew the eclipse was past, 
his disappointment and grief w^re little short of 
distraction. 

Mr, Hoffman soon after went in his turn to ' 
vkit Mr. Ludwig, and to take a view of his dwel- 
lings his library, his study, and bis instruments. 
Tile found an old crazy cottage, the inside bf 
which had been long blacked with smoke ; the 
walls were covered with propositions and dia- 
grams written with chalk. In one comer was' a 
bed, in another a cradle, and under a little win- 
dow at the side, three pieces of board, laid side 
by side over two tressels, made a writing-table 
for the philosopher, upon which were scattered 
isome pieces of writing-paper, containing ex- 
tracts of books, various calculations and geo« 
metrical figures; the books which have been 
mentioned before were placed on a shelf, with 
the compass and ruler that have been described^ 
which, with a wooden square and a pair of six- 
inch globes, constituted the library and museum 
of the truly celebrated John Ludwig. In this^ 
hovel he lived till the year 1734, and while he - 
wais pursuing the study of philosophy at his lei- 
sure hours, he was indefatigable in his day labor . 
as a peasant* 
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Mr. Hoffipaii^ when be dismissed him> pr6<^ 
sented him with a hundred crowns^ which filled 
all his wishes^ and made him the happiest mai^ 
in the world. With this sum he built himself 
a more commodious habitation in the middle 
of his vineyard, and procured a very conside- 
rable addition to his library, an article so essen- 
tial to his happmess^ that he declared to Mr. 
Hoffman, he would not accept the whole pro- 
vince in which he lived upon condition that he 
should renounce his studies, and that he had ra- 
ther live on bread and water than withhold from 
his^mind that food which his intellectual hunger 
perpetually required. 

Here we are obliged to take leave of this ex- 
traordinary tpan, coifcerning the subsequent part 
of whose life we have no farther information. 
Had fortune placed him in a condition to enjoy, 
the benefits of education^ it is not in^probable. 
that \ie would, now be classed with a Bacon^ a 
Locke, a Newtoq, a Leibnitz^ a, Wolff— in a. 
w:ord, among the most distinguished luminaries 
of modern science. 
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DUCHESS OF KINGSTON. 



Few females have, in their time, attracted ^6 
Jarge a portion of public notice as this celehrated 
lady, who was the daughter of Colonel Chudi 
leigh, the descendant of an ancient family in 
the county of Devon. Her father dying while she 
was Tery young, the care of this his only daugh- 
ter devolved on her mother, who had little more 
than the usual pension allotted to the widosv of 
an officer for their mutual subsistence. Under 
these-circumstances, Mrs. Chudleigh prudently 
availed herself of the best substitute for money 
— good Connections. These the rank^ situation> 
and habits of her husbwid had placed within her 
power. She hired a house jSt, at that less re- 
fined period, for a fashi.onable town residence ; 
and accommodated an inmate for the purpose of 
adding to the scantiness of her income. 

Her daught^ Elizabeth was soon distinguish- 
ed for a brilliancy of repartee, and for other 
qualities highly recoinmendatory, because ex- 
tremely pleasing. An opportunity offered fot 
the display of them to every advantage. Tlie 
father of our present gracious sovereign had bis 
court atLeicester-House. Mr. Pulteney, who then 
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l)lazed as a meteor in the opposition, was ho- 
nored with the particuiar regard of the Prince 
af Wales. Miss Chudleigh ,was introduced to 
Mr. Pulteney; and he obtained for her, at the age 
of about eighteen, the appointment of maid of 
honor to the Princess of Wales. Mr. Pulteney 
did more than thus place her in an elevated sta- 
tion ; he endeavored to cultivate her understand- 
ing. To him Miss Chudleigh read ; and with 
him, when separated by distance, she. actually 
corresponded. Some improvement she obtained 
hy this advantage, but the extreme vivacity ©F 
^er disposition prevented her from making any 
considerable acquirements. Her maxim on 
every subject was, according to her own expres- 
sion, tp be *^ short, clear, and surprising." A 
voluminous author was, consequently, her aver- 
sion ; and a prolix story, however interesting, 
disgusted her, merely from the circumstance of 
its prolixity. With such a pupil Mr. Pulteney 
could laugh, and, in despair of his literary instruc- 
tion making any deep impression on the mind 
of his adopted fair one, he changed the scene, 
and endeavored' to initiate her in the science ot 
economy instead of books. 

The station to which Miss Chudleigh was ad- 
vanced, combined with mhny personal attrac- 
tions, prodijced a 'number of admirers: some^ 
with titles, and others in the expectation ot 
them. Among the former was his grace the 
Duke of Hamilton, whom Miss Gunning had 
afterwards the good fortune to obtain for a con- 
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»ort. The duke was passionately fond of Miss 
Chudleigh, and pressed his suit with such ardor^ 
as to ohtain a solemn engagement oh her part^ 
that on his return from a tour, for which \h 
was preparing, she would become his wife.-^ 
There were rejisons why this event should 
not immediately take place ; that the engage- 
ment would be fulfilled at the specified time/ 
bbth parties considered as a moral certainty. A. 
mutual pledge was given and accepted ; the duk^ 
commenced his proposed tour, and the parting 
jconditionwas, that he should writ^ by every op- 
portunity; Miss Chudleigh, of course, was bound 
10 answer- his epistles. Thus the arrangement of 
fortune seemed to have united a pair, who pos* 
•ibly might have experienced much happiness ia 
the union; for between the Duke of, Hamilton 
and Miss Cbudleigh there was a similarity of 
disposition. Fate, however, had not destined 
them for each other. 

Miss Chttdleigh had an aunt whose name wat 
Hanmer ; at her house the Hon Mr. Hervey, 
son of the Earl of Bristol, and a captain in the 
royal navy, was a visitor. To this gentleman, 
Mrs. Hanmer became so exceedingly partial, 
that she favored his views on her niece, and en- 
gaged her efforts to effect, if possible, a matri- 
monial connection. There were two difficulties 
which would have been insurmountable, had 
\they not been opposed by the fertile genius of a^ 
female. Miss'Chudleigh disliked Captain Her- 
vey, and she was betrothed to the Duke of Ha- 
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milton. Ta render this aflS^ncc nugatory, the 
letters of' his grace were intercepted by Mrs. 
Hahmer; and, his supposed silence giving of- 
fence to her niece, she worked so^uccessfully on 
her pride, as to induce her to abandon all thoughts 
of her lover, whose passion she had cherished 
with delight. A conduct the reverse of that im- 
puted to the diikc was Observed by Captain Her- 
vey. He was all thai assiduity could dictate, 6r 
attention perform. He had daily access to Miss 
Chudleigh, and each interview was artfully im-' 
proved by the aunt, to the proHaotion of lief 
own viewjj. The ietters of hi* Grace of Hainil* 
toa, vNbichreguluriy arrived, wei'e as regularly 
suppressed; until, piqned beyond endurance, 
Jkliss, Cbudbigfa was prevailed on ta accept tht 
han4 of Captaio Hervey ; and^ by a private 
marciage, ta ensure the participatioa o^ bis fb- 
tur« honors and ibrtune. The ceremony was 
performed in a private chapel adjoining . the 
country mansion of Mr. Merrill, at Latnston, 
Dear Wiucl^esler, in Hampslme. 

On a review of life, every reflecting mind may 
easily trace the predominant evil experienced, 
to some wilful error, or injudicious mistake, 
which operated as a determinate cause, and gave 
the color to our fate. This was the case with 
Miss Chudleigh ; for the hour she became united 
with Captain Hervey proVed to her the origin 
of every subsequent unhappiness» The connu- 
bial rites were attendecl with consequences inju- 
rious to healthy as well as unprodtictive of fecun<» 
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dity ; and, from the niglit following the day on 
which the marriage wa%^ solemnized. Miss Chud- 
leigh resolved never to have further connectioti 
with her husband. To prevail on him not to ' 
claim her as his wife, required all the art of 
which she was mistress. The best dissuasive ar- 
gument was, the loss of her situation as maid of 
honor, should the marriage be publicly known. 
The finances of Captain Hervey not efiabling 
him, at the time, to compensate such a loss> 
this, most probably, operated as a prudential 
motive for his yielding to the entreaties of hi* 
wife. He did yield ; but in a manner which, at 
times, indicated a strong desire to play the ty- 
rant. In fact, as she frequently expressed her- 
self: — ^^Her misery commenced with the arrival 
of Captain Hervey in England, and the greatest 
joy she experienced was the intelligence of his 
departure.*' Hence, while his ship remained at 
Spitbead, or in the Downs, she trembled witU 
apprehension lest the destination might be coun- 
termanded. A fair ^ind out of the Channel was 
the soother pf her mind ; and she was always 
extremely inquisitive as to the dujration of tlie 
voyage, or cruise, as well as to the probable in- 
tervening accidents which might still retard it*^ 
Such, were some of the immediate consequences 
of an union, brought about by artifice, effected 
clandestinely, and originating, in the one party 
from pique, in the other from a more reprehen- 
«ible passion* 
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Miss Chudleigh, now Mrs. Hervey, a maid 
in appearance, a wife in disguise, seemed to 
tliose wlio judge ftom externals odj^, to be in 
an enviable situation. Of the higher circles she 
was the attractive centre; of gayer life, the in- 
vigorating spirit. Her royal mistress not only 
smiled op, but actually approved her. A fewr 
friendships she cemented, and conquests she 
made in. such abundance, that, like Caesar in 
triumph, she had a train of captives at her heels. 
Yet, with all this appearance of happiness, she 
wanted that, without which there is no happiness 
or earth — peace of mind. Her husband, quieted 
for a time, grew obstreperous as she became 
more the object of admiration. He felt* his. 
right, and was determined to assert it. She en- 
deavored, by letter, to soothe him into peace; 
but her efforts were not successful. He demand- 
ed a private interview, and enforcing his demand 
by threats of exposure in case of refusal, she 
complied through compulsion. The meeting 
was at the apartment of Captain Hervey ; a black 
servant only was in the house. On entering the 
room where he was, his first care was to prevent 
ht T retreat by locking the door. What passed 
may be easily imagined. Here was a wife burn- 
ing with rage for past injuries sustained in her 
^health, yet obliged to smother the flame of re- 
jentment, and assume the mildness of conrpla- 
ceUcy— there a husband that felt himself the lord 
Iparamouni over a i^i^fenceless womaxr, whose 
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hopes he had blastec}^ wlu»s6,persoii> be had de« 
fiJed. '' Hiit^'^ 36 the lady^ when speafcing of it^ 
with tears ii» her eyes, used to say, ** was an as^ 
signation with a vengeance.^ It ended, like 
. every other inter^ew* which she had with Gap»- 
tain Hervey, imhiq^pily for b«ei>. The fruit of 
this meeting was the addition of a boy to the 
humaft raee, Casar Hawkins became the pro- 
fessional confidant on* this occasion. MissCluid^ 
leigb removed to Chelsea for a change of air, 
and returned to Leicester-house perfectly reco- 
veied fronv her indisposition-. The infant soon 
sunk into the arms of death, leaving only the 
lale of its existence to be related. 

While these and a. variety of other circum- 
stance^ were passing between Miss Chudieigh 
and her husband, the Duke of Hamilton- arrived 
from histra^vels. He lost not .a moment in pay- 
ing his homage to the idol of Ws affections, and 
obtaining an. explanation of the reason why his 
letters were unanswered. Flighty as be was in 
other respects, to Miss Cbudkigh his constancy 
remained unshaken. The interview developed 
the whole^ and placed Mrs. Hanmer in her true 
liglU', that of the authoress of mischief.- But, 
as a palliation of pafst evil, the duke made a ga- 
neipous tender of his hand, where his heart was 
already centered. The rejection of this oflfer, 
which it was impossible to accept, and almost 
'«s> impossible to* explain the k^ason why it was 
' ye^eted, occasioned enM>tions in the duke^ which 
tiNL imaginatioa may. conceive better thaa the 
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pen explain. Miss Chudleigh was evea com- 
pelled to prohibit his visits. Several other no- 
bles experienced a similar fate. . This astonished 
the fashionabte world : and the mother of Miss 
Chudleigh, who w as a total stranger to the pri* 
vat6 marriage of her daughter, reptehended her 
folly in proper terms. 

In order to relieve herself, at least for a time,, 
from the emban-assments which environed her. 
Miss Chudleigh determined to travel. She em* 
barked for the continent, and chose Germany 
for'the theatre of her pe»grination's. 9he re- 
sided ^ome time at Berlin, then went to Dres- 
den ; and, as she aspired to the acquaintance of 
crowned heads,, she was gratified by that of the 
Great Frederic of Prussia, who not only con- 
versed but corresponded with her. In the Elec- 
tress of Saxony she found a friend whose affec- 
tion for her continued to the latest period Of life. 
The electress was a woman of sense, honor, vir- 
tue and religion. Her letters were replete with 
kindness ; while her hand distributed presents to 
Miss Chudleigh out of the treasur^'^ of abundance^ 
her heart was interested for her happiness. This 
the afterwards evinced during her prosecution ; 
for, at that time, a letter from the electress con- 
tained the following passage. ^' You have . 

long experier.ced my love ; my revenue, my pro- 
tection, my every- thing you may command* 
Come then, my dear life, to an asylum of peace. 
Quit a country where, if you are bequeathed a 
,cloak^ some pretender may start up/and ruin yoif 
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hy law, to prove it not youF prepeity. Let mc 
have yoii at Dresden," 

On her return from the coatinent. Miss Chud* 
leigh ran the career of pleasare, enliyened the 
court circkfl, and each year became more ingra* 
tiated with the mistress whom siie served ; she was 
tbeJeader of fashion; played whist with Lord 
CI^esterfiek}, and revelled with Cady Harrington 
and Miss Ashe. She wae a cottstant visitant at all 
public places^ and in 17412, appeated at a mas* 
<}ued ball in the charactier of IpUgenia. The 
ready pencil adi an ingeniout artist was Employed 
o«^ this occasion^ and the portrait whidi iiecom* 
panics this memoir is taken from the drawing 
that was then executecL 

- Reflection, however put «iff for the day, too 
frequently introded u nnwjcIcoDae visit at 
nights Captaia Hef f^y, like . a perturbed spi^* 
Fit, was eternaUy crossn^ tiie path tvoddeo by 
kia wife. Was.ske ra the rooms ait BcUii, he wa« 
sure to be there. Ata rotUi, rtdotto,. or ball, this 
destroyer of peace embittered every pleasure, 
and blighted the fruit of happiness by the ma*, 
ligpancy of his presence* As a proof of his dis* 
position ta annoy,^ he menaced his wife with an 
intimfttioa ^&t be would dkclose the marriage 
to the Priaoess of Wales* In this^ Miss .Chud^ 
kigii anticipated him, by being the- first relatet 
of tlie circumstance. Her royal' mistress heard 
and pitied her. She continued ber patronage to 
the hour of ber death. 
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At length stratagem was either suggested^ Of 
it occurred to Miss Chudleigh, at once to de-* 
priveX^aptain Hervey of the power to claim her 
as his wife. The clergyman who had married 
them w«s dead. The register-book was in care- 
less hands. A handsome complinaent was paid 
for the inspection, and, while the person in whosd 
ctistody it was listened to an amusing story. Miss 
Chudleigh tore out the register. Thus imagin- 
ing the business accompHshed, she for a time 
bade defiance to her husband^ whose taste {of 
the softer sex subsiding from some unaccount^ 
able cause^ occasioned^ Miss Chudleigh a cessa-^ 
tion of inquietude. Her better fate influenced 
in her favor the heart of a man who was the ex* 
emplar of amiability. This was the late Duke 
of Kingston. Meanwhile Captain Hervey had 
succeeded to the earldom of Bristol. With rank 
he obtained fortune ; and both were inviting ob- 
jects to the mind of our heroine. )Vhen a suc- 
cession to the fatnily honors and jrevenue became 
highly probable, a short period before it took place^ 
Miss Chudleigh went to the house of Mr., Mer- 
rill, in whose chapel she was Inarried. Her os- 
tensible reason was a jaunt out of towri; her real 
design was to procure, if possible, the insertion 
of her marriage with Captain Hervey in the 
book, which, in order to destroy the written evi- 
dence of that marriage, she had formerly mwti- 
Jated^ With this vievV she -dealt out prymiser 
with a liberal han4. The officiating clerk, whci 
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iira^ti person of various avocations^ was to bo 
promoted to the extent of his wishes. The book 
was managed by the Jady to her content, and she 
returned to London, secretly exulting in the ex- 
cellence and success of her machination. She 
did, it is true, succeed, but it was in laying the 
ground-work of that very evidence which operated 
afterwards to her conviction. 

Such was the situation^ of Miss Chudleigh, 
when the Duke of Kingston became hejr admirer. 
Re^married, as it were, by her own stratagem, 

' \he participation of ducal honors became legally 
impossible. The chains of wedlock, which the 
lady had been so industrious in shaking off, or 
putting on, as seemed most suitable to her views, 
were now galling to an excess. Every advice 
was taken, but the means of liberation were be- 
yond the powcF of human device. To acquiesce 
in that which could not be remedied, seemed the 
only alternative. The Duke of Kingston's at- 
tachmeiit was ardent,* and truly sincere. He 
mingled the friind with the lover ; nor #as 
there an endearing title ui^der heaven he would 
not have assumed, could but the assumption 
have really advanced thebappiness'of Miss Chud- 
leigh- For a series X)f ^ears they cohabited, yet 
with such observance of external decorum, that, 
although their intimacy was a moral, it was not 
an evidenced certainty. That the felicity df the 
duke was in any measure promoted by this union, 
cannot be asserted consistently with truth. The 

. characters of the parties were diametrically oppo- 
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•lie. r The doke was mild^ gmciims, rniaflBUtning 
and baihful in die ejctreme. He had «Tcry 
grac?e that is expected in a man of rank. Os- 
tentation he so much detes^^^ tiiat it was his 
custom in perambulating the streets t^fold back 
the front of his coat^ so as to hide the star; and, 
whenever by accident it was discovered, the 4if^ 
closure caused an involuntary blush. His lady 
piossessed very diflfenent qualities. In ' Voci- 
ferating anger she might have vied with Juno. 
She W^as ostentatious to an excess; and so 
little refined were her feelings, that tlje gross- 
est flattery was an animating cordial to her spi- 
rits. It revived her, when more rational succors 
failed of effect. Thus comtrarily gifted and dis- 
posed, the duke and Miss ChudJeigh were fre- 
qtjently on discordant terms — but she had a 
Strong hold on Ins mind, and the use made of it 
tiras finally to ruin herself. 

The Earl of Bristol, by time and attachments 
had grown so weary of the connubial state, as to 
be cordially desirous of a changed At first, when 
sounded on the subject of a divorce, he had 

tised this expression — ^^ I will see the b- h at 

the devil, before her vanity shall be gratified by 
being a duchess." Afterwards, however, there 
being a lady to whom he wished to ofier his 
hand, he so altered his tone, as to express a rea- 
diTiess to consent to any possible means of anni« 
bilating the union subsisting between him and 
Miss Cbudleigh. The civilians were consulted ; 
91 jaqtitation suit was instituted. The evidence 
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fhat could prove the marriage was kept back. 
Lord Bristol faiting. As it was designed he should 
fail^ in substantiirting the miu*riage^ a sentence 
of the court pronouncing the nullity of the claim, 
concluded the business^ The object now to be. 
obtained was, a legal opinion as to the operative 
power of such a sentence ; and the civilians; 
highly tenacious of the rights of their owii 
court^^ adjudged the^ decree not liable to be dis- 
turbed by the interference of any extrinsic cojiirt 
of judicature. JJnder conviction of perfect safety, 
therefore, the marriage between his grace of King« 
ston and Miss Chudleigh was publicly ^plemnip- 
zed. . The favors were worn by the highest per- 
sonages in the kingdom ; and, during the life of 
the duke, not any attempt was made to dispute 
the legality of the procedure. The fortune was" 
not entailed } his grace had, therefore, the op- 
tion to bequeath it a$ seemed best to his own in- 
clination. Th*e heirs since, were then expec- 
tiants ; the claims rested on hope, not certainty. 
The duchess figured without apprehension or 
control. She was raised to the pinnacle of ber 
fortune, and for a very few. years did she enjoy 
that which the chicanery of her life had been 
directed to accomplish, llie parade of title, with- 
out that honor which alone can ennoble. 

To check her in the career of enjoyment, and 
finally put an end t6 all her greatness, thi^JOuke 
of Kingston died. His will, excluding from every 
benefit an elder, and preferring a younger ne- 
phew as his heir in tail, gave rise to a prosecu- 

yoL, I.— y^. 6. a 
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. cution of tUe duchess, which ended in' the beg- 
gary of her prosecutor, and the. exile of herself. 
The demise of the Duke of Kingston was not sud- 
den or unexpected. Being attacked with a pa- 
^al^^tic affection, he lingered but a shprt time, 
and that time, was employed by his consort in 
journeying liis gra^ce. about, under the futile idea 
of prolonging his life by change of air and situ- 
ation. At last, when real danger seemed to 
threaten, even in the opiaiion of the duchess, she 
dispatched one of her swiftest-footed messengers 
to her solicUor, Mr, Field, of the Temple, re- 
quiring his immediate attendance. He obeyed 
the summons, and, arriving at the house, the 
duchess privately imparted her wishes, which 

'Vere, that he would procure the duke to execute^ 
and be himself a subscribing witness, to 'a will 
made without his knowledge, and more to the 
taste of the duchess, than that which he had 
executed. The difference between these two 
wills was this. The duke had bequeathed the in- 
come of his estates to his relict during her life, 
and expressly under condition of her continuing 
in a ^tate of widowhood. Perfectly satisfied, 
however, as th^ duchess appeared, with what- 
ever was the inclination of her dearest lord, she 
could not resist the seeming opportunity of car- 
FN ing her secret wishes into effect. She did not 
relish the temple of Hymen being shut against 
her. fiiirnestl}", therefore, did she press Mr* 
Field to have her own will immediately executed, 
which left her at liberty to give ber hand to the 
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conquerop of her heart. The duchess, in her* 
anxiety tp have the restrtdnt shaken off, had 
nearly deprived herself of every benefit deriv- 
able from the demise of the duke. When ftfir. 
Field was introduced to his grace, his intellects 
1vere perceptibly affected. He knew the friends 
^jrho approached him, and a transient knowledge 
of their persons was the only indication of men- 
tal exertion which seemed to be left him. Mr. 
Field very properly remonstrated on the in^pro- 
priety of introducing a will for execution to a 
man in such a state. This occasioned a severe 
reprehension from the duchess, who reminded 
him that his business was only to obey the in- 
structions of his employer. Feeling, however, 
for his professional character, he positively re- 
fused either to tender the will, or be in any man- 
ner concerned in endeavoring to procure the 
execution. With this refusal he quitted 'the 
house, the duchess beholding him with an in- 
dignant eye as the annoy er of her scheme, when, 
in fact, by not complying with it, he was render- 
ing her an essential service: for, had the will she 
propose^ been executed, it would most indubi- 
tably have been set aside. The heirs would con- 
sequently have excluded the relict from every 
thing, except that to which the right of dower 
entitled her ; and, the marriage being invalidatr 
ed, the lady in this, as iii other respects, would 
have been ruined by her own stratagem. Soon 
after the frustration of thi^jftempt, the duke of 
Kingston expired. 

s2 
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No sooner were die funeral rites performed^ 
than the duchess adjusted her affmrs^ and em- 

' barked for the continent, proposing Rome for 
ber temporary residetice. Ganganelli at that 
time filled the papal see. From the moderation 
of bis principles,' the tolerant spir4t which he oft 
every occasion displayed, and the marked at- 

*tention he bestowed on the English, he acquired 
the title of the Protestant Pope. Tasuch a cha- 
racter the duchess was a welcome visitor. Gao* 
ganeWi treated her with the utmost civility, gave 
ber, as a sovereign prince, many privileges, and 

' she was lodged in the palace of one of tbe car- 
dinals. iJer vanity being thus gratified, bee 
grace, io return, treated the Romans with a pub- 
lic spectacle. She had built an elegant pleasure- 
yacfat'; a gentleman who had served in the navy, 
was tbe commander ; under ber orders he sailed 
for Italy ; and, the ve8sel> at considerable troiH 
ble and some expense, was conveyod up tlie TV 
\>er. The sigbl: of an English yacht there was 
uncommon. It drew tbe people in crowdfli to 
the abore, and tbe applause was ge.neral through 
the city. This seemed to be tbe sera of festivity 
and h^ippiness ; but^ while the bark floated tri- 
umphantly on the undulations of the Tiber^ a bu- 
liness was transacting in England, wiiicU put ap. 
end to ail momentary bliss. 

Mrs. Cradock, who, in the capacity of a do- 
mestic, had been present during tbe ceremony 
of marriage betWen Miss Chudieigh and Lord 
Bristol, found bdNllf so reduced in circum- 
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Stances that she appjied to Mr. Field for pecani- 
airy relief. He saw: her, and most injudiciously 
refused her every succor. In vain she urged hejr 
distress, and the absence jof thd duchess^ tvho was 
the only person on whose munificence she had 
the justest claim. Field was deaf *to her in- 
treaties; she then told him what wais in her 
power to discover. To. many circumstances 
which she related he was an entire stranger, and 
he aifected to discredit the rest. Mrs. Cradock 
ended the interview with a menace that she would 
make the relations of the Duke of Kingston ac- 
quainted with every important particular. Field 
set heir at defiance : and, thus e-x posed to pemi^ 
ry, she was exasperated to vengeance, and in- 
stantly set about the work of r«iq. 

His grace of Kingston had borne a meilccd 
dislike to one of his nephews, Mr. Evelyn Mea- 
dows, one of the sons of his sister, Lady Fran- 
ces Pierppint. "This gentleman being excluded 
from, tha presumptive heirship, joyfully received 
the information that a methocVof doing himself 
sub^timtial justice yet remained* He saw "Mrs. 
Cradock; beard the detail of evidence which 
•he offered : and perfectly satisfied as to its ac- 
curacy, he had a bill of indictment for bigamy 
preferred against the reputed widow of the Duke 
of Kingston. The bill was found. Mr. Field 
had notice of the procedure, and the duchess 
was properly advised to return instantly to Eng- 
land and appear to the indictment, to prevent aa 
outlawry. 

s3 
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An iminedtute retum to England was tbe'i^y 
measure that eopld now be adopted by b«r gfmae, 
mho^ on recovering the little of her jodgoient 
which was left, drove to the bouse of Mr. Jea* 
kins^ at that time banker to all the British ira-» 
Tellers who visited the Roman capital. The op« 
poaents of the duchess endeavored to prevent 
tier return to England, by a species of iMrtfuI po< 
licy, exactly suited to the lady.witb wh<Mn th^ 
bad to deal. The duchess had placed securities 
in the bands of Mr. Jenkins for tb^ sums she 
jpciigbt occa»onal^ require. He was perfectl^r 
fafe |n regard to any advance he might nMUce.-^ ~ 
Yet^ apprized that the duchess wQ»kl call oil hinn 
for money to defray tlie expense of her jotlrney 
to England, he avoided seeing her. On tlie first 
aanovm^ement of bis uot being at home, it was 
passed. oyer as a mere unfortunate incident : bu% 
on the visits being repeated^ and tbe dentals be^: 
ing as frequei|t^ the conduct was justly imputed 
IQ design. 1fh# scheme was to delay the return 
^*^^^f duchess, se that an outlawry might be 
obtarn^d^ whach, in the eye of imaginatioo, ap« 
peared the probable method of acquiring the 
estates of the late duke. Tlus was foHjr ; because 
iba w^ll of his grace^ in bis own hand writings 
was so guarded, as not to be attacked with the 
remotest possibility of success. Sucb, bon^ever, 
was the idea ; and, from whatever presumable 
motive it originated, Mr. ^Jenkins assuredly co^ 
i^cided iu the plan. Aware of thb, the docbcss 
was incessant in her applications : and^ £iidiag 
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M hertffoitsto see Mi*. Jenkins f*il, fth^ pocketed , 
ft brace of piitols> teturned to his hou^> imd, re^ 
cetvitig the oftuai answer thai be wad not at home, 
she seated herself on the steps of the door^ and 
declared her determination there to remain until 
be relumed^ were it lor 4 week^ a months or ayear. 
She knew tbcbC business wociki compel his return, 
und^ finding it impracficabte hny longer to elude 
an iiitertiew, *Mr. Jenkins ftppcare<|. As the 
dnciiess possessed that bkssed gift of utterance 
for which lad^ft of spirit are sometimes so emi** 
iient> k maj be supposed that the conversation 
with the banker was not of the mildest kithl. 
Money was demanded, not asked. A little pris^ 
varication ensued ; but the production of a pb* 
tol served as the most powerfu) nrode of reasotjK 
)ng ; the necessary sum was rnstantly obtained, 
and the duchess quitled Rome« 

We are now to behold the object of our his- 
tory in a light pitiable in the extreme.- About 
to combat a prosecutioii, the event of whlehr 
the monitor within most inform the eulprif^ 
woold be fatal ; attended on4y by domestics, ant} 
wanting the consolation ot a h-iend, each step 
was -9L nearer approach to misery, and erery 
boar wa6 £Ued with the anticipation of future 
woe. This was enough to overpower nature ; 
nor will it be deeml>d snrprisirig that^ under such 
of>pressi^¥e circumstaDces> thp health of the dit*^ 
obess should be considerably impaired. Het 
jitMirney was retarded before she reached the 
Alps. A violent fevei? s«eiDed to seiae on her 
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'vitals : but she recovered, to the astonishment of 
ber attendants. An abscess then formed in her 
side, which rendering it impossible for her to en- 
dure the motion of the carriage, a kind of liner 
^as provided, in which she slowly travelled, in 
this situation, nature was relieved by the break- 
ing of the abscess: and, aflK^r a tediously pain- 
ful journey; the duchess, reached Calais. At 
that 4plac^ she made a pause, cOid there it was 
that her apprehension got the better of her rea- 
son. In idea she was fettered, andvincarcerated 
\a the worst cell of the worst prison in London^ 
^e was totally ignorant of the bailable nature 
of her ofience, and by copsequence expected tht 
utmost that can be imagined. Colonel West^ a 
brother of the late Lord Delaware, whom the 
' duchess had known in England, became her 
principal associate ; but he was not lawyer enougii 
to s^^isiy her doubts. By the me^ns of former 
connec;tiQQ3> and through a benevolence lii hid 
own nature, the Earl of Mansfield had a private 
meetitxg with the duchess. The veaerable peer 
conducted himself in a manner which did honor 
to his heart and character. ^ 

Her spii;its being soothed by the interview, the 
duchess embarked for Dover, landed, drove post 
to Kingston-House, and found friends displaying 
both zeal and alacrity in her caqse. The first 
Hieasure taken was to have the duchess bailed* 
This was done before Lord Mans&eld ; his Grace 
of Newcastle, Lord Mountstuart, Mr. Glovef'J^ 
a^d pther characters of iank> attending. The 
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manner of adjusting tbn disagreeable matter 
was such as to solace the mtnd^ and prepate it 
for a greater encounter* Tb^ prosecution ami 
x*o)isequent trial of tbe dtJcbess, becoming ob»- 
jects of magnitude^ the public curiosity and eiD- 
pectatioa were pi pportionably exciled. The da^ 
chess had through life distinguished, herself as a 
most eccentric character. Her turn of mind waa 
original, and many of her actions were without 
a parallel : even when she moved in tlie sphens - 
9f amusement^ it was in a style peculiarly her' 
own.. If others invited admiration by a partial 
display 'of their charms H a masquerMle^ shl^ ^ 
once threw o^ the veil^ an^ «et censure at de^ 
aace. Tfaqs at a midnight as$embiy> where Ba<> 
cbus raveUedi and the altars of Venas were en>* 
circled by the voiari^ of fove^ the duchess, tbeki 
Jifiss Chudleighi appeared almost in thcunadonl^ 
ed simplicity of primitive natuif^. 

The dilemma, tberefoi«s, kkto; whk^h she wa^ 
thrown by the peinltng prosecution, was to sUcli 
a character of the m^st perplexing kind* ' She 
had in a manner iiivited the disgiaoe, by ne^ 
Meeting the means of preventing it. Mrr. Cr»- 
dock, the only existing evidence against her^ 
had persooaiiy solicited a maintenance for thm 
remaining years of her hh ; ami had voluntarily 
offered, in case an annual stipend ri^ould be set* 
tied on her, to retire to her native village, ansl 
never more intrude.^ The offerv wal r^ected by 
jtbe duchess, who would only consent to allow 
her twenty poum|s ayear^ on condition of heir 
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tiequesteriiTg hersielf in some place near the Peak 
T)f Derbyshire. This the duchess considered as 
ji most liberal offer ; and she expressed her asto- 
nishment that the '^ Old D ^ 1/' as she used to ' 

catl her, should have had the assurance to reject 
it. It was, however, rejected with the utmost 
scorn : and she who was refused a paltry pit- 
tance, except on condition of banishing herself 
for life, might afterwards have received thousands 
to abscond. 

Under the assurances of her lawyer^, the du- 
chess was as quiet as the troublesom^ monitor in 
4ier bosom would permit her to be. Reconciled 
ihe^refore, in some measure, to the encounter, 
the repose of the duchess was on a sudden inter- 
rupted by an adversary from a different quarter* 
This was the celebrated Foote, who, mixing in 
the first circles of fashion, was perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the leading transactions of the duchess'* 
life. Besides thfs, te bad received much private 
information frcwn some person who had' been in- 
timate with her, and resolved to turn it tahis 
advantage." As, in the opinion of Mandeville, 
private vices are public benefits : so Foote deem- 
ed the crimes and vices of individuals lawful 
gAme for his wit. On this principle he proceed- 
led with the Duchess of Kingston. He wrote $ y 
piece entitled, *' A Trip to C^Iai^" The scenes 
were humorous, the character of the duchess 
was most admirably drawn, and the object was 
accomplished, namely, to make her ashamed of 
•herself. The real design, however, . of Foote^ 
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wis to obtain money from the duchess for sup- 
presshig the piece. With this view he contrived 
to have it communicated to her grace, that the 
Haymarket Theatre would open with an entef'- 
tainment, in which she was taken Qff to the life. 
Alarmed at this, she $ent for Foote, who atteoded 
with the piece in his pocket. She desired him 
to read part of it ; he obeyed ; and piroceeding 
in the character of Lady Kitty Crocodile, the 
duchess could no longer forbear. She rose in a 
violent passion, and exclaimed, '* This, is scan- 
dalous, Mr. Foote! Why, what a wretch you 
have made me!" — ^' You !*' replied the humor- 
ist, ''this is not designed for your grace ; it is 
not you r After a few turns aboat the roopfi, 
the duchess became more composed, and^ as- 
suming a sffiile, entreated ks a favor that Mr. 
Foote would leave the piece foi^ her gerusal, en-' 
ing at die same time to return it on the en- 



suing morning. He readily complied, and> took, 
bis leave. Being thus left to consider her owa 
picture, so mucit did her grace dislike it, that 
she determined, if possible, to prevent its expo- 
sure to ptft>lic view. As the artist ied no objec-* / 
tion to sell it, she was inclined to be the pur- 
chaser. This was the next morning made known 
to Foote, who was quellioned as to the sum 
which would satisfy him for suppressing the 
piepe. Proportioning his expectations to her 
power of gratifying them, he demanded two 
|housand pounds, and a certain sum in compen- 
sation for a loss which, he pretended, would be- 
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sustained by the scenes designed for the " Trip 
to Calais'* being apprbpriated to other uses. — 
^e magnitude ^of this demand staggered the du- 
chess. ISbe intimated her extreme mrrprt^, and 
a wish that the request were moderated within 
the boundarj of reason. Concluding that she 
must at last comply, Fobte would not abate one 
guine^. IShe offered fomteen, then sixteen hun- 
dred pounds^ and hetd actually signed a draft on 
Messrs. Drummond and Co. for that sum for his 
acceptance. This compliance induced Foote 
to think he should finally succeed, till, by grasp- 
ing at loo much, he overstood his market^ and 
lost every tjiing. 

The demand of l^oote might.at any othertjme 
have passed among the indiflferent events of the 
hour^ as wholly undeserving of the pubKe Botice. 
Those long connected wi^h the duchess, and m 
habits of intimacy, f«k the attack made oq her, 
as 4&re6ted by a ruffian band, at a m<Miient when 
she was least able to make any resistance. His 
grace the Duke of Newcastle was consulted. 
Tfa^ chamberlain of the hou«iehold was apprised ^ 
of the circuigptance ; and his prohibitory in ter- 
feeence was earne^ly solicited. H^ sent for the 
manuscript copy of ** The Trip to C-alais/ pe-* 
lused and censured it. Thi$ occasioned a remon- 
rtrating letter from Foote tp the Earl of Hert- 
ford, at that time in office. ^ ^ 

Besides these,, and other po^er^l aids, the 
duchess called in professional advice. The sages 
of the robe were consulted^ and their opinions 
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were^ '' That the piece was a malicious libel ; and 
that, should it be represented, a short-luind 
writer ought to be employed by the duchess to 
attend on the night of re[>resentation, to minute 
each offensive passage, as the ground- work 
of a prosecution." This advice was followed. 
Blanchard was the person selected, and his ad- 
inissipn fee being properly guaranteed, a com- 
plete entrapment was supposed to be laid for 
Foote." Whether he received private intimation 
of the scheme, or whether he found that his at- < 
tempt on the purse of the duchess excited the 
displeasure of those whose favors wer^ of conse- 
quence to him ; he certainly began to be intimi- 
dated. He denied that he had ever made so ex- 
orbitant a demand as two thousand pounds for the 
suppression of the piece. This denial contri- 
buted to his injury, because the Rev. Mr. Fos- 
ter, a clergyman of respectability, considerably 
advanced ii| years, and who tiad, through life, 
mingled with the great world, voluntarily crfme 
forward, and made an affidavit of the following 
facts : ^' That, in consequence of the tbreat to 
perform the "Trip id Calais," he waited upon 
Mr. Foote, and remonstrated with him on the 
extreme barbarity of such an attack, at such a 
particular juncture : that Mr. Foote had only 
agreed to suppress the piece on condition of his 
receiving from the duchess the sum of two thou- 
gand pounds." This affidavit was so complete a 
refutation of the deiiial, as not to leave it in 
the power of itageituity to retort ; and the pub- 
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lie testimony of Mr. Foster had every desired 
.effect. 

Thus defeated in point of fact, Foote found 
himself baffled also in point of design. The 
chamberlain would not permit the piece lo be 
represented. Foote now had recouiie to ano- 
ther expedient. He caused it to be intimated 
to her, *' that it was in his power to publish if 
not to pei^form : but were his expences reim- 
bursed (and the sum which her grace had for- 
, merly offered would do the business) he would 
desist/' This being communicated to the du- 
chess> she in this, as in too many cases, asked 
the opinion of her friends, with a secret deter- 
mination to follow her own. Foote, finding that 
she began to yield, pressed his desire incessant- 
ly : and she had actually provided bills to the 
amount of 16OOI. which she would have given 
Foote, but for the following circumstance: — 
The late Earl of Peterborough, Doctor Isaac 
Schomberg. the Rev. ^r. Foster, and Mr. Fietd 
the solicitor, wiere alternately consulted, and 
, they severally reprobated the demand as a scan- 
dalous imposition, with which it would be weak*- 
ness to comply. Doctor Schomberg, in parti- 
cular declared, " That although he had been for 
many years intimate with Foote, and had sperit 
gome of the pleasantest hours of his life in his 
company, yet he would tell him to his face, as 
a man^ that he deserved to be run through the 
body for such an attempt. It was more ignoble 
thah t^e conduct of a highwayman,*' 
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This pointed language, dictated by the feel- 
ings of an honorable heart, had considerable ef- 
fect ; but still the duchess dreaded the pen, 
almost as much as the personified humor of 
Foote; and of th,e powers of literaiy defence 
she was hersdif entirely destitute. At this jmic- 
tbre the Rev. Mr. Jackson being asked hiy opi- 
nion, of the demand of Foote, returned this an- 
swer:' ''Instead of complying with it> your 
grace should obtain complete evidence of the 
menace and demand, and then consult your 
counsel whether a prosecution will not lie for en- 
deavoring to extort money by threats. Your 
grace must remember the attack on the first 
Duke of Marlborough, whom a stranger, who 
had formed a design either on his purse or his 
interest^ eiuieavored to menace into a compli- 
ance." 

This answer struck the Earl of Peterborough 
ahd Mr. Foster very forcibly, as in perfect co- 
incidence with their own opinions. Mr. Jack- 
son was tlien solicited to w^ait on Mr. Foote.; 
Mr. Foster, the chaplain of the duchess, profess- 
ing himself to be too far advanced in years to 
eater into the field of literary combat. Mr. 
Jackson consented to be the champion on the 
following condition, '' That the duchess would 
give her honor never to retract her determina- 
tion not to let Foote extort from her a single gui- 
nea." Her grace subscribing to this condition, 
Mr. Jackson waited on Mr. Foote at his house 
iu Suffolk-street. . After the usual compliments, 
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Mr. Jackson told bim, '' That he came as a 
friend of the Duchess of Kingston, and wished 
to be favored wjth a categorical answer to this 
question : Whether Mr. Foote meant to publish 
the piece which the chamberlain had refused to , 
licence, called, '' A Trip to Calais ?" Mr. Foote 
was about to enter into a long detail respecting 
the vast expence which had been incurred, when 
Mr. Jackson interrupted him thus: — ''If, sir, 
you mean to intimate an expectation that the 
w hole, or^auy part of it, "should be defrayed by 
the duchess^ I fairly tell you that you will find^ 
yourself mistaken ; she will not give ydu one 
guinea.'' Foote endeavored to turn this pflf by 
a laugh ; and, instead of replying to the point> 
he begged Mr. Jackson would hear him read a 
letter, \v;lii^h he had written to the Earl of Hert- 
ford, complaining of the hardship of prohibit- 
ing the representation of a pieoe merely because 
soiiie lady of quality might suppose herself ridi-^^ 
cu!ed for pinning her tucker awry. There was 
point, wit, and brilliancy, in the letter, but it 
was not an answer to the question. Mr. Jack- 
son, therefore, finally repeated itj^ when Mr. 
Foote said, " Oh, I shall certainly^ publish the 
piece, unless tlicducbess will consider the heavy 
loss which I shall sustain. But why the devil 
does Isaac Scbomberg interfere ? We shall hunt 
dowA these reps of quality in couples. Besides, 
Lady Kitty Crocodile will suit npe out of ten 
widows of fashion in the kingdom. Their d — d , 
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tears are like a shower in sunshine, refreshing 
their weeds, and making their faces look the 
brighter.*' Mr. Jackson was about to retire, 
when Foote said, ''What! and so I am to be 
attacked if I p.ublish the Trip to Calais." Jlr. 
Jackson replied, '' The publication will be an at- 
tack from you, Mr. Foote ; the effect of which, 
I, as the friend of the duchess, will do my ut- 
most to prevent.** Here the interview ended. 

Foote, however, still wished to have matter* 
compromised. To this end he addressed a letter 
to the duchess, which began with stating, ^* That a 
member of the privy-council, and a friend ofher 
grace, (by whom he meant the Duke of New- 
castle) had conversed with Jiim ori the subject of 
the dispute between them ; and that for himself, 
he was ready to have every thing adjusted.? 
This letter afforded tjie duchess a triumph. There 
was a concession in every line. She sent for 
Mr. Jackson ; 4:hanked him ten thousand times 
for his interference ; declared that he had saved 
ner 16001. She shewed him the letter which 
she had received from Foote, and desired him, 
in her name, to answer it, and publish both* 
This he declined, alledging that a newspaper con- 
troversy would degrade her. She, however, 
thought otherwise. Foote's letter, her grace's 
answer^ and the rejoinder of the wit, appeared. 
In the latter, Foote compared the duchess to 
the weeping widow renowned in ancient jBto- 
ry^^ converting her weeds into canonicals for 
Mr. Jackson^ ^ and applied the following linc^ 
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' ' ' 

as applicable to her supposed amorous condi- 
tion: — 

" So moum'd the dame of "^pheius her love." 

This farce served to turn, for A time,, the cur- 
rent of attention into a different channel : but it 
becoming necessary, in the progress of events, to 
adopt some serious measures, either to evade or 
to meet the pending prosecution, the duchess 
openly affected an earnest desire to have the 
trial, if possible, accelerated. Secretly, however, 
fhe was eni) ployed in trying every stratagem 
which art could -devise to elude the measures 
taken against her. A very favorable opportunity 
offered, which^ had she embraced it, her pur- 
pose would have been accomplished. It became 
H matter of debate in the house of peers, whe- 
ther the trial of her grace should, or should not, 
be carried on in Westminster-hall. The ex- 
pense to be incurred by the nation was, by seve- 
ral peer^, coouidered as^ introducing a burden 
wholly unnecessary. Lord Mansfield endeavored 
to avail himself of this objection in favor of the 
duchess, wbom it was hj« private wish to Have 
saved from the exposurp of a trial, and the ig- 
nominy .of what he well knew must follow*, a con- 
viction. Here then was the critical instant in 
which the duchess might have extricated herr 
self. A hint was privately conveyed to her that 
the sum of 10,0001. would satisfy every expecta- 
tion, and put an end to the prosecution. This 
Innt was improved into an authoritative proposaL 
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The duchess was entreated by her iFriends to em- 
brace the measure ; but through a fatal confi- 
dence, either in her legal advisers, her own ma- 
chinations, or in both, she refused the proposal • 
with an air of insult. This was folly in the ex- 
treme, and yet it was deserving pity, because it 
was folly misguided. Under every assurance of 
safety, the duchess assumed an air of indiffer- 
ence about the business, which but ill accorded 
with her situation. She talked of the absolute 
necessity of setting o\it for Rome : affected to 
have some material business to transact with the 
pope ; and took, in consequence, every measure 
in her power, to accelerate the trial, as if the 
regular pace of justice were not swift enough to 
overtake her. She did not, however, abandon 
her manoeuvring. On the contrary, at the mo- 
ment in which she had claimed her privilege as 
a peeress, and petitioned for a speedy trial, she 
was busied in a scheme to get rid of the princi- 
pal evidence, Mrs* Cradock, and prevail on her 
to quit the kingdom. A near relation of this 
w oman was a deliverer of penny-post letters. He 
was spoken to, apd he engaged to let the duchess 
'have an interview with Mrs. iCradopk ; but 
her grace was to be disguised, and to reveal her- 
self only after some conversation. ' The strata- 
gem was adopted. The duchess changed her sex 
in appearance, and waited at the appointed hour 
and place without seeing either Mrs. Cradock or 
the perspn who had promised to effect the nxeet- 
ing. The fact was^ that every* particular of this 

5 
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business ba^ beep cQmmunicated tq the. proseco- 
tor^, who ini^tructed the letter-carrier tp pretend 
an acquiescence m t\\p scheme. 

Thus bafijed in a prq^pect which bad a plausible 
appearanpe of snccjes?, the only method left was 
the best possible arrangement of matters prepa- . 
yatory to the trial. On the 13th day of April, 
1776> the business came on in \Vestmin§ter-hall. 
Jt was of ^ve days continuance, and the princi- 
pal object argued was the admission, or not, of 
a sentence of the spiritual pourt, in. a suit of jac- 
titation of marriage, so as to stop tb,e proof of a 
marriage iij an indictflaeot fpr pp'ygwy* ^^^ 
judges deciding agaip^t the admission pf such a 
sentence in bar to evidence; the fact of the two 
inajrriages lya^ post clearly proved, and a con- 
"viction of .course followed. The solemn business 
being concluded, the -prosecutors had a plan in 
enjbryo to confine the .Countess of Bristol (for 
jjo, after conviction, ^Ue in reality was) to this 
country; and to have her deprived of her per- 
jsonal pr,9perty. A writ of *' Ne exeat regno"' was 
preparing, of which th.e lady received private 
notiqe; apd^ being advised instantaneously to 
leave the Jcingdo^i, she caused he,r c^jrriage to hp 
driven aboi^t the most public streets of the me- 
tropolis, invited a seJecU; party to dine at King- 
ston-house, the better to cover her design, white 
in an hire^ post-chjiis,e she travelled to Dover. 
Mr. JHarding, the c^iptain of h,er yacht, was 
there, and he copveyed her in the ^rst Qpen bo^t 
t^^t coujd be pbtaiued, tp jCalais. 
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Mons. Dessein, to whose hotel she proceeded, 
received her with more complaisance than cor- 
diality : for, in France, tlie ' conviction was un- 
derstood to have deprived her of all her posses- 
sion^, real and personal. Dessein, therefore, in- 
timated that he was highly honored in the choice 
she had made of his hotel, but that he could not 
accommodate her with a suite of rooms. She 
, was fatigued both in body and mind ; rest, there- 
fore, even in a room on th^ attic story, would 
' have been most welcome. While the duchess 
retired, Dessein contrived means to investigate 
the state of her finances ; and, being informed 
that she was still in receipt of the incoiiie from 
her estates, he, next morning, brightened up his 
features, and was the happiest being on earth to 
Acquaint her, that the company who had occu- 
pied apartments suitable in every respect for 
Madame la Duchesse, were gone to Paris, and, 
consequently, they were devoted to hei» use, if 
she should so *please. This complaisance an- ' 
swered Dessein's purpose. She remained at the 
hotel long enough to lend him a thousand pounds, 
when he complained of her parsimony, and coni- 
pelled her, by disrespectful treatment, to seek 
another abode. The money lent Dessein was not 
forthcoming. The only accommodation which 
the duchess could ever obtain, was to take the 
demand out in Jire-uood. If a pwi be excus- 
able, this was a bmnifig shame in Mons, Des- 
sein, 
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During her absence some incidents, had l^ap- 
pened at Rome, of which she received advice, 
and which rendered it necessary for her once 
more to visit that F«downed city. In the public 
bank she had deposited her plate for safety, when 
she set out for England; and in her palace she 
had left a Spanish friar, and an English girl, 
whom she had carried with her to Italy. The 
friac found means to seduce the girl, and to cpn- 
yert great part of the moveables to his own ad- 
vantage, after which he absconded. 

Of. these transactions the duchess was inform- 
ed by letter. The necessity of an immediate jour- 
ney tp Rome was urgent, and she set out as soon 
as she could expedite the necessary preparaiiobs. 
On her arrival, she was waited on by Cardinal 
Albini, to, whopo he cottimunicaled the particu- 
lars of th^ behavior of the friar, prudently re- 
serving the. circumstance of the attack made by 
one of the pardinal's brotherhood on the chastity 
of the girl. Her situation was not the pjesent 
object of thought. The question was, how the 
property embezzlt^d by the friar could be re-ob- 
tained. The girl jobbed, shed tears in abun- 
n^nce, and on her knees entreated forgiveness; 
Ittit, with all tWs subnjissive penitenpe, she could 
scarcely obtain the attention of a moment. All 
hope of regaining the valuables becoming vi- 
sionary, to wi^tjldra^jv' the. plate out of the public 
bank^ and transport it safoJy from Italy, was 
the sole object of negociation ; in this the du- 
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chess proving successful, she returned to Ca- 
lais. 

The expeditious communication between that 
place and England afforded the earliest intelli- 
gence relative to the proceedings of her oppo- 
nents. Tlieir business was now to set aside, if 
possible, the will of the Duke of Kingston. 
There was not a probability of their ^ucceedir^g 
in the attertipt ; but still the attempt was to be 
made; This kept alive the apprehension of dan- 
ger in the mind of the duchess : and, so long 
as that apprehension subsisted, it was necessary, 
in policy, to affect a particular regard for cer- 
tain persons in England, who had the power of 
rendering her a service. Among these was Du 
Schomberg, who in return for the zeal he mani- 
fesied in her cause, was presented in her name 
with a ring brilliantly encircled, the stone a deep 
blue, and upon it the words Pour VAmitiL The 
intrfnsic value was never once considered by 
Schomberg; it was the presumable tribute of 
gratitude which affected the mind. He wore 
the ring, and almost in every company he pro- 
claimed the donor. But a short portion of time 
elapsed before one of the encircling brilliants 
fell out, and, to have it replaced, a jeweller was 
sent for. When he came, he looked first at the 
ring, then at Doctor Schomberg; and, on be- 
ing asked when he could do what was necessar}-:, 
the jeweller answered : *' I hope you will not be 
offended. Sir, but it is not really worth your 
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while to have any thing done ; the middle stone^ 
is a composition^ and the whole did not cost 
rooi'e in Paris than six-and-thirty shillings/' — 
'' Is that the case?" said the doctor; ^^ then I 
will sooTi dispose of it." He first trampled the 
contemptible bauble under his feet, and then 
threw It out of the window. 

The will of his grace of Kingston receiving 
every confirmation which the courts of justice 

" could give; to dissipate^ rather than expend, 
the income of his estates, appeared to he the 
leading rule of her life. A house which she had 
purchased at Calais was not sufficient for the 
purpose of perplexities; a mansion at Mont 
Martre, near Paris, was fixed oh, and the pur- 
chase of it negociattd in as short a time as the 

' duchess could desire. There were only a few 
obstacles to enjoyment, which were not consider- 
ed until the purchase was completed. The house 
was in so ruinous k conditio^, as to be in mo- 
mentary danger of falling. The land was more 
Irke the field pf the slothful than the vineyard of 
the indtistTions. These evils were not perceived 
by the duchess till she was in possession of her 
wishes. A law suit with the owner of the estate 
was the consequence of the agreement. The 
duchess, went to Petershurgh, and returned to 
France before it was finished. The manner in 
which this suit was adjudicated^ proved the ul- 
timate cause of her death. 

Besides this trivial purchase^ another was 
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mtA^e by the duch^s, the scale of ^which ^as 
triilyigr#tpd. Tb? biotber of the tbjn tErencb 
moQjai-ch v^as the Qwiieriof a, domain, accordiag 
in*ev^ry,T^»pect with hisrdigpity. This .wasithe ' 
terntory ,pf St. ,A«si«e> Qt a pieasaat diatanoe 
from Paris, jabpunding iii.game of differeirtspe- 
<jie$, fftild rtehiinaU the luiXuriant embeUishmeuts 
of natwi'e. The (mansion .was fit for^the brother 
of a, icmg ; it contained ^hree hundFed beds. The 
Tdlue pfssuch jaDiC^tate. was too considerable to 
be expected iu .<Mie payment ; sbe therefore 
agreed to 4i*ch^rge^ the .whole of the siun de- 
manded, which ^wasrfifty-iive ^thouiimd pounds, 
hy inst^menls. The purchase ontbe part of tbe^ 
duchess .was ; a good, or^. It j Afforded npt only 
game,^ imt rabbilsjii plenty ; and, finding <ibem 
to ; be. of superior/quaUty aiad- flavour, the duchess, 
during thde fissttwet^ of her possession^ had as 
auif)y ikiUed.and spld as > brought her three h«m- 
dre/l:guiiieas. At Petecshnrgh^ she had been a 
4i&luUerofbraBdy, itt\djM)wat Paris^ she turned 
rabbitrmerohunt 

. -Such iWAs her situation, when one dav while 
abe. was. ^t dinner,: hex servants received tfee in- 
teJbgeoce that judgment respectiftg the house 
j[^dr Paris had been awarded against her. The 
'^dea <;QmmiUiiicatioii of the. news produced an 
-Bgitatipa.i)f;hi3r; whole franae. She flew into a 
.viojeut passion, and burst an internal blood- ves- 
ael; eveu tbis^however, she appeared to have 
'St^i;mimnted, until a few. days afterwards, when 
preparing to rise from her bed^ a-seiyaatwho 
▼ OL. I. — NO. 7. u 
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-had long been with her, endeavored to dissuade 
her from it. The duchess addressed her thus : 
^' I am not very well, but I will rise." On a remon- 
strance being attempted, she said, '^ At your pe-^ 
ril disobey me : I will get up and walk about the 
room ; ring for the secretdry to assist me." She 
was 6beyed, dressed, and the secretary entered 
the chamber. The duchess then walked about, 
complained of thirst, and said, '' I could drink 
a glass of my fine Madeira, and eat a slice of 
toasted bread. I shall be quite well afterwards; 
but let it be a large glass of wine."— The attend- 
ant reluctantly brought, and the duchess drank 
the wiuiB. She then said, ^' I ain perfectiy reco- 
vered; I knew the Madeira would do me good. 
3^y heart feels oddly. I will have another glass." 
The servant here observed, that such a quantity 
cBF wine in the morning might intoxicate rather 
than benefit. The duchess persisted in her or- 
ders, and, die second glass of Madeira being pro- 
duced, she drank that also, and pronounced her- 
self to be charmingly indeed. She then walked 
a little about the room, and afterwards said, '^ I 
will lie down on the couch ; I can sleep, and af- 
ter tha;t I shall be entirely recovered." She seat- 
ed herself on the couch, a female having hold of 
each hand. In this situation she soon appeared 
to have fallen into a sound sleep, until the wo- 
men felt her hands colder than ordinary ; and 
the duchess was found to have expired»as the 
wearied labourer sinks iato the arms of rest. She 
died. August g6, 1796. 
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THOMAS PARR. 



The celebrated Thomas Par^ or Parr,^ was on^ 
of the oldest post-diluvians, of whom we hav^' 
any authentic account. In the year 1635, Johii 
Taylor, commonly called the Water Poet, pub- 
lished a pamphlej:, entitled, " The Olde, Olde, 
Very Olde Man : Or, The i\ge, and Long Life 
of Thorny Par, the Sonne of John Parr, of 
Winnin^ton, in the Parish of Alberbury, in the 
County of Salopp (or Shropshire) who was bom 
in the reign< of King Edward the IV th. and is 
now living in the Strand, being aged 152 years 
and odd monthes. His manner of life and con- 
versation in so long a. pilgrimage ; his nuarriages, 
and his bringing up to London about the end of 
September last, 1635." 

From this scarce performance, which is al- 
most the only work of authenticity that contains 
arty particulars concerning the venerable subject 
of this article, we shall present the reader with 
a few extracts. 

''The right honorable Thomas Earl of Arundell 
and Surrey, eail marsh^U of Englartd,^c. being 
ll^tely in Shropshire to visit some lands and ma-' 
nors, which his lordship holds in that county ; 
or, for some other occasions of importance, the 
^ ■ ' ' u 2 ' . 
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£ THOM^ PARH. 

report of this aged man was certified to his ho- 
nor ; who hearing of so remarkable a piece af 
antiquity^ his lordship was^ pleased to see him, 
and in his innate noble and Christian piety, he 
took him into his charitable tuition and protec- 
tion ; commanding a litter and two horses, (for 
the more easy carriage of a man so enfeeble4 
a«nd w6rn witii age) to bcr provided for him- ; aisD, 
that a daoghter-in-ldw of his (named Locye) 
shoirld likewise attend* him^, atld have ar horse' for 
her owrte riding With iMtt ; an<d' to cBteere up th^ 
oleic man, and make him ' merfy ; there was an 
mKiqiie-faced feWow, cJalled Jacfcc, of Jo'hft the 
Foole, with a high attd' mighty rto beard?, that 
had also' ahorse for his carriage. These ail were 
to bebrbught otit of the country^ to London, by 
^afeie journies, the c^hatrg^s being allowed by hils 
lordship : atidlfk^heone of bis honour's dwn ser- 
vants, named Bfhat Kelly, to ride on hotsebaci: 
vfrith theiW, itnd td attfefndartd d'efray atl manner df 
i*e<ikonrngs tnd expelrces; all which was done 
accordingly as follovveth. 

*^ Winningtort is a hamlet in the parish of 
Alberbtiry, near a place called the Welsh Poole, 
e?ght miles- from Shrewsbury ; from whence he 
wa^ carried ta Wim, a tottne of the eark's afore- 
said ; and the tiext day to Sheffnall, a (mannour 
house of his lordship^s) where they likewise staled 
one night ; ffonr Sheffnall they came to WoqI- 
verhampton^ and the next day to Brimicham, 
from rhence to Coventry, and althorngh Master 
KeUey h^d much tp do, to Iccepe the people off 
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that pressed upon him, in all places where he 
came, yet at Coventry he was most opprest, : for 
they came in such multitudes to see the olde 
man, that those who diefended him were almost 
quite tyred and spent, and the aged man in danger 
to have' been stifeled ; and in a word, the rabble 
were so unruly, that Bryan was in doubt he should 
bring his charge no further; (so greedy are the 
vulgar to hearkea to, or gaze after novelties.) 

" The trouble being over, the next day they 
passed to Daventry, to Stony Stratford, to Red- 
bum, and so to London, where he is well enter- 
tained and accommodated with all things, hav- 
ing all the aforesaid attendants, at the sole charge 
and cost^f his lordship." 

The above-mentioned writer then proceeds to 
inform us in verse, that '' John Parr, (a man 
that lived by husbandry) 

" Begot this Thomas Parr, and bora was hce 
The ^eare oT fourteen hundred, eighty three. 
And as his father's living and his trade. 
Was plough and cart, scithe, sickle, bill, and spade ; 
The harrow, mattock, flayle, rake, fork, and goad. 
And whip, and how to load and to unload : 
Old Tom hath shew'd himself thtt son of John, 
And from his. father's function has not gone.** 
* 

He then continues : 

" Tom Parr hath liv*d, as by record appeares. 
Nine monthes, one hundred fifty and two ye^res. * 
For by records, and true certificate. 
From Shropshiere late, relations doth relate. 
That hte lived seventeen j^ar^s vith John his father, 
, And eighteen with a master, which I gather 
u 3 
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Td be fill! lh|#t j-five ; hirf sire's decease 
Left bim fbure yesres pooBcssioRof a lease; 
Which past, Lewis Porter geatleman, did then 
For twenty-one yeares grant his lease «gen ; 
That lease expir'd, the son of Lewis, called John, '* 
Let httnthe like lease, and that time being gotte, 
Tlieii Hugh, the son of J<An, (iast naln'd before) 
For one and twenty years, sold one lease more. 
And lastly, h,e hath held from John, Hugh's son, 
A lease for'tf life these fifty years outrun ; 
And till olde Hiomas Fatr, to «artk againd^ 
Returne, the last lease must his owne remaine." * ^ 

Jjjhn Taylor, then relates the following curious 
anecdote of Olde Parr's craft in endeavouring to 
over-reach his landlord. 

'^ His three leases of sixtj^-three yeares beiiig 
expired, he took his last lease of his landlord, 
(one Master John Porter) for his life, with which 
lease hee hath lived more than fifty yeares ; but 
this olde man would (for his wife*s sake) reneMr 
his lease for yeares, which bis landlord would 
not consent nnto ; wherefore idd Parr, (having 
beene long blind) sitting in his chair by the fire, 
his wife look'd out of the window, and perceiv'd 
Master Ed^vaid Porter, son of his landlord, to 
come towards their house, which she told ber 
husband ; saying, husband, our young landlord 
is coming hither. Is he so f said old Parr, I 
prithee wife lay a pin on the ground neere my 
foot, or at my right toe, which she did, and 
when Master Porter, (yet forty yeares old) was 
come into the house, after salutations between 
them, the olde man said, wife. Is not that'a pia 
which lyes at my foot ? Truly htti^bfind; quoth 
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she, it is a pin indeede, so she tooke tip iJie pin, 
^ and Master Porter was lialf in a maze that the 
olde man had recovered bis sight again ; hot it 
was quickly found to be a witty conceit, thereby 
to have them suppose him to be more lively 
than bee was, because he hop'd to have his lease 
renew'd for his wife's sake, as afofesaid,** 

With respect to bis matrimonial connections;^ 
Taylor says : \ 

" A tedious time a batclielour hee tarried, , 

Full eightie ^ears of age before he married : ^ 

His continence to question I'll not call, 

Man's frailtie's weak^ ai^d oft doth slip and fall. 

No doubt but hee in fourscore ^ears might find. 

In Salop's countie, females fair and kind : 

But what have I to do with that ? Jet passe. 

At th* age aforesaid hee first piarried was 

To Jane, John Tajlor's daughter ; and 'tis said. 

That shee, (before hee had her) was a ma^d. 

With her hee liv'4 jeares three limes ten and two. 

And then she d^'d (as all good wives will doe.) 

Shee dead, hee ten jeares did a widdower stay. 

Then once more ventred in the wedlock way : 

And in affection to his first wife Jane, 

He tooke another of that name againe : 

(With whom hee now doth live) she was a widow 

To one nam'd Anthony (and snrnam'd Adda) 

She was (as by report it doth appeare) 

Of Gillsett's parish, in Montgom'ry-shiere, 

The daughter of John Floyde (corru|Jtly Flood) 

Of auctent house, and gentle C!ambriau blood." ^ 

Of Thomas Parr*s issue, the same wriler says, in 
plain prose, ''Hee hath had two children by bi^ 
first wife, a son and a daughter ; the boyes name 
was John^ and lived but ten weekes, the girle 
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was named Joan^ and sbe lived but three 
weekes ." 

, A story of an intrigue for Which Old Thon^as 
was chastised by the church, is thus versified by 
Taylor : 



- In's first wife*8 time. 



Hce frayly, foully, fell into a crime. 

Which richer, poorer, older jnea, and youoger. 

More base, more noble, weaker men, and stronger 

Havefalne into. ' 

For from the erap'rour to the russet clown. 

All states, each sex, from cottage to the crowne. 

Have in all ages since the first creation. 

Bin foyl'd, and overthrown with love's temptation c 

So was Old Thomas, for he chancMto spy 

A beauty, and love enter'd at his eye ; 

Whose pow'rfull motion drew on sweet consent. 

Consent drew action ; action drew content ; 

But when the period of those joys were past, 

Those sweet delights were sourly sauc'd at last. 

Faire Katharin Milton was tliis beauty bright, 

fFairc like an angel I, but in weight too light) , 

Whose fervent feature did inflame so far. 

The ardent fervour of old Thomas Parr, 

That for lawes satisfaction, 'twas thought meet. 

He should be purged, by standing in a sheet ; 

Which aged (he) one hundred and five yeare. 

In Alb«rbury's parish church did weare. 

Should all that so offend such pennaunce doe. 

Oh,, what a price would linen rise unto : 

All would be turn'd to sheets ; our shirts and smocks. 

Our table linen, very porters frocks 

Would hardly scape transforming." 

The Keverend. Mr, Granger, in his Biogra- 
phical History of England, says,, that '' At an 
hundred and twenty he married Catharine Mil 
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toln, his seoontkwifci^ ^om* ho got . mth* child ; 
and wa*,. after that aeira- of hisilife,- employed in 
threshiog,: and orfier husbandry/ work. When 
he H-as about an hundred and ftfry; tvio years of 
age, he was brought up to London, by Thomas> 
earl of Arundel, and. carried to court;. The king 
(CbarlES' I.) satd to him, *' you. hawe lived lon^r 
than oilHrr meii>. whiaL hweyou^ done, more thaii 
•other men f' He replied^/*^ I did penance when 
^, I was an hundoed years old.^'^ 

The contlkidia^ aeene of Old Pan^fr life ti 
thus described by Taylor : 



• His limbi their strength have leA) 



His teetli^ all gone QhmK eua^kbiarsigbt befo^ 
His sinnrr^lirunk, his bluOd* most chill aiitfcold» 
Small solace, imperfections manifold : 
Y«t still bi«i sp^rits^possMss- bis Hi*rt«l^tm«ii( 
Nor ace bis senses in hi;s luines sbconk.; 
But that his hearing's quicke, bia^ stomacke gpod, 
Heiffll feed well, sleep welt, weli'digesthis fbod. 
Hee/wilts^e^ fitei-tiiy, feu^ and> be menry ; 
Dwli ale^ and now nod tH«n « cap oi sherry; 
Loves company, and understanding, taJke, 
And, on both sides held up, will sometimes walk. 
And,' though old age his face with wrinkles fill, 
' Kee lia^th ben han^wnne, afnd b comely 9tiH; 
Well fac'd ^ aiMl though hl«kbcfirdtnot oft eornscted^ 
Yetneatfr it grows> not like a. beard neglected." 

Thomas Parr iseems to havfe been a man of 
t«ry diflfercnt stamina from die rjest of mankind, . 
fits Dr. Fuller tefis us that be was thus ''characte- 
rized by an ey^- witness ;'* 

" From bead ta heel, hi^ ^ody hath all «ver 
A quick*8€t| thick-set, nat'rall hairy cover." 
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J6hn Taylor cdndiMies his aJcconnt of this 
wonderful old man^ by sayings ^' that it appeares 
hee hath out-lived the most part of the people 
near there (meaning Alberbury) three times 
over," 

Old Parr did not long survive his removal to 
the metropolis, where he died on the 15tli of 
November, J 635, and was buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, It is conceived tliat the change of 
aiir and diet, together with the trouble of nume-^ 
rous visitors^ must have accelerated bis death. 



ELIZABETH RUSSEL. 

Under tWs name the reader will utidoubtedly 
expect to find recorded the adventures of a female, 
but in this he will find himself totally mistaken. 
The extraordinary person, some particulars of 
whom are here collected, passed during a long life 
for a woman, and was not discovered before his 
decease to belong to the other sex. In the follow- 
ing account it will be necessary, in order to avoid 
confusion among the relative pronouns, to make 
constant use of the masculine gender, however 
oddly it nia^ be sometimes combined. 

The various adventures of RusseFs life, had 
they been collected by a contemporary, would 
have formed a volume as entertaining as those of 
the celebrated Bampfylde Moore Carew, whom 
he aecompanied in many of his rambles, and 
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ELIZABETH RUSSbL* 9 

from whom probably hq first took the hint of 
disguising his^ sex to answer some temporary 
purpose. 

It appears from the register of the parish of 
Streatham^ that John Russel (a younger branch 
of the Bedford famil}^ had three daughters and 
two sons. William born in 1688, and Thomas 
1672. There is little doubt therefore that the 
person here recorded is one of the two, and that 
when he assuitied the female dress, he assumed 
also the name of his sister Elizabeth, who died 
in hfer infancy ; under this name in the year 
1770, he applied for a certificate of his baptism. 
He attached himself at an early period of life to 
the gypsies, and being of a rambling disposition, 
visited most parts of th^ continent as a stroller 
or vagabond; when advanced in years he settled 
^t Chipsted in Kent, where he kept a lai^e shop* 
Sometimes he travelled the country with goodt 
in the character of a married woman, having 
changed his maiden name for that of his husband 
who carried the pack, and to his death was his 
reputed widow, being known by the iamiUar 
appellation of Bet Page, In the course of hit 
travels he attached himself much to itinerant 
physicians, learned their nostrums, and prac- 
tised their arts. His long^experience gained Wm 
^ the character of a do€tress, to which profession 
he added that pf astrologer, and practised both 
with great profit ; yet such was his extravagance 
that be died worth six shillings only. It was a 
common custom with him to spend whatever he 
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had in his pocket ;at .an sdoboiusie^ whece he wo- 
ally treated hi&compaDiQos.About twelve months 
before his death he came to reside at hb nativic 
place, Streatham. His iQxtfaordJnary age pro- 
cured him the nqtice of themost respectaUe fa- 
nailies in the neighboarhood, .particularly that of 
Mr. Thrale, in 'Whose kitchen he was frequently 
entertained. .Decior. Johnson, who found ihim 
a shrewd sensible person rwith a ^od memoty^ 
was vcBy fondof .converging ivhhnhiin. Hi&:&- 
tukies indeed 'Were so little impaired by .age, 
Ihat^a few days. before. he died hehajd planaed 
another ramble, in whiidh .his landlord's: son .was 
to have acconppanied .him. His death was vetj 
$udden : the>M]rprise oflth^meighbours Biay-wdl 
be imagiiied upon ;findingrtbat:the;peo8on'itho, 
Itsiong as ihetmemtory of iattyiperson itben living 
QOsM f«ach>. hftdl been islwayst esteemed and 're* 
puted lo ^be ta rw^iHtn, »was discovered' to be a 
man;.)and theovomienwasrtke greater, as be had 
b.ved much ^moag women, land had frequently 
heen his 'kMlKllady>s Ibed-ieUow ^when . en unex- 
pected visitor^caote. to ihe ^oose« 

jVmoAg other. precautMHis to prevent tlbe- ^lis- 
jcovery of ^hiasex, he-coastantly wore a doth 
4»ed under .his lehin. 'Anfd t his' neighbours jM>t 
JB(a.viog.the penetration x^<*Sh')Hugh^Evand,'who 
«pied>Eal8tfi^fs /beatdubrough- his'«rtiWer, the 
aB(0(live'«sas.uflsu8peO^ed. After^iis death a large 
pair of nippeirs <^was 'found , in his poeket, *with 
which, it is supposed^ be endeavoured to i^move 
hy degrees all tokens ^f manhood' trom^ his lace. 
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It may be observed, that supposing him to be 
the younger son of John .Russel, he would have 
fbeen 100 jears^f age : if we suppose him to 
have been the elder, his age would have been 
404. He himself U3ed to aver that he was 108. 
He had a mixture oT theliabits and employments 
of both sexes ; for though he would drink hard 
with men, whose company indeed he chiefly af- 
fected, yet he was an exceWent sempstress^ and 
celebrated for making a good shirt. There was 
a wildnesS and eccentricity in his general con- 
duct, which frjequently bordered tin insanity ; 
and at Jea^t we may fairly conclude, tb use a 
favourite expression of Anthony Wood> the Ox- 
ford biographer^ that he had '^ a rambling head, 
and a crazy pate." 

The following is an extract f/om the parish re- 
gister of Strealham, relative te this singular 
character : 

'' Russell, *bu?ied April 14, 177^. N. B, 

This person was always known under the guise 
and^habit of a woman, and answered to the name 
of Elizabeth, as registered in this parish, Nov. 2 1, 
>669> but at deatii proved to be a man." 
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ALEXANDER CRUDEK 



XHIS geiuleman, whose .eccen^ic canduqt 
rthrougb life no less .entitles him to.a|)lacem 
these volumes, than his literjiry labors claim for 
him the veneration ^of ,all the students .of the sa-. 
x;red writings, was the second ^ou of Mr* WiU 
Jiara CrudeHj merchant, and one of the baillie* 
of Aberdeen, a^ .officer similar tp thtU; of alder* 
man in England. He was bom in ITOi^ an4 
received his. education at the grammar-school of 
Aberdeen, \vbere .he had for his school-fellows 
the late Eail Marischal> au4 his brother the ce-* 
lebrated field-marshal Keith. In due time Mr* 
•Oruden entered as student of Mihrischal C^JJege, 
:3jad from his close Attendance fit the divinitj 
kcture;^, be appec^rs to have had thoughts of . eiii- 
bfticing tbexl^ical,profe3sioq. - ,^ 

This intention was, however, frustrated by the 
tmelancholy change w^^ioh took place about this 
time ; though he retained as long as 1^ lived the . 
impression that he was appointed by Heaven to 
pre ich^the gospel and to reform anaakind. Jt is 
uncertgyn .to ,what cans^ that wildaess.and inco- 
herence which now began to appe«v in liis word3 
jind actions, and which, with tew intervals, ao- 
.cQifitpaaied hini to liis^cave, are.to be ^scrifeed. 
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Some tliought that they were occasioned 6y the 
bite of a mad dog, butiiothing can be gathered 
from the history of this dreadful distemper which' 
favors such an opinion. Others derived bis in-^ 
^nity from disappointinent in love, but whether' 
this acted as a cause or coofii^inatioB of the ma** 
]ady is uncextaui. , 

The object of his affection was the daughter 
of a clergyman of Abeiiideen. Cruden courted 
her with ardor and perseverance ; but the kdy 
thought proper to reject hisf^ addresses^ and hia" 
Behaviour becoming outrageous and troublesome, 
. feer father ordered his doors to b^ shut against 
him. This only served tp strengtl^en his passiony 
eiUI.hi? friends soon- found it necessary to confine 
him for a' considerable tin^e. Meapwhrle the 
young lady' beca«ie pregoant, and, m it wa» 
with too much reason surmised, in consequence 
pf ft crimiMi intercourse with her own brother^ 
She was ^ent into^tihe counti'yj^ whence she never 
^luFO^d; TbM Mr. Crud^ slwwd in ^be ge« 
tferal horror produced by ihU^ eyent msky easily 
be conceived. Hen«ver mentioned the name 
Bi the unhappy woman but with the bitteresl^ 
^rief and most tender compassion. 

On ^his release irom confinement, he r^ta^ 
quished tlie pursuit 6f his studier at Aberdeen,^ 
and resolved to leave his native country. IiVth^ 
year 17^2 he repaired to liondon, and engaged 
in several fanailies as private tutor to young peri- 
sons at sehogl^ or who were intended for the 
u^jv^Wty.. In this employment he speni g^m^ 
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14 ALEXANDBU CUtl^tN^ 

veai-s in the Isle of Mnn. In the year 1732^, we 
find him again in London, as corrector of the 
press, and bookseller. His shop was under the * 
Royaf Exchange, and while in this^ situation the 
following renyarkahle ineident happened.' A 
gentleman from Aberdeen, wishing to serve 
Cruden, offered to introduce liim to a merchant 
tie^r tl>^ Exchange, a nc^ar relation of-the young 
lady to whom he had been attached. Tliey 
knocked ?»t the door oi^ the merchant, and who 
sJioiild open ft but the very female herself, who, 
unknown to Mr. Cruden or his friend, had there 
found an asyhun. Mr. Critden started back with 
visible signs of wonder and dgony, snrd giasping 
his friend's hand, wildly exclaimed, " Ah f shr 
has still 4ier fine black eyes^! " All hopes of in* 
timaoy with this family wore* now at an. end;, 
he did not then or ever afterwards- enter the 
house^ or court the acquaintance of the ownery" 
who was a younger brother of the lady* 

The following year be began to compile the 
great w<Kk which be had long meditated, *' A 
complete Concordance to ihe Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament,"' a work that re- • 
quired extrao^*dina^y labor and perseverance. 
Mr. Cruden was well qualified for sacb an un- 
dertaking, for l>abits of industry were familiar 
to him, And inchnation led him t^form thep1an> 
and indeed to execute the^ whole, before he rcr 
ceived any encouragement, from the public. The 
first edition was publislied in 1737, and was de^ 
rfieated tg Queen Caroline, who- had given tb< 
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atothor ^oipe reason to expect a gratuity on tW 
prewntatipn of the book to her. Unfortunately 
ibr Crudeo, he lost his patroness a very fewdaya^ 
.before the publication of the work, by the deatl> 
qf tl>e qveen* His aflairs were embarrassed; 
'tJhe Xiu^ he hs^d bestowed upon his book vi^^Atr* 
not productive of immediate profit, and Ws r^- 
waid was iio linger to be expiected ; for that he 
did iexpect a reward from her majesty a{^>ea4'e4 
by visible symptoms of the keenest disdEpppint^ 
meatt; 

He BOW drspcned of his stock in trdtTe,; dO(| 
shut up his shop. Without employment, with*^ 
oat friepds, and without hope, he again beoame 
> prey to^- his ranlady, and it was found 0€cesi» 
f^ry to confine him in a piiv^te mad-house af 
iBethpal Green. As soon as he was released,- he 
took revenge oa his keepers^ and on those wb0 
were the cause of his confinement, by piijblishr 
ing a pamphlet, entitled "The Lppdoiji.Citi^ur 
materiaUy injured, giving an account pf bis ad<* 
ventures iluring the Hme of lii^ severe and long 
eampaign at Bethpal Green, /or nine weeks an4^ 
six days, die citizen beiivg sent thither in March 
1738, by Hobert Wightoan, a notoriously con* 
eeited, whimsical man^ where he was chained^ 
band^cufiEed, strait-vv^istcoated^ and imprisoned^ 
&c." He also commenced an action agaio&t Dr. 
Monro and other defendants, which was tried at 
Weslminster-hall, July 17, 173H^ when a ver- 
dict wa»^ given in favor of the defendaotSr After 
lfa« verdict wa& given^ Crudeja said, ^' Itrust ii> 
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<5o<i:^ the chief justice, Sir William lee, re^ 
plied, '^r wish you had trusted fnore in God>: 
and Hot have corae hither."' Crtideti had re* 
course itgairv to Ws pen; and published an ac*^ 
count of the trial, with rem^ks onthe economy 
«yf private tnad'hoiises> whieb he dedicated ta 
the king; 

His principal occupation after thi^ w^a cor* 
recting the press, and' under bis inspecfion se-* 
vcmrvery accurate editiotis'of the Greek and 
Roman classics were published. He rendered 
bimself u^ful tq the bocrksellets-and printers in 
Various waya^ Mii manners were in^flfi^nsive; 
h* Wtti always to*be trusted, .and perfornfcd hi« 
engagements with -strict fidelity. In this kind otf 
Ifmployment'he^spent several yeaTS, until another 
return of his disorder obliged bis fiiends-ta shut 
him trp a third time in asmad-hotise. .When h^ 
\vrts refeased'he published his case under the 
whimsical title- of *' The Aid ventures 6f Alexan^ 
der the Corrector/' Three • parts afterwards ap* 
peared under the same title* It is- rather diffi** 
cult to^ characterize these- performances. They 
are a faithful transcript of t^ wiM mind, unequal^ 
whimsical^ serroirt, imd jocose. His madneas 
Was stii gentris. I^othihg like itcan be found ia 
the annals of^medictne', nor can it be accounted 
ft)r on the. known-principles of physiology. The 
facuhyare seldoni called- in^ and seldom^attend 
to eases Hke that of' Crnden: the world eithec 
laughed 'at or pitied him. In hia worst pa*^ 
to^^yims-be wras perfectly batmkss^ and itr. is. 
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wore than probable that the severity of his 6on* 
finement unnecessarily aggravated his ^isorder^ 

At his last release in 17^, be undertook what 
Was more difficult^ to effect than' all his former 
attempts. He endeavored to persuade one or 
two of hi^ friends^ who had confined him> ta 
iitibmit t<y be imprisoned in Newgate, as a com* 
pensation for the injuries they baad brought upon 
him. To his sister he proposed what he thought 
very mild terms V she was to have her choice of 
<^Hr prisons; Newgate, Reading,* dnd Ayles* 
bury jails, and the prison in* Windsor Castlew 
Binding that hi^persuasions wore of no avail, h« 
conAienced an action against her and thi^e 
others, and stated his d^tmages at ten thousand 
pounds. The cause was tried in February 1 7^4> 
and a verdict given in favour of the defeodantsy 
Gruden^ bad now no other remedy than an ap- 
peal to the public : be accordingly published 
the account of thi» trial in a sixpenny pamphlet^ 
dedicated to the king. He went to St. James's 
palace to present it,* but he was prevented, and 
denied the honor of knighthood,, ta which, at 
this time, he aspired. ' 

His phrenzy was now at its height. He called 
himself. ^^ Alexander the Corrector," and gave , 
out that he was- ooinmissloned by heaven to re^ 
'form the manners of .the age, and particularly t5 
restore a due observance af the sabbath. To tura 
the popular opinion in his favor, he- produced * 
ttnd printed certain prophecies 6f eminent mi^^ 
aistexs. and.t>thers> alLanonymous^.or with the 
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ifihittls only of names. The substance of tiirte' 
pirediotioas wa$, that Mr. Cruckii wa»to be »^ 
second Joseph, to be a great man at courts and' 
to perform great thnig»^ for the spiritual Israel iiir^ 
this spiritual Egypt. Furai§bed with such ere*" 
deniials^ he went to Oxford and Cambridge^ and 
tfxfaorted the ladies and' gentkmen whom he 
ft>«i|nd in^the puUie walks on the sabbs^h^ to go 
home and keep that day holy* His advice/- 
however^ was not welcomed as he wished* .Oq' 
wie occasion^ indeed, he naarrowly escaped coii^* 
ft&fel <;bAstisen»eii( for havmg been too bold ift^ 
bk-addfesees to a yottng , lady, who happened to^ 
b^ walking with a student in CIare4iaTt walks>r- 
He generally followed up his advice with a der 
aunoiation of eternal wralbift case of non^conii^' 
^liance. 

On Mr. Cruden's return to' London, his^^amf*- 
bition in^creased : for ambition he certainly in^ 
dulged, under the idea that he wa^ destined X^9^^ 
superior station in life. The general election ' 
approadimg, he determined to stand eandidate^ 
foritbe city c^f London; and was accordingly no* 
minated in 9 common hall by Mr. Sheriff Chitty,.- 
whom lie had im|^rtime4 to perform this office : 
lor, him. It nmy perhaps be thought remarka* 
bfe iliat Mr. Cruden bad the satisfaction to see ' 
several hands held up, for4im ; but he declined, 
the poll, which was^ instituted by. the otli«r p?U^ty; • 
He had actually received promises -of supporti- 
and, as he himself observed, was comfiwied by 
4he Tegeetion^ thaty if he had noC diebaada^ be 
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had the hearts of the citizens. ' The following is 
one of the advertisements published by him oil 
this occasion. It is too curious not to be pre- 
served, as it affords a specrmen of his manner of 
speaking and writing wbea his-plirenzy was at 
ks heightr - 

" Gentlemen of the- livery, 

'^ I have acquainted the sheriflFs of jny huni* 
i)ly proposing to be a candidate for one of the 
representatives of the<:ity of London : which may^ 
be Ipoked upon as an extraordinary step. This, 
is not denied, but I trust I am und^r the direc- 
tion, of a gracious Pfovidence, and I desire to be 
entirely resigfied to the will of Gtod^. the suprenrt^ 
disposer of all things. In the appendix- to Alex-^ 
ander the Corrector's adventures, I have Ac- 
quainted yoti with some of my motives for bdng^ 
a candidate^ wliich are such as L hope will be aJH 
-proved by evci^y good man^ asr tfaey are by .mjt 
own cooncience. ' ^ 

^' If there is any jast grourid to hope that God 
will be pleased to Jtnake the* Gorre^tor im<rinstni* 
mentta reform the nation, and particularly to 
promote the reformation^ the peace arid prospe- 
rity of this greai city.^ and to bring its inhabit- 
ants to a more religious temper and conduct, na 
good man in such an exstraordinary case will 
deny the Corrector his vote': and the Corrector's^, 
election m^iy be the means to pave the way to 
feis being a J.oiseph, and. an useful, prosperous 
matt*. * 
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*' May God be pleased tp give a haippy tun* 

to "the mkids of the electors to act from the best 

^ |«*iaciple8raod to cfeoose those who will be faith*- 

fol to their trust, and study to promote the tem^ 

poml and eternal happiness of the people. 

^ My earnest prayers are put up from time t^- 
time for your happiness in this wofld,^ and the 
wodd to come, through Jesus (^ist. 

** I am,* very respectfully, 
** Gentlemen, 
'*^ Your most obedient 
** Aiid affectionate humble servant, 

ALEX. CEU0EN.?' 
** Nonh's CojBfee-House^ 

^^ Near GuildhaMt 

"April 25, 1754.*' 

About diie time Mr. Craden pakl his addr^^ser 
tb a lady ; but he had oecasion to km«nt, that 
in ibis. At in every ^faer great design, he co^uld 
not (Command sucdess. Amid thi^ »erieB of m\4^ 
ittemi^, iie devoted his best hcmtB to study. 
He was contipnally nMking additions to bt«Con^* 
cordanee^ the .seieoad edition of which was pub*- 
lished.in 176>* At this tin>e be wag corrector 
©f the press to the Public Advertiser." He was- 
.indeed incessantly employed^ and apportioned^ 
his time iso judiciously,, that only M'ben he ap^- 
peared in public he could be said to do nothing. 
The business erf* the printing-office was rarely, 
concluded before one, o'clock in the morning,, 
when, the paper was put to press.. Cruden. sdf 
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^om skpt more than four or five hows, and be*- 
dfcure dix m tlie nH^rning he might alwajs be fot>nd 
turning over his Bibie, adding to, amending, 
jand improving his Concordance mth sernpulous 
.attention. In this manner ^vas he engaged til 
^evening, when he returned to the printing-office. 
H^ assiduoiis atteotlon to nsefiil objects would^ 
it waslioped by his friends, restore his mind to a 
^tate of calm regularity, and this was, in some 
degree, the case. 

His ne^t appearance in- public was in a cha- 
racter whitfh did infinite honor to his heart. la 
17^9 Richard Potter, a sailor, was tried, and 
capitally condemned at the CH'd Bailey^ forfbrg- 
.ing, or rather fbr uttering, Icnowing it to be 
forged; a seaman's will; a crime which at that 
4ime, as well as now. Was rarely pardoned. It 
.appeared, however, from the evideace, 4hat 
f^otter was a poor; illiterate creature, and, igno* 
^ant of the nature of the crime comriiitted, 
had acted merely as the tool of another. Fortu- 
nately .for him, Mr. Cruden happened to be in 
.court, and was so firmly convinced that Pottei' 
was a proper object of royal clemency, that he 
determiaedXo interfere in, his behalf. To satisfy 
himself more ftiUy, he visited Potter in New- 
rgate, e^famined him, and found that his crimje 
was the crime of ignorance,.unaccompanied with 
any evil intention. But it was not only to save 
him from the jentence of the law that Cruden 
4rieditated. He prayed with him, exhorted him, 
instructed him in the j)rindplcs of religion^ aad 
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awakened in him a proper sense of the wicked- 
ness of his past life, and the enormity of the 
crime for wliich he was ^condemned : in a word, 
he made a convert of a poor wretch who had 
^scarcely ever heard of a God. He th^ hegou 
to devise means to obtain ja^ pardon, and, impro- 
bable as it appeared, |^is repeated applications 
succeeded, and Potter's sentence was changed into 
transportation. Mr.. Cruden accompanied his 
petition to the Earl of Halifax, then secretary 
of state^ with a copy of the second edition of 
the Concoi-dance, to wliich was prefixed an ele- 
gant Latin dedication to his lordsjiijp. The ten- 
derness with which Mr. Cruden visitedj^ exhort-* 
ed, fed, and clothed his pupil, the anxiety he 
felt, and the unceasing importunity of his appli- 
cations tQ every person that could be useful to 
Potter, produce a sincere respect for the -charac- 
ter of this singular man, and are Syufficient4o xe- 
ooncil^us to all his oddities. 

The success Mr. Cruden had experienced in 
reforming this poor criminal, induced him to 
continue Jais labors among the other felons in 
Jlewgate. He visited them evejy day, gave 
them new testaments, catechisms, &c. instructed 
them, ^nd bestowed small pecuniary rewards on 
the most apt scholar. His labor, however, was 
lost ; the Books were soon exchanged for money, 
'ami the money was spent in drinking ; and the 
benevolent Cruden discontinued ,his practice 
when he found that it pro'duced no better effects* 
A regard for the eternal welfare of his fcUow- 
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CTJeatures was a predomirtant feature in bis clia. 
racter; and it cannot be doubled that, had it 
not been for the malady with which he was af- 
flicted, he would have been a most useful minis- 
ter of religion, and a most valuable member of 
society. 

He was paiticularly elated when he had suc- 
ceeded in rescuing any wretched object from the 
barbarity of ignorance, or the practice of wiqk- 
edness. Of this we have another instance, but 
at what period it happened cannot now be ascer* 
taiiied. Returning one Sunday evening from a 
place of divine worship, he accidentally met 
with a man whose looks betrayed anxiety, sor- 
row, melancholy, and, as Cruden imagined, de- 
spair. He immediately accosted the man, and 
drew from him a confession that the extreme 
poverty of his family aud other causes had driven 
him to the desperate resolution of committing 
suicide. Mr. Cruden expostulated with him, 
convinced him of the wickedness of his inten- 
tion, and administered such friendly consolation, 
accompanied with pecuniary assistance, and a 
promise of future support, that the poor man 
became cheerful, resigned, and hopeful. la acts 
of this kind Mr. Cruden delighted. ^ 

At the tune when the whole nation was agi- 
tated by the disputes between the government 
end Mr. Wilkes, Cruden wrote a small pam- 
phlet against that gentleman, whom he never 
could heai- named with patience. This aversion 
he testified in a way peculiar to himself, by ef- 
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facing No. 45, wherever lie found it challved on 
doors or window-shutters. His instrument wa^ 
a large piece of sponge which he carried in his 
pocket, partly for this purpose, artd partly that 
no words offensive to good morals might be al- 
lowed to disgrace the walls, doors, &c. of the 
Hietropolis. This employment often rendered 
his walks through the city extremely tedious. 

In the year 1769 he visited Aberdeen, the 
place of his nativity, and in a public hall deli- 
vered a lecture on the^ cause of reformation ; 
contended that he was born to reform the age, 
and exhorted all ranks to amend their ways. In 
this ad vice there was nothing improper or absurd 
but Mr, Cri\den's manner was always at vari- 
ance with his matter, and he met with no better 
success there than at other places. Many anec- 
dotes are related of his labors during his resi- 
dence at AblRrdeen. Among others he printed 
the fourth commandment in the form of a hand- 
bill, which he presented to all persons without 
distinction, whom he met in the streets on Sunday. 
To a young clergyman whom he thought tgo 
spruce and conceited, he very gravely and form- 
ally presented a little catechism, used in Scotr 
land, called the Mother's Catechism, dedicated 
to the young and ignorant. He^ always had his 
pockets full of religions tracts for young people ; 
and these he bestowed with pleasure on such as 
promised to read them. 

After residing about a year at Aberdeen, he 
returned to London, and took lodgings in Cam- 
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^Mi-street, Islington, where he died. In the 
morning of the 1st of November, 1770, he wa» 
foynd dead on his knees, apparently in the pos- 
ture of prayer. He had complained for some 
days of an asthmatic affection, but it did not 
seem to be attended with danger. As he never 
married, he bequeathed his moderate savings to 
his relations, except a certain sum to the city of 
Aberdeen, to be employed in the purchase of 
religious books for the use of the poor ; and he 
. founded a bursary, or exhibition, of five pounds- 
per i^nnum, to assist in educating a student irv 
Marischal College. This exhibition was to be 
obtained on certain terms specified in his wil]^ 
one of which was a perfect acquaintance with 
Vincent's Catechism. 

In private life Mr. Cruden was courteous and 
affable ; prone to give his opinions,, and firm in 
all his religious persuasions. He had not, how- 
ever, an . intolerant spirit, and often censured 
with severity the principles and practices of nar- 
row^miiwied men. To the poor he was as liberal 
of his money as of his advice ; and seldom did 
be Sicparate the one from the other. His concern 
for them must liave been sincere, for interest he 
could have none ; and kis generosity mitst have 
been pure, for he often gave more than he re^ 
tained for his own uses. To such young men as 
were recommended to him, especially if they 
were from Aberdeen, he acted like a father, am 
affectionate friend> or tuton In- conversation 
and ia writing his style was stiff and awkward., 
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He does not appear to" have had a prompt me-r 
»iory, and his words came slowly* Among meo 
of genius he cannot be classed ; but in his great- 
est labors he experienced no fatigue, and the 
Btility of his literary projects will not admit of a 
dispute. Hia Concordance was bis favorite 
work ; and it is probable that the attention he 
bestowed upon it was^ favorable to the state of 
his mind, though it could not altogether prevent 
the return of that phrenzy which gave a certain 
color to all his actions, and suggested to hini 
tliose whm>sical plans of reformation, and those 
bope$ of superiority, whicli were equally u&elesft 
V> himself and unprofitable to others* > 



JEMIMA WILKINSON. 

This female, a native of Rhode Island, be*- 
longed to the community of Quakers, and ma- 
liifested safervent a zeal for religion, that at tlie 
aige of twenty she \uas admitted/ to all the meet- 
ings of the society, which were h^ld weekly ,^ * 
monthly, and quarterly, fot_settling the general 
concerns, and watching over the conduct of the 
brethren. She at length foncied herself called ' 
lo act some extraordinary part, and in this per- 
suasion formed the project of becoming the 
leader of a sect. In the course of a long and 
dangerous illness, she was suddenly seized with j^ 
lethargy, so that to her friends she appeared ^&* 
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really dead. She continued several hours in this 
situation ; and preparations were actually making 
for her interment, when she suddenlj' started up, 
avl called for her clothes, declaring ^^ that she 
had risen from the dead, and that she had cast 
off all her material ''substance, and retained only 
tlie spiritual." She went, accordingly, to the 
next meeting, as if with the authority of a celes- 
tial being, spoke there as one inspired, and 
gained some followers. She soon made some 
proselytes, and at the same time drew upon her- 
self the displeasure of all who adli^ed to the 
old forms of the religipn of the* Quakers. She 
experienced, therefore, a very unfavorable re- 
ception for herself and doctrines, both in Phi^ 
ladelphia and New York. AVhereyer she went 
every Quaker turned away from her with abhor- 
rence, as tlie enemy of his. religion: and alhbther* 
persons deemed her a fool or an enthusiast. This 
disposition of the public she calle;! a persecu- 
tion, and it was favourable to her ultimate 
views. 

The number of her followers was now daily 
increasing; and, as she confidently trusted, <it 
would become still more considerable, she thought 
they might, perhaps, be willing to follow her. 
Accoiidingl}', she proposed to a number of them 
to flecf from those regions of intolerance> and to 
settle in 9, place where they uiight worship' God 
undisturbed, and free from that bitter spirit of. 
persecution which men had introduced 111 oppo- 
sition, to the divine will. Soon aftery the coun*- 
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try about Lake Seneca and Crooked Latte Was^ 
fixed jupon as the place of their settlement. The 
company of New York, which bad purchased 
this land from the Indians, entered i^to a treaty 
for the sale of it with these reformed Quakers^ 
They were promised three tracts of land, con- 
taining each six thousand square acres, an<l 
which were to form three districts, and to which 
Jemima instantly gave the name of Jerusi^lem. 
Thirty, families removed hit)ier with her; but 
she had confidently expected three or four hun* 
dred more, of whom, however, not above twen- 
ty at last arrived. This society soon spread over 
the three districts which it was to occupy; but. 
'Was not sirfficiently numerous to replenish the% 
fourth part of eadi. The enchantment, bow- 
ever, had already been broken by Jemima's ah- 
^»nce, and with it had also vanished the zeal for 
yeoplijig this new land of promise. 

The most satisfactory, as well as most recent. 
accoi!»nt of this singular woman, is that given by 
the Duke de la Rochefoucault Liancourt, who, 
a few years since travelled through this coontry,. 
^ We saw Jemima," says he, *' and attended her 
meeting, which is held hi her own house. We 
found there about thirty persons, men, women, 
and children. Jemiifaa stood at the door of her 
bed-chamber, on a carpet, with aa arm-chair be* 
hind her. She had on a white morning-gown,, 
and waistcoat, auch as men wear, and a petti*^ 
jcoat of the same color. .Her black hair was cut 
Bhoft^ carefully combed, and divided behind iatOi 
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Areeriiiglets^ she w6re a stock, and white silk 
cravat, which was tied about her neck with af- 
fected negligence. In point of delivery, she 
preached with more ease than any other Quaker 
I have yet heard ; but the subject of her dis* 
course was an eternal repetition of the same to* 
pic8*^death, sin, and repentance. She is^ said 
to be about forty years of .age, but she did not 
appear to be more than thirty. She is of a mid- 
dle stature, well made, of a florid countenance^ 
has fine teeth, and beautiful eyes. Her action 
is studied; she aims at simplicity^ but there is 
somewhat pedantic in her manner. 

** In her chamber we found her* friend, Rachel 
Miller, a young woman about twenty-eight or 
thirty years of age, her follower and admirer^ 
who is entirely devoted to her. All the land 
which Jemima possesses is purchased in the name 
of Rachel Mil)er> an advantage she owes to her 
influence over her adherents, and to her dexte- 
rity in captivating their affections. Jemima, or 
the Friend, (as she is called by way of eminence)^ 
inculcates, as her leading tenet, poverty and re- 
signation of aH earthly possessions. If you talk 
to her of her house, die always calls it '' the 
bouse which I inhabit.'^ This house, however^ 
though built only of the trunks of trees, is ex- 
tremely pretty and commodious. Her room is 
exquisitely neat^ and resembles more the houdoif 
of a fine lady, thaa the cell of a nun. It con-^ 
tains u looking-glass> aplock, and an arm-chair,, 
a good bed^ 4i warming-paf)^ ^and a silver saucer... 
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Her garden is kept in good order ; her spring, 
house is full of milk, cheese, butter, butcher's 
Bleat, and game. Her hypocrisy may be traced' 
in all her discourses, actions and conduct, and 
even in the very manner in Avhich she mancige* 
ber countenance. She seldom speaivs without 
quoting the Bible, Or introducing a serious sen- 
tence about death, and the necessity of making 
our. peace with God. Whatever does not be- 
long to her own sect, is with her an object of 
distaste and stedfast aversion. She sows dis- 
sensions in families, to deprive the lawful heir of 
his right of inheritance, in order to appropriate 
it to herself; and all this she does ulider the name 
and by the agency of her companion, who re- 
ceives all the presents brought by ihe faithful, 
and preserves them for her reverend friend> who,. 
" being wholly absorbed in. her communion with 
Christ, whose prophetess she is, would absohite- 
ly forget the supply of her bodily wants, if she 
were not well taken care of., 

*'The number of her votaries has, of late,, 
much decreased. Many of the families who^ 
followed her to Jerusalem, are*" no longer the 
dupes of her self-interested policy. Some still 
ieep up the outward apjiearance of attachment 
to her ^ while others have openly disclaimed t|jeir 
connection with Jemima. Such, however, as 
&till continue her adherents, appear, to be entirely 
devoted to her. With these she passes for a 
prophetess, an indescribable being; she is not 
^ewima Wilkinson^ but a spirit of a peculiar* 
3 
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tiature> which remaiBs a prbfound secret to all, 
who are not true believers ; she is the friend, the 
all^friend. Six or gev^n girls of difieifent ages, 
but all young and handsome, wait upon her^ 
with surprising emulation, to enjoy the peculhur 
satisfaction of being permitted to approach this 
celestial being. Het fields and her garden are 
ploughed and dug by the friends, who neglect 
their own business to take care of hers ; and the 
all-friend is so condescending, a6 not to refuse 
their services ; she comforts them with a kind 
word now and then, makes inquiries after and 
provides for their health and welfare, and has the 
art of efTectually captivating tbeir aiections, iha 
more, perhaps, because she ki^ws hew to keep 
her votaries at a respectful distance* 

^' When the service was over, Jemima invited us 
to dinner. The hope of watching her more nar-* 
rowh' induced us to accept the invitation ; but we 
did not«thea know, that it forms a part of the 
character she acts, never to eat with any one* 
Shi soon left us; and locking herself up with het 
female friend, sat down without other company^ 
to an excellent dinner ; we did not get ours till 
after she had dined. When our dtfii^er was over,! 
and also another, which was served up after ours^ 
the sanctuary was opened again. And now Je- 
mima appeared once more at the door of her 
room, and conversed wish us^ seated in an arm- 
chair. When strangers are with her,. she never 
comes over the threshold of her bed-room ; and 
wlien fay herself^ she is constantly engaged ia de«^ 
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\ 

liberation how to improve the demesne of hciP 
friend, 

,, " The house" was*, this dsij, \nery foil. Ourcmn- 
pany consisted of exactly ten persons^ after. us 
dined anothier company of the same number; and 
as many dined in the kitchen. Our plates as well 
as the table-linen were perfectly clean and iieat;" 
Our repast, although frugal, was yet better in qua-r 
lity than any of which we had partaken since w<» 
had left Philadelphia; it consisted of good fresh 
meat^ with pudding, an excellent sallad^ and a 
beverage of peculiar yet charming flavour, with 
which we were plentifully supplied out of Jemi- 
ma's apartment where it was prepared. The de- 
^outguests observed all thirwhile a profound si- 
lence; they either cast down their eyes, or lifted 
them up to heaven with a rapturous sigh : to me 
they appeared iK)t unlike a party ©f the faithful, 
in the primitive ages, dining in a church. 

« The all- friend, had by this time exchauged her 
former dress for that of a fine Indian lady, which,, 
however, was cut out in the same fashion as the 
formiJr. Her hair and eyebroVs had again been 
combed* She did not utter a syllable respecting^ 
our dinner ; nor did she offer to makis any apo- 
logy for her absence. Constantly engaged in per- 
sonating the part she bad assumed, she descanted 
in a sanctimonious, mystic tone on death and 
on the happiness of having been an useful instru- 
ment to others in the way of their^aivation. She 
afterwards gave us a rh^ipsody of prophecies ta 
read, ascribed tooae Dr. Love, whp was. beheaded 
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in Cromweirs time; wherein she clearly dis- 
cerned, according to her accounts, the French 
revolution, the decline and downfal of popery, 
and the impending end of the world. Finding, 
however, that this conversation was but ill 
adapted to engage our attention, she cut short her 
harangue at oace. 

^' We had, indeed, already seen more than 
enough to«estimate the character of this bad ad- 
tress, whose pretended sanctity also inspired ui 
with contempt and disgust, and who is altogether 
incapable of imposing upon any persons of com- 
mon understanding, unless those of the most 
simple minds, or downright enthusiasts. Her 
speeches are so strongly contradicted by the te- 
nor of her actions; her whole conduct; her ex- 
pense compared to that of other families within a 
circumference of fifty miles; her way of livihg, 
and her dress, form such a striking contrast with 
herharangueson the subject of condemning earth- 
ly enjoyments: and the extreme assiduity with 
which she h continually endeavouring to induce, 
children, over whoui she has any influence, to 
leave their parents, and form a part of her com- 
munity; all those particulars so strongly militate 
against the doctrine of peace and universal love 
which she is incessantly preaching, that we were 
all actually struck with abhorrence of her dupli- 
city and hypo.crisy,as soon as the first emotions of 
our curiosity subsided. Her fraudulent conduct 
indeed, has been discovered by so many persons, 
and^so much has been said against it^ that it is dif- 
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ficult lo account for her having had any adherents 
at all, even for a short time. And yet she will 
prohlkbly retain a sufficient number^ to increase 
still further a fortune, which is already considerable 
for the country in which she resides, and fully 
adequate to the only end which she now seems 
anxious to attain ; namely, to live independent, 
in a decent, plentiful, and even elegant mannen 
There are so many weak-minded religionists, and 
Jemima is so particularly careful to select her 
disciples among persons who are either very old 
or very young, that 'her imposture, however 
gross and palpable to the discerning, may yet be 
carried on for some, time with success, sufficient 
to answer her ultimate purpose. If her credit 
"should sink too low, she would find herself con- 
strained to transplant her holiness to some other 
region ; and, in fact, she had, last year, harboured 
the design of removing her family and estaUish* 
ment, and of settling in Carlton 4shmd, in the 
lake of Ontario, where she would enjoy the satis* 
faction of living under tKe English government, 
which, by lier account, hits offered a grant of 
land." 
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TflTS extraordinary impostor, whdse artifices 
enabled him to commit imprecedented depreda- 
tibns on the public, \5ras bom about the year 
1730, in London. His^ father lived in Mon- 
mouth-street, and carried on the trade of a sales- 
man in old clothes. In early life Charles mani- 
fested those traits of duplicity for which Ire wai 
afterwards feo greatly distinguished. One instance 
shall be mentioned. He ripped off some gold 
lace from a sftit of old clothes in his father's 
shop, and putting on his elder brother's coat, 
went to sell it to a Jew. The Jew, unfortunate^' 
ly, came and offered it to the father for sale ; 
be instantly knew it, and insisted on t-he Jew'd 
declaring from whom he received it. The boy* 
coming in, he pointed to the elder, on account 
of his coafi as. the person'of whom he bought it $ 
and he was directly seized, and severely flogged; 
His protestations of innocence were in vain, ther 
father was inflexible, whilst Charles, with aa 
abominable relish for hypocrisy, secretly rejoiced 
in the castigation. 

His father, tired of the tricks and knaveries of 
his son Charles, placed him with a hosier in 
Su James's street. Here he continvied for 1^ 
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short time; he robbed his father of an elegant 
suit^of cloth'es, in which he dre'ssed himself, went 
to his master^in this disguise, purchased atout 
ten pounds worth of silk stockings, left his ad- 
dress, Benjamin Bolingbroke, esq. Hanover- 
square, and ordered them to be sent him in an 
hour's time, when he would pay the person who 
l^rought them. His master did not know hioi^ 
^d, to complete tlie cbeat^ our hero came back 
in half an hour in his usual dress, was ordered ta 
take the goods home, which he actually pretend- 
ed to do, and thus were both mastei* and fiither 
robbed* He was, however, soon afterwards 
Sound out and discarded, 

. Soon ^fiear this period he set off for HoUandjj 
under the assumed name of Johnson. ]Forgiog 
a recommendation to a Patch merchant^ he be- 
came his clerk, debauched his daughter^ was of- 
jfered her in maiTiage, robbed his master, and 
returned to England. He then Contrived to be- 
come clerk in his majes,ty's small-be^r bfi^wbousCj 
liear Gosport. At this place he behaved himsetf 
•with so much propriety, that he was On the poini 
of forming va matrimonial connection with liia 
employer's daughter. This match> however, was 
prevented by an accidental disco v^y. The Jew/ 
to whom be had formjerly sold the gold lace, hap- 
pened to live at Portsroouthj a^d by his means 
Price's character was soon disclosed, his hopes 
were blasted, and he wd^ again thrown upon 
the world! 
i)ki(. his wit3 ^ere never k>ng unemplojred fof 
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■some deceptive ends, he issued the following 
-curious advertisement in the year 1775— 

'' WANTED, 

'^ A partner of character, probity, and exten- 
sive acquaintance ; upon a plan permanent and 
productive— 3/^y per ce/<^ without risk, maybe 
obtained. It is not necessary he should have 
any. knowledge of the business, which the adver- 
tiser possesses in its fullest extent : but he must 
possess a capital of between 500 and 1000 pounds, 
to purchase materials, with which, to the know- 
ledge of the advertiser, a large fortune must be 
made in a very short time. 

^^ Address to P. C. Cardigan Head, Charing- 
Cioss. 

" P. S. None But principals, and those of lir 
beral ideas, will be treated with." 

To this advertisement the famons domedian, 
Samuel Foote, paid nttentioti. Eager to Seize 
whair he thought a^ golden opportunity, he ad- 
vanced the sum of bOCh. for a brewery ; we need 
not add, that the sum soon disappeared, ailU 
Foote was wrung with the anguish of disappoint- 
ment. Price, however, had the impudence to 
apply to him again, wishing him to unite in the 
baking trade ; the comedian archly Veplied : 
'* As you have brewed, so you may bake ; but 
ril be cursed if ever you bake as you 'have 
brewed T^ 

After this unfortunate business, Mr. Price 
z ^ 
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turned inelhodist preacher, and in this character 
iie defrauded several persons of large sums of 
money. Advertisrng in order to get gentlemen 
zcives^ he swindled a pefrsoaof the name of Wig- 
more of fifty guineas, ^or which he was indict- 
ed ; but having refunded a part, he effected his 
escape. These, and other fraudulent practices 
were long the objects of his ambition ; though 
they are all the certain roads to infamy. 

With astonishing impudence he agiiin set up 
abreweiy in Gray's Inn Lane; and after various 
frauds, he became a bankrupt in 1776. Ever 
fruitful in resources, he set out for Germany, but 
in Holland he was thrown into prison for a con- 
cern in a smuggling scheme, by which three 
hundred pounds were obtained. By his artfql 
defence he escaped, and returned to his native 
country. Here he once more engaged in a shaixi 
brewery at Lambeth, where he was married. 
Continuing, however, to practise his deceptions, 
he was obliged to decamp, went actually to Co- 
penhagen, and, after some time, came back to 
England, -where he was doomed to close hi* 
days. 

His breweries having failed, he now proceeded 
to study how in other ways he might most effec- 
tually plunder society. Under the pretence of 
charity,, he obtained money, for which he was 
imprisoned ; and having been liberated, he, as a 
clergyman, succeeded ixx various impositions. 
This eventually brought him to the King's Bench 
prison,, from whose walls he dexterously extri- 
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Ctited hioisdf* Ah account of all bis tricks ^ould 
fill a voluqie. 

We ttow arrive at that period of hi* life, "when 
he commenced his ravages upon the bank of En- 
gland, which ended in his destruction. In the 
year 1780, (under the assumed name of Brank) 
Mr. Price engaged a servant, a plain simple 
honest fellow ; by whose means he passed his 
notes without detection. The young man ob- 
serving an advertisement resiyecling a situation 
which seemed likely to suit him, answered it, 
but he heard nothing of the advertiser fi)r a whole 
week. One evening, however, just as it was 
dusk, a coachman enquired for the man who had 
Answered the advertisement, saying, there was a 
gentleman over the way, in a coach, wlib wanted 
to speak with him. On this the young fellow was 
called, and went to the coach, where he was de- 
sired to step in. There he saw apparently an old 
man, affecting the foreigner, seemingly very 
gouty, wrapped up with five or six yards of flan- 
nel about his legs, a camblet surtout buttoned* 
over his chin, close to his mouth, a large patch 
bver his left eye, and every pari of his face so hid 
that the young fellow could not see any part of it, 
except his nose, his rigfit eye, and a small part of 
tliat cheek. To carry on the deception still bet- 
ter, Mr. Price thought proper to place tne mail 
on his left side, on which the patch was, so that 
he could take an askance look at the young mart 
with his right eye, and by that means discover 
only a small portion of his face. He appeared by 
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his disguise, to b^ between sixty and seventy 
years of age ; and afterwards, when the maa 
saw him standing, not much under six feet high, 
owing to shoes or boots with heels very little^ less 
than three inches high. Added to this decep- 
tion, he was so buttoned up and straitened, as to 
appear perfectly lahk. He was ia reality about 
five feet six inches high, a compact neat man, 
square shouldered ; inclined to corpuliency. His 
legs were firm and well set ; but by nature hit 
features made him look much older than he really 
was, which, at that time, was near fifty. His 
nose was aquiline, and his eyes small and grey f 
fiis mouth stood very much inwards, with very 
thin lips ; his chin pointed and prominent, with 
a pale complexion ; but what contributed as 
much as any thing to favor his disguise of speech, 
was his loss of teeth. He walked exceedingly 
upright, was very active and^ quick in his walk ; 
and' was something above what we describe a 
man to be, when we call him a dapper made 
man. 

This simple and honest fellow Samuel, wliom 
Mr. Price had engaged, was employed by him 
tD negociate his forged bills, principally in the 
purchase of lottery-tickets, at the same time 
never fully disclosing to him his name, perso% 
or history. Indeed the plan was devised and ex- 
ecuted with uncommon ability. However, Sa- 
muel was at last^ detected, having passed bills to 
the amount of fourteen hundred pounds 1 ! But 
his principal eluded discovery, and jetired witH 
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his booty into the shades of the . deepest obscu- 
rity. The poor servaat was imprisoned for near 
a twelvemonth, terrified out of his wits at being 
the innocent instrument of such complicated vil^ 
lainy. 

Mr. Price having most probably exhausted his 
former acquisitions, sallied forth in the year 
1782, after new game, with the inofit unparal- 
leled audacity. For this purpose he. obtained 
his second servant from a register-office : a 
smart active boy of the name of Power; his 
father was a Scots Presbyterian, and to ingratiate 
himself with him, Mr. Price made great pre^ 
tensions to religion, expressing a hope that his 
son was well acquainted wi^th the Lord's Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments. Our hero began 
his ravages upon Mr. Spilsbury of Soho-square, 
ordering !arge quantities of his drops. Wilmot 
was his assumed name, and he introduced him- 
self to him as possessing all the symptoms of 
age and infirmity. He was wrapped up in a 
large camblet great coat , be had a slouched hat 
on, the brim of which was large, and bent 
downwards on each side of his head ; a piece of 
red flannel covered his chin, and came up on 
each side of his face, almost as high as the 
cheek bones ;. he had a large bush wig on, and 
his legs were wrapped over with flannel. He 
had also a pair of green spectacles on his nose, 
with a green, silk shade hanging down from his 
hat, bt^t no patch on his eye. It is- remarkable 
tllat Mr. Spil&bury knew Mr. Price, but not Mr 
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Wilmot; nay, to complete was th^ Asc^ption, 
that sittiug together in a cofFee-^hou^e^ Mr. S. 
complained to his coffees-house acquaintance of 
the notes which Wihnot had imposed upon him^ 
l^rice kept crying out now and then, " Lack-a- 
day ! Good God ! who could suppose such kna- 
very to exist f-^What, and did tte Bank refuse 
payment. Sir r^ staring through his .spectacles 
with as much seeming surprise as an hon^t man 
wouM have done. ' 

Price had often been at the shop of a Mr. 
Roberts, grocer, in Oxford-street.- Here he 
now and tlieii bought a few articles, and took 
many opportunities of shewing his importance. 
One day he called there in a hackney coach, . 
disguised, as an old man, and bought some few 
things. A day or twa afterwards he repeated 
his visit; and on a third day, when he knew 
Mr. Roberts was from home, be went again> with 
his face sopainted that he seemed diseased with 
the yellow jaundice. The shopman, to whom 
he enumerated his complaints, gave, him a pre* 
teription for that disorder, such as had cured 
his father of it. Price giadiy accepted of the 
receipt, promising that if it succeeded, he would 
very libendiy reward him for his civility. In a 
few days he called again, when he appeared^per-^ 
feclly free from the complaint, and acknow^ 
leclged his great obligations to the shopman, to 
w^om, after he had expatiated on . his affluent 
circumstances, the short time he had to live in 
the world, and the few relations he had to leava 
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anyahing to, lie made a present of a ten pound 
Bank nete.. The reader need not be told it wa« 
a counterfeit one ; but, at the same time> he 
said, that he wanted cash for another, which 
was a fifty pound- note, and the obliging shop- 
man got change for it of an opposite neighbor. 
The rnext day, in Mr. Roberts's absence, he 
called again, and entreated the lad to get five 
other fifty pound notes changed . for small ones ; 
who, telling hiqa his master was not in the way. 
Prices begged he would take them to his master's 
b^ker, and there get them changed. This re- 
quesi the servant complied with. The bankers, 
Harley, Burchall, and Co. complied with. Mr. 
Hoberts's supposed request, changed them with- 
out suspicion, and sr^all notes were that day 
given for them to Mr, Price. 

Having found out a fit object to practise his de- 
ceptions on in the person of Mr. E. who was an 
eminent merchant in the city.; and having traced 
his connections at Amsterdam, even to the ob- 
taining a letter which came from a merchant 
tliere to Mr. E. ; he began bis attack on that 
gentleman in the following manner. , He accost- 
ed him on 'Change in another disguised cha- 
racter, and told him, that he had received a let- 
ter from a correspondent of their's ajt Amster- 
dam, whose name he mentioned, which inform- 
ed him that a person of the name of Trevors^ 
who frequented the 'Change, had defrauded the 
Dutch merchant of one tliousand pounds, and 
. that the latter requested Mr.^ E's assistance xifit 
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tlie recovery of the whole, or any part of it bt 
could obtain. Having thus opened the business 
he then produced the letter to Mr. E. who hshr- 
ing read it, did TK)t entertain the least doubt of 
its being the hand-writing of his Amsterdam 
correspondent: he therejfore offered his assis- 
tance most readily, in any plan that might be 
pursued to favor his Dutch friend. After thus' 
paving the way, he began to advise Mr. E. how 
to manage the matter. " To-morrow," said 
Price, '* Trevprs most likely will be upon 
'Change; he alwaj^ frequents the Dutch ^«ilk 
and is dressed in a red surtout, with a white 
wig; he has also square-toed shoes, and very 
«mali buckles. Your best way will be to accost 
him, get into a conversation with him, intro- 
duce the mercantile affairs of Amsterdam, and, 
by pretending that he can be of service to you, 
invite him home to dinner. You may theh 
tnenticm the business, shew him the tetter, and 
inform hiui> that unless he refunds the whole. 
or part of the money immedifitely, you will ex- 
j>ose the' matter to th^ merchants. By such a 
step, you may, probably, procure a return of 
the greater part of the property, as he is rich, 
and has i^ways cash or notes about him, and 
will rather pay than be exposed." Mr. E. highly 
approved .of this plan, and was very much 
pleased with an opportunity of doing, as ht 
thought, such an essential service to his Du£ch 
friend. The next day apeared our hero on the 
Dutch walk/ and in the dress be had so minutely 
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descriVed the day before. Mr. E. foiloved tb^ 
advice he bad received : the cesult of which wasy 
an invitation to diooer^ ai>d an acceptance otk 
the part of our hero. When the cloth wag re* 
moved, and the family retiied from table, Mr. 
£• begged to open to Mr.Trevorg, in as dedicate 
a manner as he could, the purpose of the invita* 
tion. Ojar hero acknowledged the charge in 
part, affected gneat remorse, declai^d Lis inten- 
tion was to pay, begged he might not be exposed 
on 'Change, and offered to pay five bondred 
pounds down, if Mr. E. would bury the matter 
in oblivion. — This being readily promised on 
iyir. E's part, Mr. Trevors then productd a 
thousand pound note, which he said be wo«ild> 
give tx> Mr. £. if the latter wcmld return to him 
the other moiety. Not hf^ing sufficient casb 
and notes in the house, Mr. £. gave him a draft 
for five hundred pounds on his banket, soon af- 
ter which our hero took his leave. The next 
morning Mr. £. discovered tiiiat the thousand 
pound note he had , received was a forged one, 
and ran to the bankers to stop the payment of 
his draft ; but unfortunately too late ; for ^por- 
ter, who seemed to have been followed by a tall 
thin woman into the banking house, had ob* 
tained notes for the draft four hours before Mr«- 
E's application to stop payment. 

Upoi? Mr. Watt^i hosier, Mr. Reeves, acolomw 
man, and a great many other individuals, he prac-« 
tised firauds equally ingenious and raccessfal, ion 
in one day he neg^iated-ftiKty t»tt pound noies. 
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for seven one handred pound notes ; ind^d s© 
multiplied are bis tricks at this period, that the 
mind sickens at the recital of them. In his last 
attempt on the bank, which ended in his detec- 
tion, he assumed the name of Palton, pretended 
he was an Irish linen factor, and employed two 
young mefn to circulate his notes, whilst he, still 
greatly disguised, kept back in obscurity. ^ By 
means of a pawn-broker he was found out with great 
difficulty. On his seizure he solemnly declared 
his innocence, and before the magistrate behaved 
with insolence. This detection took place on 
the i4th of Jan. i 786; he was soon sworn to 
by more persons than one ; and seeii^g no way 
of escape^ he pretended> to bis wife in partictilar, 
great penitence; but there was no ground forit^ 
reality. The Bank was fully intent on prose- 
cuting him, and- there was no doubt of his dying 
byi,tb:e hapdft^.of the execuitioner. He, however, 
was found one evening hanging against the post 
of his doQn . in his apartments,. Tothill fieldi 
Pridew^U. 

iln this situMiop be was discovered by the keeper 
of th§ prison who cut him down, and found in his 
bosom three letters. In one of these, addressed 
to: the Bank Directors,^ h© confessed every thing 
relative to the forgery, and tlie manner or circa* 
lating the notes ; another to his wife was. written 
■ in the most affecting style ; and in the third, di- 
rected to the keeper he thanked him for the hu- 
mane itreatment he had experienced. 

,>JL coroner's inquest was summpfiedilas usual i« 
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isnch cases, and returned a verdict of self-ciur*^ 
der, on which his body was put into the ground 
in Tothill Fields, and a stake driven through it. 

In a box belonging to Price were found after 
his death, two artificial noses very curiously exe- 
cuted in imitation of nature. These it is obvious 
he occasionally wore as a part of the various 
modes of his disguise, by which he had for such 
an extraordinary length of time eluded the hand 
of justice. The counterfeit copper-plates were 
found buried in a field near Tottenham court* 
road, the turf being replaced on the spot. His wife 
who had been confined with him was discharged 
after making a full confession of all she knew 
concerning the affair, and the rolling press, plates 
and other materials were destroyed by order of ' 
Sir Sampson Wright, who was, at that time, at 
the head of the police* 

The depredations of this artful villain on so- 
ciety, amounted in the whole to upwards of one 
hundred thousand pounds J' and yet, after his 
apprehension, he wrote a letter to a gentleman 
whoift he had defrauded of more than two thou- 
\sand pounds, recommending his wife and eight 
children to bis protection. Price's disbursements 
must either have been great, or the prudence of 
his female coadjutor excessive ; for at her lodg-r 
ings were fixed all the apparatus for manufac- 
turing the paper, and printing bank notes; the 
plates for which were also engraved by this in- 
genious culprit. Being thus paper-maker, en-^ 
graver, printer, and circulator, we need not be 
- sufprized that he contrived to spin out existence 
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to the ^6 of fifty-five; six years of wiiieh were 
^ssed in hostijitiei? against the Bank Directory 
.whose emoloment* hy fire,.shipwrreclc, and other 
accidetits, Mr. Price conceited were much too 
enormous. 

HANNAH SNELL 

That the weaker sex Is endued with fortitude 
courage, and Y^^okition in an equal degree wiil^ 
the strotigei; is a position which seems to be cdn* 
firmed by numberless examples. The history of 
Portia, daughter of the virtuous Cato and p^trtner 
of BjTutu^ the patriot, of Arria, the wife of Thi?asea 
PaetuSj must be impressed on the recollection of 
every c^Uissical reader. The instances that might 
J>e collecled feom modern wrker^ would funuslt 
materials for many voluiiies. Among these we 
have accounts of women who have bieen induced 
by circumstances or inclination to disguise their 
sex, and embracing the military professiQUj hsiVQ 
become familiarized with hardships and perils. of 
f?very kind, with scenes of carnage and devastar 
. tjon. Truth however cpmpels us to observe, that 
these heroines, in " overslepping the modesty of 
nature,'' almost' invariably traiysgress those limits 
which are prescribed "by virtue and oiorality; and 
that while they have the appearance of one sex 
with th« reality of the other, they frequently unit^ 
in themselves the vices of both. These pbserva* 
tions will be found to be verified in the l^istory oS 
thye ibmale to . the paarticuiaris pf vfkf>s^ li£e w^ 
BQjHr call the atteutiQa of the reader. 
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. Hutrn^h Snell was born in Fryer-Street, in the 
Qity of Worcester, on the 23cl of April 1723.^ 
Her grand-father embracing. the military profes- 
sion, served und^r William Ml. And Queen Anne,. 
Jipd teiiiiinated his career at the battle of MaW. 
plaquet. Her father was a hosier and, dyer,. and. 
l>ad- a family of threp sons Tind six daughfevs, of 
whom onr heroine was the youngest but one. , 

In the year 1740, having lost h^r fad>er and 
mother, Hannah removed to London, where she 
for some time resided with oite of lier sisters, the^ 
wife of a Mr. .Gray, carpenter-, in Ship-sitreet> ; , 
Wapping. Soon after her arrival in the metro*^' 
polls, she became acqiiajnted with a Dttteji'S*^*^/ 
man, named James Summs^ who, paid his ad-^, 
dresses to her, anxi they were married on tbe€tU> 
of January, 1743. • It.w^s not Jong^ howeva*, he- 
fere she fbimd herself misejiably deceived in tlie:. 
opinion «he had formed. of her husbaod. JJett 
abaadoued her company for thjat of Tvoi9«» of; 
the lowest descriptlctfi, with whom he squtnder^d • 
the little property! winch bis wife.possessiedjoand ^ 
having. involved himself. deeply ,in;dcbt, bbdeti 
seited her entirely, leaving her pregnant, ta . 
struggle with di the /honors of powerty. .Two , 
months after "his departure,' she was flelivered of;, 
a girl, who died at the eai^y^age of seven haonth^^ r 
When her husband abandoned her, she agaia 
went to reside with her sister ; but the dedth of her 
child, releasing her from every tie, she resolved to . 
set out in- quest of the tllan, whom,, ijotwith-^ 
st^mding his^ill.xis^e, she still continued .to love. 
IiL o^'der ta execute t^s design 'whk a better. 
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'g>ac€> an<i mori^ chance of success, she put on a' 
2uit of her brother ia law's clothes, assumed his 
. ^larne, James Gray, and set off on the «3d of N6- 
^Ycmlber, 1743. Having travelled to Coventry^ 
atid beitig unable to procure any intelligence of' 
her husband, she, on the 27th of the same month, 
Wlhted into General Guise's regiment, and in iht 
^ohipahy belonging to Captain Miller. 

She remained at Coventry about thrfie weeks^ 
^ daring >hich time she made many fruitless en- 
-^iries after her husband. The north being then 
th<e seat of waf, and her regiment b^ing at Car* 
lisle, she, with seventeen other* recruitsJeft Co- 
:;teiitryii and joined the regiment after a march of 
Ihiree Weeks, which she performed with as much 
jtfftse -is any one of her comrades. 
V On hi^r arrival at Carlisle, she was instructed 
m the tnilitary exercise, and was soon able to per* 
form it with great skill and dexterity. She had 
not teen toiig in that city, when her serjeant 
whose name wiks Davis, having a criminal 
ipassion for a young woman in the town, and 
considering our adventurer as a proper person 
for promoting bis design, applied to her to 
assist him in execoting it^ She appeared to 
acquiesce in his desire, but privately disclosed 
the whole affair to the intended victim, and 
warned her of her danger. By this conduct she 
gained the young wonian's confidence and es- 
teem, and being frequently in each other's com- 
pany, the jealousy of Bavis was excited, and he 
was inflamed with the desire of revenge. He ae« 
cordingly seized an early opportnqity of charging 
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bis sapposed* rival before the commanding office© 
^ith neglect of duty ; and she was sentenced ta 
yedeive six hundred lashes. Five hundred, we 
are told, were inflicted, but the remaining hun-t 
dred \y,ere remitted in consequence of the inter-* 
cession of some of the officers. 

The resentment of the jealous Davis was not 
yet satisfied with this cruel punishment; he omit- 
ted no opportunity to mortify her, and to put 
her on such duties as he knew to be difficult or 
disagreeable.. -For this treatment she however 
found some compensation in the increased affec-f 
tion of her female friend. 

N^t long after the above occurrence, »)<)thet 
cause of uneasiness appeared*. A fresh reeruit^ a 
native of Wodfcester, by trade a carpenter, and 
who bad lodged in the- house of -her brothei3-in*» 
law, having joined the regiment,, she became 
justly appreh^nsirc of a discovery of her se>f, and 
her unje^siness increased to such a degiee^thaf 
she at length retolved to desert^ Having takeir 
every possible precaution, she repaired to htr fe-i 
male acquaintance, and informed her of her de^ 
sign. The Is^ter endeavoured tx^ dissusde het 
from such a dangerous enterprize ; but findings 
her resolution fixed, she furnished her with mo^ 
ney; and Haanah having takei* leave of her. af^ 
fectionate friend,- roimediafcely^coranaenced hex 
journey on foot for Portsmouth. About a mil« 
from Carlisle^ perceiving a nwmber of people em^ 
ployed ia picking, pi^as, and their clothes lying of, 
some distance^ she exchanged her regimental 
2 A3 
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coat for one of the old coats belonging to Hie 
men, and proceeded on her jouriiey. 

Arriving at Liverpool, Hannah stopped at ft 
small public house; where she acted the gallant 
«nd rendered Boniface jealous of his wife. A 
battle was- the consequence, in which the sup- 
posed gallant so completely drubbed her host, 
that he was obliged to keep his^ bed next day. ^ 
From this place she suddenly decamped, and 
proceeded to Chester, where what she obtained 
from the landlady at' Liverpool enabled h^rU> ap- 
pear in a more genteeh style. 

At Chester she took lodgings in a private house, 
ki which likewise resided a young mantua-maker, 
with whom she soon contrived to ingratiate her-» 
self. She pushed her suit with much ardour, till 
at length on sonde pretence she obtained five 
guineas df the unsuspecting female, and then 
. thought it time to leave Chester. In an intrigue 
in which she engaged with a widow at Winches- 
ter, our gallant was not quite so successful. Here 
»he met for once, with her match ; the wjdow 
had the art to €mpty her pockets, leaving her 
loTcr to ruminate on her folly, and to finish her 
journey on foot with the hw shillings ^be had 
remaining. 

Hannah was about a mcuEith in travelling firom 
Carlisle to Portsmouth, wbiere she socm inlisted 
»s a marine in Colonel Fraser's regiment* Three 
weeks afterwards a draft was made from the re- 
giment^ for the EaiBt Indicff^and Haimah ^onoi^ 
9^ 
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the rest was ordered to embark Ib tfee Swfellow 
sloop^ one of the ships of Admiral Boscawen's 
fleet. She soon made herself remarkable OU; 
board by her dexterity and address in wasliing» 
mending, and cooking for her messmates; and 
these little good offices obtamed her the parti« 
cular notice of MV, Wyegatc, one of the lieu- 
t^ants of the marines^ who> in a very friendly 
manner^ requested her to become one of their 
mess. This offer she readily acceptedi and soon 
became a great favourite with the crewof tbtt 
sloop. 

The Swallow having sustained considerable 
damage in a storm^ was obliged to put into the 
port of Lisbon to refit. A numth having b,eea 
occupied with the necessary repairs^ the Swallow 
again put to sea, to rejoin the fleet; but the night 
after her departure, another tempest equdly vio« 
lent with the former, de^royed the greatest part 
of the rigging, so that she was reduced to a state 
very little better than a wreck. Hannah took her 
turn at the pump, which was kept constantly 
going, declined no office however dangerous, and, 
established h&r chairacter for ^courage, skill and 
intrepidity. 

, The ship was a sec<Mid time r^>fiired at Gibral« 
tar, and having touched at Madeira, made the 
best of her way to the Cape of Gooil Hofe^ 
where having joined the rest of the 8quadron,i 
they proceeded to make an attack on the Mau^ 
ritius^ whiclr^ however^ proved unsuccessAiL 
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The Admiral then bore away for Fort St. David, 
on the coast of Ooromande), where the fleet sooq 
afterwards arrived. 

The marines being disembarl^edy joined the 
English army ; encamping before Areacopong 
they laid siege to the phice, whieh on the tenth- 
day surrendered. This advenlnre gave our he- 
roine fi^esh spirits, and afforded her an opportn- 
nity of displaying her intrepidity, which she 
omitt^ no opportuqity of doing, so riiat her . 
conduct acqmred the commendation of all her 
officers. 

Tbe army th^n proceeded to the attack of Pon- 
dicherry, and after lying befoie that place eleven 
w«efes, and suifbring very great hardships, they. 
vrere obligcid by tbreitiny season to abandoo the 
«ege. Our haroine was in the first party of En- . 
glf$h foot,, who ft>rded-the.river breast high, un-' 
der aa incessaaftt fire from' a French battery. 
She wa» likeO^ise ou the picket g<iard, continued 
oa^ tWat dttfy seven nigtits sMce^sively, and la-« 
houred very bard' ttboirt fcun-teea^ d^yd at throw- 
ing tip the irenches. 

Daring thid ^me she maintained her usual 
firmness, and her cond^ict was perfectly consis-^ 
tent wiri>tbe eb*iric«*f ofifewwwy which has ever 
iKstifiigBiMicd'tbeBiritiish soldier. In one of the 
attietes, hd^^et; Rer career itas wdl nigh termiw 
nated. She fired thirty-sevew rounds during the 
cifgageHient, and receive, accordhig to her ac- 
eouat> six rtiots in h«r right leg, five in the lefty 
and what was still more painful, a dangerous 
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wound in thetibdomen. The fatter gave her great 
uneasiness^ as she fi^ared lest it might lead to a 
discovery of her sex, which, even at the hazard 
of her life, she was determined not to reveal. It 
was therefore necessary, thai she should conceal 
the knowledge of her wound from the aurgeong, 
and this she knew it would be in vain to attempt 
without assistance. Intrusting her secret to a 
black woman who attended her, and who had ac- 
cess to the surgeon's medicines, the latter pro- 
cured lint, salvfi, and other necessaries. The 
pain became extremely acute, and she endeavored 
to extract the ball, which she at length accom- • 
plished \f\th no other instrument than her finger 
and thumb. Notwithstanding this painful and 
dangerous operation, she soon made a pei:feci 
. cui-e. * 

Being removed to the hospital of Cuddalore^ 
during her residence there, the greater part of 
the fleet sailed. As soon as she was comptetetj ^ 
cured, she was sent oii board the Tartar pink, and 
continued to do the duty of a sailor till the re- 
turn of the fleet from Madras. She was sboii af-« 
terwards turned over to the Eltham mlin of war. 
commanded by Captain Lloyd, and sailed with 
that ship to Bombay. Here the vessel, which had » 
sprung a leak on the passage, was heaved down 
to have her bottom thoroughly cleaned and re* > 
paired. 

This operation lasted five weeks ; the Captain 
remained on shore, while Hannah, in commen 
with the rest of the crew had her turn on the 
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ivatcb. ' Ovk oneof theie occasi^iM the lieutenant 
nvfao cbfiBinaaded io the captain's abseace^ desired. 
ber to sing e soi»g> but she excusefi herself, saying, 
shte wds very unwelK The officer, however^ b^ipg. 
of a haughty and impierious disposition^ perejnp- 
tprily insisted that she should comply^ which she 
as resolutely refused to do. She soon afterwards 
had occasion to regret her hon-complianee, for 
being suspected of making free with a shirt be- 
longing to one of her comrades, though no proof 
could be adduced^ the lieutenant ordered her to 
bis put ia irons. After remaining in this ^itua* 
tion five days, she was ordered to the gangway, 
ai^ received twelve lashes. The shirt was found 
in theicbestof the man who complained that he. 
hjad lost it, * ^ 

From Bombay the Elthftm returned to Fort St. 
David, and on the 19th of November, 1749, thtit 
sbipt togediei;. with the rest of the fleet, set sail: 
faif the . Cape of Goocl Hope. Lieutenan t Wye- 
^t^: whose firiendi«hip;for tlie subject of this iiar* 
ratifve >hto ulr^ady ^9e« menfeioued^ died the 
day nfter ^ir departure. His loss was a severe 
stroke to our li^eroine] iMi'fbe wa$ gfeatly attached 
t9 l)knfj and h^ M^^a^ one of Tier most' sincere, 
ftiend^. 
/ SolMJittfter th« death of Mi*. Wyegate, the se- 
conrdl lieuleua^nt Mr. Kite took her into his ser^ 
vice, in which she remained about two motitbs, 
when having engaged a boy to attend him, he 
xecomojendj?d hei? to Mf, Wallace, third Jieu* 
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tenant oi^'t&e sltip^ who treale<i ber !irith distitv* 
guished kindness during the wbele voyage^ ' 

About thi& time the sailors began to ralJj hef^ 
because she had do beard^ and tliey sooa after- 
wards jocosely christened her Miss Molly Gray. 
This sneering appellation occasioned her consH 
derable alarm^ as. she feared lest some of tbf3 
crew might suspect that she was a female^ and 
avail, them selves of some favourable opf^oUuttUy * 
to ascertain the truth. Instead therefore of I re- 
senting this treatment, she resolved to take pant 
in all thehr scenes of dissipation^ and endeavour 
%o pass for ai; good a man as any on board. Ao^ 
cordingly when the ship arrived at Lisbon, ^e 
joined the <jreMr in every ^party of pleasure, on^ 
shore, and was one of t<ie foremost lx>, promote 
every species of joviality. la these sceoes she 
acted her part so naturally- that her sueceas fswr 
exceeded her expectation; the name ol' Mdm 
Molly was buried in oblivion^ and Ueatiy Jtmmy 
was substituted m its a^ead. 

While the vessel refn«iiaed at Lisbon,: Hann^h^ 
being in tompaoy with some of her shipmate^j 
chanced to en^r a'housedf ewtertaiameiit, wherie 
they met with i^i Bnglish sailor who had been.ait 
G^rioa in a l>uib(^ ^^3iel. She took the oppon- 
tunity of enquiring after h«i! loaig-lqst: hwsbap^ 
and was informed that be had been confined at 
Genoa^ for murdiaring a native of that place> a 
gentleman of «o0i« dbtinction, and that, to ex^ 
piale hb crime be had beeutpiit iqIo a. bag with a 
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quanti^ 6f stones^ and thus throwa headlong is* 
to the sea. Distressing as this information must 
have been^ Hannah had^ however sufficient com- 
aoand over herself to conceal her emotions. 

Leaving Lisbon, our adventurer arrived in safe* 
ty at Spithead, and proceeded to London to the 
house of her sister^ who, notwithstanding her dis- 
guise and long absence, immediately recognized 
ber, and gave her a hearty welcome. 

Having, when her story became known, ac- 
quired a considerable degree of popularity, she 
was advised, as she had a good voice, t« apply for 
an engagement to the Managers of the Royalty 
Theatre, Wellclo^-square. As they clpsed with 
heroifer, she appeared before the public in the 
character of Bill Bobstay, a sailor. She likewise 
represented Firelock a miiltary character, and in 
a most masterly and correct manner went through 
the manual and platoon exercises, &c. 

In this capacity, she did not, however continue 
many months, but quitted the stage, and as she 
preferred male attire, she resolved to continue to 
wear it during the remainder of her life. In con* 
sideration of the hardships she had endured in 
the service of her country, government granted 
her a pension of 2Ql. with the assistance of which 
she took a public house in the neighbourhood of 
Wapping. On one side of the sign was painted, 
the figure of a jolly British tar, and on the other 
the valiant Marine, underneath was inscribed, th€ 
Widow in Ma^quer^de, or the Female Warrior^ 

These attractive signs produced the desired e£» 
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feet ; her house was well frequented, And . she 
lived many years in the enjoyment of prosperity/ 
which compensated, in some measure, for the 
distresses ^he had experienced in the early period 
of her life. 

Such is the sbbstanceof the account given to 
the public, either by this extraordinary woman 
herself, or under her authority. We have 
weeded it of numerous inaccuracies with res^eclt 
to names, &c. and cannot forbear observing, thak 
there seems to be some reason to doubt the ve- 
racity of various circumstances recorded in it. 
To mention only one seeming inconsistency, how 
is it possible that she could have been twice 
flogged without a-discovery of her sex? And 
though it is pretended that she had the art to 
keep her secret to the very last, yet it has been 
stated upon good Authority, that her wound led 
to its exposure. It is added- that, on her re- 
covery, an Irish officer took; her under his pro- 
tection, and that by this gentleman she had two 
sons, one of ^whom is still living. 

WILLIAM GIBSON. 

W^ILLIAM Gibson was born in the year 1720, at 
the village of B6dlton, a few miles from Appleby, 
in Westmoreland. On the death of his father^ 
he put himself to a farmer to learn his business^ 
When he was about seventeen or eighteen, he 
was informed that his father 4iad been possessed 
of a tolerable estate, in landed property > and 
VOL. I.— NO. 8. £» 
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tiiat he was descended from the same family 
with Br. Edmund Gibsoa> who at the beginning 
ef tb^ preceding century was bishop of London* 
The estate was, however, mortgaged to its full 
value. He therefore continued his occupation^ 
and soon afterwards rented and naanaged a little 
&rm of bis own^ at a place calL^l Hollins, in 
Cartmeil, where be applied himself assiduously to 

iMJdy. 

. A short tin^ previous to this, he had admired 
the operation x^f figures; but Ic^ured under 
every disadvantage^ for want of education. As 
he had not been taught either to read or write, 
he turned his thoughts to reading English, and 
enabled himself to read and comprehend a plain> 
author^ He then purchased a treatise on Arith- 
metic ; and though he could not write, he soon- 
i^ent through common Arithmetic, vulg^ and 
decimal fractions, the extraction of the sc^^tre 
and cube roots,. &«. hj bis memory only, and be^ 
caine so expert that he could- ^U, without set^ 
ting down a figure, the product of any two num^ 
bei's multiplied together^ although the multiplier 
and multiplicand, each of tliem, consisted of nine 
figures : and it was equally astonishing how he 
could answer, in t^ same manner, <}4ie6ti«na i|i 
division, in decimal fractions,, or in the ejitracr 
tion pf the square or cuJ>^ ippts, w^rei^uch a{ttiul- 
tiplicity of figures i? often retyijred Jn, t\ke^ope^ 
ration. Yet at this tin^e.he did not knoK that, 
any iperit was due tp^ himself, conceiving that 
tbe^^apac^tj of othejp people wa^ li)^e.hi($ own»i but 
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being a sociable compa<^ion^ and, wht^ in com-* 
pany, talking a particular pride in puzzling hi^ 
companions with proposing di^rent question* 
fbey gav^ him others in rcftqrn, which, from the 
ceitainty and expeditions manner he bad in an- 
swering them, caused him to be first noticed a* 
as an arithmetician and a man of most wonderful 
memory. 

Finding iiiniself -still labouring under fartheif 
difficulties, for want of a knowledge in writing, 
he taught hinwelf to write a tolerable hand. Aj> 
he did not know the meaning of the word mathe^ 
malice, he bad no idea of any thing beyond what 
he had learned. He thought himself a master* 
piece in figures, and challenged all his compa- 
nions and the society he attended. Something, 
hovve?ei% was proposed to him concerning Eu- 
clid; as be did not understand the meaning of 
the word, he was silent, but afterwards found it 
meant a book^ containing the ^ements^ of geo- 
metry, which he purchased, and applied himsetf' 
tery diligently to the study of it, and against the 
next meeting, he was prepared with an answer ia 
this new science. ^ 

He now found himself launching out into a 
field, of which, before he had no conception* 
He continued his geometrical studies; and b^ 
the demonstration of the diffefenl propositions in 
Euclid depend entirely upon a re<^ollection of 
iome of those preceding,, his memory was of the 
utmost service to him : and as it did not require 
much knowledge in classical education^ but priiif« 
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iipaJiy the management af straight tii)es> it was a 
study exactly adapted to bis mind: for while he 
was attending the'business of hisfarm^ and hum- 
ming over some tune or otheo bis attention was 
solfly engaged upon some of his geometrical pro- 
positions^ and^ with the assistance of a piece of 
chalk, upon his breeches knee, or any other con- 
-venient spot, he would clear up the most diffi- 
cult parts of the science in a most masterly 
manner; 

. He now began ip be struck with the works of 
liature, ar^d paid particular attention to the theory 
tof the j^arth, the moon, and the rest .of the pla- 
iiets belonging to tliis system, of which the sun 
is .the centre; and, considering the distance and 
magnitude of the different bodies belonging to it, 
and the distance of the fixed stars, he soon con« 
reived each to be the centre of a different system. 
He well considered the law of gravity, and that 
of the centripetal and centrifugal forces, and 
the x:ause of the ebbing and flowipg of the tides ; 
also, the projection of the sphere, stereographici 
orthographic, and gnomical ;'alsb trigonometry 
and astronomy, l^e was never more highly de- 
lighted than when he found diat his calculations 
ligreed with obsej-vation : and being well ac- 
quainted with the projection of the sphere, he' 
was fond of describing all astronomical questions 
geometrically, ai|d of projecting the eclipses of 
the sun and moon that^ay. By this time he 
mss possessed of a small library. 
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H« next turned his thoughts to algebrit^ &nd took 
up EoiersonV treatise on that subject^ and wenC 
throogb it with great suc#ess ;- the management 
of surd quantities, and the clearing equations of 
high powers were amusements to bim' white at 
work in the fields, as be generally could perfonn> 
4iem by h« memory; and' if he met with any 
Idling very iikricate,' he had recourse to apiece 
ef ohaUcj as in* his geometri<!al propoeitionr.^ The 
arithmetic of infinites, and the differentiaJ me- 
ibod, he made himself master ofr and foutfd out 
that algebra and geometry were the very soul of 
tJie mathematics. He therefore paid a- particular 
attention to them, and used to apply the former 
to almost every branch* of the dffferent scienc^.- 
We grounded himself in the art? of novigation, 
the principles of mechanics^ abo; the doctrine 
©f motion> of falling bodies, and the elements of* 
eplie^ and> as a^r^Kminary to fluxions, whfifr 
bad only i)ecn latiely discovered by Sip Ssaac 
JJewtoo; ai the boundary of th^ mathematics,: 
lie went through conic sections, ^. to make a 
ivial of this last and finislung brancht Though' 
h» expvessed some difficulty at hi» first entrance,^ 
.y^et he did not rest tiU he made himself mastei? 
of both a- fltncion and a flowing quantity.- Air 
ke had' paid a similar attention to all the inter- 
^mediate part8>-l>6 was become so conversant in* 
«very branch of the mathematics, that no ques- 
^n wa»'ever proposed to him which he oould^ 
aot aqswer;- 

He used to «ttswer all the questibnB> in tb# 
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Gentleman and Lady's Diaries, the Palladium, 
and annual publications/ for several years ; but 
his answers were seldom inserted except by, or 
in the name of some other person, for he, had 
no ambition to make his abilities known, farther 
than satisfying himself that nothing passed him" 
which he did not understand. He frequently 
lias had questions from hispfipik and other genr 
tlemen in London, the universities, and different 
4>arts of the country, as well as from the univer- 
sity of GottingeUx in Germany, sent him to 
solve, which he never failed to answer; and, 
from the minute enquiry he made into natural 
pliiJosopby, there was scarcely a phenomenon in 
natuk*e, that ever came to his knowledge or ob- 
servation, but he could, in some measure or 
other, reasonably account for it. 

He wient by the nan^e of Willy o'thHoUins foi 
i|9any years after he left the place. He removed to 
Tatn-green,wh6re he lived about fifteen years, and 
fwig^ thence into the neighborhood of Cartmelt> 
jjiod was best known by the name of .Willy Gib- 
son, stiU continuing his former occupation. For 
the ^st forty years of his ^fe he kept a school 
of about eight or ten gentlemen, who boarded 
£^nd lodged at his own farm house ; and having 
a happy turn of explaining his ideas, he formed 
^ great numbei: of very able mathematicians, 
and many more gentlemen . he has instructed in 
accompts, for the counting house> as well as for 
the sea, and for land surveyings which profeW^ 
sion he Ukewise followed bimsetfii He usej to 
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study incessantly during the greate^ part of the 
Qigbt, aud in the day time^ \vhen in the fields^ 
his pupils frequently Went to him to have tbeur. 
variops difficulties removed. 

This extraordinary self-taught philosopher 
died on the 4th of October^ 1792i at Blaith, 
near.Cartmell, in consequence of a fell, a few 
days before, leaving behind liim a widow and 
ten childron. 



SAMUEL THORLEY. , 

AMONQ the passions that take possession of 
the human mind, many, we know, if not check- 
ed, become so powerful as entirely to subdue 
reason, and to lea4 man to the ^commission of. 
the most atrocious crimes. How often does ^1 
avarice, hatred, revenge, instigate deluded in-» 
dividuak to take: away the lives of their fellow- 
creature* T These events are so frequent, that, 
unless they are attended with some very extra* 
ordinary circumstances, they scarcely attract 
the lefist attention, except among the immediate 
connections of the tinha(>{)^ sufferers, or the still 
more unhappy perpetjratovsoCthe Woody deed. A 
circumstance, perhaps unparalleled in a civilized 
country,rendersthe.history of the wretch of whom 
some particulars ar« here given, a subject oi 
public interest i and it holds out. an awful warn:- 
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ittg agamst: the excessive jndttlgence of any pro^^ 
pensi^y or desire/ Iww^^ver inooGent m appear- 
ance. . 

Samuel Thorley was assistant to a liutclkr at 
Gbngleton, in-Cheshire. The victim of hiscru-^ 
tlty was Ann Smith, a ballad-singer, aged twen* 
ty-two. She wa» met on a foot-way near Con-^ 
gletony by Thoriey, who prevailed un her to ac-^ 
company him to a place at some distance firon^ 
^e road, where he- cut off her head,^ tore oft^ 
her arms, leg3> thighs, and breasts, toofe out 
hep bowels and tongue, and having cut off the* 
.calve^of bei- legsj «nd otlier fleshy ^j>«rts> ihrew^ 
what remained of the carcase Into a brook. The' 
liN*mer^e carried to the -house af a» old womaa 
and told- :her he Imd got some poHc, A^eh he^ 
desiced her to put v^ fo^ him. Calling again* 
Ibe next morning, he recjtfestod permission lo^ boil 
idiie «€ it, -which' being grcmted, he ate part or 
il for breakfast, but findttig it disagfisl^ wi^ him,^ 
he desired the -lest of it. to 'be thrown away. 
tfooB a^rwards^soi^ men: w'ho were passing the* 
brook, observed' a petticoat in the water, audi 
their suspickms^bdng aroused, they searched at-i- 
tentively, and imaiA seven^ dkmembered parts- 
4rf a human^body, 'Tbe headand face being seen?, 
by an aged woman, i^e e^laimod^ ** It is poor 
Ami Smith, the bi^lad-rsingert?' 

The manner in which the deceased was cut tO' 
pieces, occasioned- a countrj^man to observe^, 
that the act wAs. probably perpetrated ly a but^^ 
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Chet; ^d tb^ ferocious dispositioti of fborley 
excited a suspicioD that he was the person, though 
be had assisted iti the search for the body, aud 
expressed* a strong dete^ation at the conduct of 
the un!jno>vn murderer. His general character 
Mras bad, and ^ his practice of eating raw meat, ^ 
induced the countryman to imagine that Tbor- 
ley might have concealed the flesh in some barn 
for food. Under the influence of this idea, he 
searched the cottage of the old woman in whose 
custody the flesh bad been left, and who wasj 
perhaps, known as an acquaintance of tfaemur* 
derer, and was then, as far as she was concerned, 
informed of the fqregoiog particulars. The scat* 
tered pieces of the body were produce^ : and ihe 
man seeing they were not bristly, ves a scraped 
(iig would have been^ conveyed them to a 6ur« 
geon, who immediately pronounced them to be* 
long to some human body. 

Thorley being soon afterwards apprehendedj, 
acknpwledged the fact ; and being questioned as 
to the motive that influenced him to commit, 
such ^ horrible murder, answered, that, ^* hav- 
ing frequently heard that human flesh resembled 
young pig in taste, curiosity prompted bim to 
try if it was true.'* During his imprisonment 
and trial he behaved with the greatest indiffer- 
ence, and at the gallows only enquired if thqr 
executioner intended to strip hini; when receiv- 
ing an answer in the negative, he displayed a 
slight degree of satisfaction. His body was hung 
in chains on a heath near Congleton,^ 
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Tbe {i^rtoesses on hie trial deposed^ that he batS 
sever ehewn any marks of ii»aEnity, and seemed 
eonvinced that extreme avarioe was the prmci* 
fdl indttoemeBt to the cbmmistion of this skigU"^ 
krly savage adt of diabctiioal cruelty. He was 
executed on tbe 10th of Aprii^ 1777v 



MARGARET LAMBURN. 

This hei;oic^omatr, was with her husband m 
the retinue of Mary qaeen of Scots^ on whose 
untimely deaths he died of ginef. Margaret re- 
solved to avenge the death of her queen and hus- 
band upon Elizabeth, and to accomplish her pur* ^ 
pose, she assumed a man's habit/and repaired to 
file 'English court, assuming the name of An* 
thony Sparke. She earned with her a brace of 
pistols; one to *ktH EIrzabeth, and the other to 
rfioot herself, to avoid the disgrace of a public 
execution^ But her desigw happened to mis* 
carry, by an accident ^hich preserved TSIizafceth's 
life. One day as she was pushing through the 
crowd to come up to her Majesty who was thea 
-walking in her garden, she diopped one of her 
pistols. This being observed,, she was seized and 
brought before the queen, who asked her name>, 
country, and quality? 'Margaret undauntedly 
replied, ^^ Madam though I appear in this habit>. 
1 am a woman ; my name is Margaret Lamburn^ 
I was several years in the service of queea 
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Marjr^ Bay* i^tness^ whom you have utijusdy 
put to cbeath; and by her death you havt 
43liused that of my husband^ who< died c^ grief to 
see so ianoeaent a queen perish so ioiquitously; 
Kow> as I had the greatest love and affection foe 
^ese yietims of your crudtty and injustice^ I was 
iKsolved. to a^v^enge their deaths by kiUiog yom 
i aekziowledge I have sufiened many stmggles 
^ within nay own breast^ and have endeavwed to 
•divert my resolution fcom this desigo; but al) ift 
vain : I found myself compelled to prove^ bf 
«xperie»ee, the truth of that maxim^ that nei- 
ither reason nor force can hinder a woman from 
'vengeance, when she is compelled thereto by 
love.'* 

After calmly listening to Margaret*s discourse, 
Elizabeth replied, " You are then persuaded that 
in this action you have done your duty, a^d sa- 
tisfied the demands which your love for your 
mistress and for^pur husband required of you ; 
})ut what think you now it is my duty to do to 
jou?*' ^' Madam," said Margaret, with a steady . 
unembarrassed countenance, " I will tell you, 
plainly my opinion, provided you wilt please to 
let me kn ow whether you put this question in 
the tquality of a queen, or that of a judge/' 
Her majesty declared that, ^' it was in that of a 
^uecn;;* " Then," said Margaret, *' your majes- 
ty ought to gj;ant n^ a pardon.** '* But what 
Assurance or security can you give me," said 
Elizabeth, " that you wiH not make another at- 
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tempt upon 1115 life ?" ^' Madam/* replied the 
spirited Lambnm^ ^^ a iavor given under such 
restraints is no more a favor; and 4n so doing 
your majesty would act against me as a judge/' 
The queen, turning to some of iier council^ 
•aid, I have been thirty years a queen, but do 
pot remember ever to have had such a lecture 
tead to me before." She then pronounced a 
free and unqualified pardon, and granted Mar« 
garet safe Gon4,uct tUl she got out of the king* 
dom^^ 
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JOAN D'ARC, 

THE^mAiD OF ORhEMH^i. 



This heroine^ whose exploits we are about to 
recite, was the daughter of James d'Arc, a pea- 
sant In the village of Dompre, or Damremy, neai^ 
the borders of Lorrain. In her younger years 
the assisted in attending her father's little farm ; 
but her disposition even then appeared of such a 
military turn> that the old man. was under perpe- 
tual apprehension lest Joan should follow the 
camp. When she attained tbe age of eigh- 
teen; she was no despicable figure. |ler mien 
was graceful, her figure comely/ arwl b<sr agility 
and vigour very uneolninon in her sex. Soon 
after she eloped from ber father, and hired her- 
self to a female inn-keeper, who let out horses at 
Neufchastel in Lorrain. Here she followed, in 
the quality of a servant, the business she thought 
most suitable to her disposition, as it gave her an 
oppprtunity of taking journies, riding the horses 
to water, and knowing how to manage them. In 
this station she continued five years, and then re- 
turned to her fiather. The old man being fond of 
his. daughter, did not perhapa chuse to hazard a 
second elopement, and therefore indulged her in 
a more quiet Kfe than she bad hitherto known 
vo^. I.— NO. 9. Qt c 
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As Joan. 'was remarkable both for wit and genius, 
ibis new life of inactivity, caused her to indulge 
reflection; and though distant from tlj^ scenes 
of the misery of her country, she heard of its 
distress, and was deeply impressed with its cala- 
mities. 

Great part of France had been subdued by the 
victorious arms of our fifth Henry who had been 
crowned at Paris, from which the French mo- 
narch was now an exile. Though Henry, the 
terror of France was by this time dead, yet his 
ajrmies, under the conduct of his brother and 
other experienced officers, wfas still procdeding in 
the career of victory, and had laid siege to Or- 
leans. These things which would scarcely have 
excited emotion in any ordinary mind, particu- 
larly of a female, filled the heart of Joan with 
deep regret. She figured to herself the unfortu- 
nate king Charles as the most deserving prince 
ever formed by the hand of nature; his fol- 
lowers as so many heroes, undeservedly miserable 
for preserving their loyalty. She thought there 
was no toijl^oo painful for her to endure, no dan- 
ger too ^at for her to undertake, to serve 
men iSo highly revefed; and she had doubtless 
already within the walls of a cottage, triumphed 
over the' ^ngHsh battalions, and humbled the 
pride of the ambitious regetit. 

Filled with sentiments like these, her impa- 
tience for action so inflamed her mind, that she 
mistook the impulses of her passion for heavenly 
inspirations. She fancied she saw visions, and 
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beard voices, exHotting her ^o estabHsh her fa- 
vourite prince on the throne of his^anbestors, and 
repel the foreign invaders of her country. 
Thinting herself therefore destined by heaven to 
perform this service, she threw off that bashful- 
ness and timidity which would otherwise have na^, 
turally adhered to her se^, her years, and her 
mean station. She repaired to Vaucouleurs, pro- 
cured admission to Baudricourt the governpr, 
informed him of her inspirations, her visions, and 
her intentions, and conjured him not to neglect 
the voice of heaven, who spoke by. her moutb« 
but to second those celestial revelations which 
irresistibly impelled her to undertake this glo- 
rious work. Baudricourt, who considered\her a» 
a mere visionary, treated her application at first 
with some neglect, but on her frequent and im- 
portunate solicitations, he began to remark some- 
thing extraordinary in: the maid, and was inclined 
at all hazards, to try so easy an experiment. « 

It is uncertain, whether thi& general bad dis- 
cernm«nt sufficient to perceive tliat grea^ use 
might be made of so uncon^mon an instrument ; 
or whether, as is stUl more likely in that credu- 
lous age, he became himself a convert to this en- 
thusiast. ,Be this as it may, he at length adopted 
the scheme of Joan, and gave her a few attend- 
ants, who conducted her to tfee French court 
then residing at Chinon. 

Every historian 'sliould endeavour to distin- 
guish between the miraculous and the marvellousy 
to reject. the former in all transactions merely 
. 2 c 2; 
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hnmail^ .to scruple the latter, and when obliged 
by the concurrent testimony of all eo temporary 
\rriters, as in the present case, to" admit of some- 
thing extraordinary, but at the same time to re- 
c>eive 8& little of it as is consistent with known 
iacts'and circumstances. It is pretended by 
some visionary -writers of these times, that she 
immediately knew the king, though she had 
never seen^ his lace before, and though he pur- 
posely mingled in the crowd of courtiers, and 
had even laid aside eveiy thing in his dress and 
Apparel that might distinguish him. It is added^ 
that she offered that prince, in th€ name of the 
i§uprcme creator, to. raise the siege of Orkans, 
^and conduct him to Rheims to be there crowned 
and anointed ; and on his expressing some doubts 
of her mission, revealed to him>; before some 
sworn confidants, a secret unknown to all the 
world except himself, and which it was impos- 
sible for her to know but by a heavenly inspira- 
-ti^n ; demanding, at the same time, as the in- 
fitrui:tient of her future victories, a particular 
sword carefully kept in the church of St. Cathe- 
rine, de Fierbois, and which, though she had 
n^er seen, she di^jscribed with all its marks, 
mentioning the place in which it had long laid 
neglected and forgotten. It is very certain that 
all these miraculous stories were circulated in 
ord^r to engage the attention of the vulgar. 

The more the king and his ministers were de- 
;termin^d to make use of this religious visionary, 
the more scruples they pretended to rajse against 
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her mission. An assembly of gr^e doctors and 
divines cantiousljr examined Joan^s pretetisions^ 
and pronounged them undoubted and supernatu- 
ral. ,She was therefore sent to the parliament^ 
then assembled at Poictiers, where she was 
closely interrogated. The president and coun- 
sellors who came thither, fully persuaded of her 
imposture*, returned convinced of her inspire 
tion. A ray of hope now began to break through 
the clouds of despair, which had for some time 
surrounded the court of Charles. Heaven, they 
said, had now declared in favour of France, and 
had laid bare its almighty arm to take vengeance 
on her. invaders. Few were able to distinguish 
between the impulse of inclination, and the 
force of conviction ; and still fewer were willing 
to undertake the trouble of making a scrutiny so^ 
disagreeable to their wishes. 

In the mean time the siege of Orleans was 
pushed l^y the English with the utq;iost vigour, 
and the besieged still continued to make a noble*, 
resistance; but the want of provisions increasing 
^very day, it became absolutely necessary to 
send the garrison a supply, and Charles deter- 
mined that *this service should be Joan's first 
essay in war, and a proof of the truth or falsity 
of her mission. He accordingly ordered hewto 
be dressed in a complete suit of armoar, and 
conducted into the council. She was well ac- 
quainted with the situanon of the English camp>. 
and all the passes leadi|ig to the city of Orleans, 
so that she sppke with great perspicuity on- the 
2c 3 
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^measures nectary to be adopted for introduc- 
ing the convoy. Having satisfied the council, 
&he was carried to Blois, tlie place intended for 
the general rehdezvousof the troops designed for 
the convoy; She immediately, on her arrival, 
drdert?d a white standard, in the centre of which 
was eriabroidered a picture of the Divine Being, 
Surrounded by fleur-de-lis, to be consecrated, 
lind displayed upon the ramparts. 

The English .officers meanwl^ile looked upon 
Charles's affairs as truly desperate, since he was 
obliged to have recourse to a visionary for relief. 
But the expedient had already, in some measure, 
answered that prince's/ intentions : instead of a 
convoy, an army of twelve thousand men assem- 
bled at Blois, and Joafi marched immediately at 
the head of these forces, for the relief of Or- 
leans. Her first design was to enter the city on 
the side of the Beausse, but she was met by a 
inesserigeir frbm . Dunois, who commtmded. in 
Orleans during the absence of the governor, ad- 
vising the attempt to be made on the Salogne 
^ide, the English having strongly fortified that 
of the Beausse ; adding, that he had alreajJy 
made the necessary dispositions for a sally on the 
English, on the side of the latter.. 
In the mean time Florent'me d'flliershad been 

^ fletached by Joan's particular directions, at the 
Jiead of four hundred horse. This gallant officer 
passed the river in boats, and threw himself witU 
his detachment into the city. The garrison and 
inhabitants were greatly rejoiced at the disposi- 
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tions made for their relief, and expressed the 
highest confidence in the supernatural abilities 
of the intrepid Jeader. 

As soon as the convoy reached the* bank of 
the river below the first intrenchment of thi 
English, they found boats ready to receive the 
Ammunition and provisions. Wliile these were 
embarking^ Joan drew up her troops with such 
a shew of resolution, that the English did not 
think it prudent to attack her. They even aban- 
doned one of their towers, called St. John le 
Blanc ; of which she immediately took posses- 
sion, and the convoy got safe into Orleans.' 

This success fully answered all the ideas the 
French had conceived of their heroine's mission 
and virtues. The next morning the Count de 
Dunois himself passed over to the tower of St.v 
John, where Joan still continued. He was at- 
tended by stome of the principal inhabitants, and 
all joined to invite her to cross the river, and 
take upon herself the defence of the city. Joan 
received their offers with as much state and dig- 
nity as if she had been always used to command 
the most powerful armies. She, however, yield- 
ed to their intreaties, though her first resolution 
was to -have attacked the English quarters^ and 
brought on a general engagement. When 'she 
entered Orleans, the people gazed at her as a 
divinity, and from that moment considered 
themselves invincible. She lodged in the house 
of one Bouchier, the treasurer to the Duke of 
Orleans, wl^ose wife and daughter she kept con- 
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stantly about her person, to prevent any suspi* 
cion of her chastity* 

The garrison and citizens of Orleans thinking 
-they had ^ army in the person of their female 
commander, suffered the troops who had guard- 
ed the convoy to return to Blois, under the con-' 
duct of St. Severe, who 'engaged in two or three 
days to introduce another convoy on the side of 
Beausse, by which they would be free from the 
incopiveniency of embarking the provisions ia 
boats. As they expected a very strong opposi- 
tion in this quarter, the detachment that guard* 
ed the convoy was strengthened by forces from " 
all the neighbouring garrisons belonging- to. 
Charles^. When the French first presented them- 
selves before the English lines, which happened 
early IiLthe morning, Joan, assisted by the Count 
de Dunois, made so vigorous a sally from tlie 
city, that the English turned their whole force 
to oppose them, and suffered the convoy^ to pas^ 
unmolested into Orleans. 

Tliis success. astonished the English; they ap- 
peared like men disconcerted and infatuated ; 
the common^ soldiers began to believe all the sto- 
ries propagated by the French, concerning the 
supernatural power of Joan ; while their officers 
were struck with the masterly manner in which 
every thing was disposed and executed on the 
side of the besieged. The latter had now even 
the boldness to think of investing the works of 
the besiegers. Accordingly, a b^dy of volun- 
teers, more hardy than wise, agreed^to sally qib^ 
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of the city, tbe same day the convoy entered, 
and attack the tower of St. LoOpe, on the side 
of the Beausse. 

Joan, fatigued with the service of the mc^m* 
ing, had retired toTest; bat when she aWoke she 
received the disagreeable news that the ^?;ollm- 
teers had been repulsed,^and were then making 
a precipitate retreat back into the city. Alarm-^ 
ed at this defeat, she instantly sallied out to stop 
jtheir shameful flight, while tne Count de Dtinois 
posted himself at the head of another party, to 
cut off all communication between the fort that 
liad been attacked, amd Lcard Talbot's qjuarters* 
Joan no sootier appeared than the fugitive$ re^- 
covered their strength> their spirits, and their 
' courage/ Tfti^ fortune of the day was changed 5 
the English were driven back to their toWer, 
which Joan, with hier party, tetitered almost at 
the same time. Scarcely a mekn of them escaped 
being put to the sword, and the tower vr^^ imme- 
diately razed to the foundation, while Lord 
Talbot was obliged to remain an idle spectator. 

This amazing success rouzed Joan's enthusias- 
tic partizans to the highest point of fury. No- 
thing was now considered as impossible. She 
even urged the generals to attack the main body 
of the English in their intrenchnienfts ; but Do- 
nois, uAwiHing to hazard the fate of France by 
too great temerity, and sensible that the least re-» 
verse of fortune would be siifficient to dispel bU 
thcmists of enthusiasm, and restore every thing 
lajt^ iWvmsjr condition, checked her vebemencen 
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and proposed an attempt tp expel the enemy 
from their forts on the other side of the river^ 
and open a communication with the countrj*^, 
before she attempted the more dangerous enter- 
prize. It was with some difficulty that Joaa 
could be persuaded to agree with this disposi* 
tion ; and the next day Sir William Gladdesdalc, 
who commanded an important post of the be- 
siegers, drew all his men into the tower of St. 
Augustine, strengthened the garrison which had 
been left in the tower of ToureJks, and the bul« 
wark erected at the head of the bridge. By. 
these means the besieged had a free commuDi* 
cation with the river, and great part of the gar- 
rison immediately passed over in boats to the 
pther side, in~order to attack the bulwark erected 
upon the Portereau. 

. Joan> who commamded the attack in person^ 
advanced with her consecrated standard before, 
her at the head of her men. But the JBnglish 
being supplied with fresh troops from the next 
tower, made so brave a defence, that Joau 
soon found herself abandoned by her sol- 
diers, and almost surrounded by the enemy. 
Brave as she was, she bad no other resouix?^ 
than that of a retreat; but it was only to 
re-animate her troops, whom she instantly raU 
lied^ and led back with so imuch fyry to the 
assault, that the bulwark wa? carried by storm, 
and all the English that defended it were pat. to 
the sword*. On this occasion Joan shewed at 
oc^ce her prudence and bet bravery. The place 
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she had just taken was filled \vith provisions^ 
and the baggage of the English ofiicers. . Sho 
Mras afmid lest her soldiers, by employing them- 
selves in securing the booty, should give the 
«nemy an opportunity of retaking the bulwark ; 
she therefore ordered the whole to be set on fire, 
and commanded all her men to take their several 
posts, as if she expected every moment to be 
attacked by the English. She had herself been 
wounded in the foot, and was therefore obliged 
to return that night to Orleans. 

She, however,' continued no longer in the city 
than was absolutely necessary, ^he rose early in 
the morning and crossed the river to her troops. 
On her arrival she found that the English had 
not only declined all attempts to regain what 
they had lost, but had also abandoned several 
" other considerable posts, aud drawn all their 
troops on that side of the city within the Tou- 
relles, and the bulwark that defended it. Joan, 
after reconnoitring the works, proposed immedi- 
ately to attack both places, but was opposed by 
the joiat voice of all the French generals. Thej 
remembered at how dear a rate the English' had 
purchased these works ; they represented that 
the English could never have carried these for- 
tresses, had not their attempts been favored by 
the lowness of the river when they made the at- 
_ tack ; that there were but two ways of approach* 
jng h, one by the bridge, the arches of which 
were broken down ; the other by the rive^ 
.V 5 - " 
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, vrhich was now too high to be forJJed. Joan^ 
however, slighted all the&e reasons and reuibn- 
fttraoces with an air of authority, and the sol- 
diers, who thought themselves invincible iinder 
her standard, galling aloud to be led on by their 
brave deliverer, the council was obliged to sub- 
mit, and it^was accordingly agreed to make the 
attack immediately. 

On a nearer and more accurate survey, Joan 
thought the attempt both difficult and danger* 
ous, though far from beings imfpracticable, and 
ordered the cannon to be placed on that part of 
the bridge which had not beep l>roken down. 
Some of the archers wei-e so desirous of begin- 
ning the attack that they swam across the river, 
and climbed to the* top of the ruined arch, ia 
order to discharge their arrows with greater ef- 
fect These precautions being taken, Joan or- 
dered a violent cannonade to be made on both 
sides of the river, under which she attacked the 
bulwark at the head of her troops. The English 
made a noble defence.* Joan was wounded in 
the neck with an arrow at the beginning of the 
action ; she retreated for a moment behind the 
assailants ; pulled out the arrow with her own 
hands, exclaiming," *^ It h glory, not blood, that 
flows from the wound !" and returned in a few 
moments to the attack. The English still made 
a gallant defence, and the Count de Dunois pro- 
posed to give over the assault* But Joan was 
determined to cany the place ; she <fiew again 
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to the attack, mounted the bulwark sword ia 
hand, and planted her victorious banner on the 
ramparts of the enemy. 

The walls of Tourelle were by this time totally 
ruined by the artillery on tho bridge, so that the 
place was immediately stormed, and the greatest 
part oiF the garrison put to the sword. The 
English had now lost above six thousand men in 
these different actions; and, what was of still 
greater importance to J:he enemy, their wonted 
courage and confidence had forsaken them, and 
been succeeded by astonishment and despair* 

Joan returned triumphant over the bridge, and 
was again received as the guardian angel of the" 
city. She had now convinced the njost obdu- 
rate incredulity af her divine mission : pet^ons 
felt themselves animated as by a superior energy, 
and thought nothing impossible to that divine 
hand which so visibly conducted all their under- 
takings. It was in Vain even for the English 
generals to oppose the prevailing dpinion of su- 
pernatural influence ; they themselves were pro- 
bably infected with the *ame superstitious senti- 
ments. . The utmost they dared to advance was, 
that Joan \inas not an instrument of God, but a 
tool of the xJevil. The English, however, hav- 
ing felt by sad experience that the devil had 
sometimes power to prevail, derived very little 
consolation from this opinion. 

The Earl of Suffolk saw the danger tliat must 
attend his army if he suffered his intimidated 

YOL. I. — NO. 9. *2 D 
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troops to remain any longer before Orleans, in 
the presence of^ such a courageous and victorious 
enemy, and therefore raised the siege^ and re- 
treated with all the precaution necessary in so 
critica\ a conjuncture. In the mean time the 
French wisely-determined to push t\ieir advanta- 
ges^ without giving the English time to recover 
from their consternation. A body of six thou- 
sand men were detached to attack Jergeau, whi- 
ther the earl of Suffolk had retired with a great 
part of his army. But the spiritless condition of 
his soldiers rendered ^all attempts to defend it 
vain and useless. , Joan, who served as a volun- 
teer in this tietachment, displayed her usual in^ 
trepidity. She descended into the ditch in lead- 
ing tjje attack, and there received a blow with a 
stone upon the head, by which she was felled to 
the ground. She soon recovered herself, and 
success crowned the enterprize. Suffolk was 
obliged to surrender to a Frenchn>an, named 
Renaiid ; but before he submitted he asked his 
adversary whether he tvas a gentleman. On re- 
ceiving a satisfactory ans\^'er, he demanded whe- 
ther he was a knight. Renaud replied, he had 
not yet obtained that honor. '^ Then I make 
you one," replied Suffolk, and imme-diately gave 
him the blow with his sword, and surrendered 
himself his prisoner. John Pole, the earFs bro- 
ther, was also taken prisoner, together with five 
hundred of the garrison. 

Lord Talbot now succeeded to the command 
of the army. lie retired on raising the siege of 
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Orleans to Meun, which he fortified, took pos- 
session of the town of Laval, and threw a rein- 
forcement into Beaugenci. The French, who 
now considered the over-taking of the English 
equivalent to a victory, immediately determined 
to fall down the Loire in boats, and attack those 
places, particularly Meun and Beaugenci. This 
resokition was no sooner adopted, than CTcry 
loyal Frenchman seemed to be in arms; evea 
the constable of France, who had long continued 
at Parthenay, came to the camp, attended with 
a ^great train of noblemen, and twelve hundred 
soldiers, in express disobedience to the orders of 
' Charles, ^ho had dismissed him from his service. 
The maid of Qileans was for arresting him .as a 
traitor; but the other officers soon made her sen- 
sible that the present conjuncture was improper 
for taking any step of that nature; they even en- 
gaged to procure Charles's consent that th^ con- 
stable should serve. Orleans was appointed for 
the generaj rendezvous, and the constable, who 
still retained great authority in the army> pro- 
mised Jban, that he would merit his master'a^for- 
giveness by his future conduct. 

,Evt*ry thing being now ready for th€ intended 
expedition, the army fell down the^ Loire, and 
after taking Meun by assault, invented the 
important town of Beaugenci., The English, 
who had foreseen this, were extremely solicitous 
to defend the place, .and had therefore strength- 
ened it with the garrison of Ferre Hubert. But 
the siege was no sooner formed, than they aban- 
2 D 2 
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don^d the town, and prepared to defend the cas^ 
tie, together with the bridge. The French soon 
assaulted both with great fury, and the bailiff 
3-)evereux, who commanded in the castle, hung 
out a flag of truce, and demanded a capitulation. 
1 he French readily agreed to the offer, having 
karned that the lords Talbot.and Scales, with Sir 
John Fastolf, had taken the field, with a view of 
raising the sieg^ of Beaugenci ; but finding that 
to be impracticable, they marched to surprize the 
Fi-ench troops left at Mean. The capitulation 
of Beaugenci was therefor^ no sooner signed^ 
than the French troops marched back toward* 
Meun, the bridge of which the English had al- 

, ready attempted," but being repulsed, were agaia 
returnir.s? to the assault, when the van of the 
iTench appeared iu sight. Upon this tlie En- 
glish drew off towards Jen ville, where they joined 
a body of five or six thousand of their country-^ 
men, sent by the duke of Bedford to reinfoice 
thein.^ The French, desirous of improving the 
panic of the English, sent out a detachment ta 
observe their motions, and to harass them in 
their retreat, while the main body of the army 
followed by forced maiches, and at last overtook 

, them at the village of Patay. 

Th^ French army greatly ^exceeded that of the 
English in number : but this was a consideration 
of so very little moment that it had never before^ 
affected the success of the latter. On this occa- 
sion however,, their native courage yieldc'd to 
their feats* The prepossession of the maid's in-* 
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fernal alliance now damped their spirits, un- 
braced their nerves, and gave wings to tlieir ter- 
ror. Even the brave Sir John Fastolf himself 
was affected with the epidemical panic; for 
being placed in the first division, he fled as soon 
as attacked ; and the order of the garter was af- 
terwards taken from hiqn for this instance of 
cowardice. Thie flight of Sir John, left the lords 
Talbot, Scales, and Hungerford, together with 
Sir Thomas Rampston, to sustain the whole /ury 
of the French attack. These indeed mac^e a no- 
ble defence, because they were above the weak- 
nesses of their countrymen; but all their efforts 
could only suspend for a few minutes, the total 
rout 5f their army which was sobn completed 
with great slaughter. Nearly two thousand of the 
English were killed upon the spot ; and among 
the prisont^rs were the lords Talbot, Scales, and 
Hungerford, with all the general officers who be- 
haved like Englishmen. The French immediately 
after the battle, made themselves masters of the 
strong fortress of Jenville, where the English ma- 
gazines both of provisions and ammunition were 
depositeTl. 

The^ loss of the battle of Fatay struck the En- 
glish with such'consternation that they abandoned 
all the strong places and passes they . possessed 
near Orleans, and retired towards Paris; and 
Charles took the field in person, after ordering, a 
general rendezvous of his troops at Giac. 

The maid had now performed one part of her 
promise to. Charles; the siege of Orleans wasj 
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raised ; but the other, which related to bis cero* 
Bation at Rheims^ was not yet acconplisbed. 
She appeared very uneasy at thi€, and wrgent4y 

- requested, that he would immediately set out on 
that enterprize. A few months before, a propo- 
sal of' this kind would have appeared the height 
of* madness. /Hie city where the ceremony was^ 
to te performed, lay in a ve^y distant quarter o£ 
the kingdom, and was then in the hands of a^ 
powerful, and, till very lately, a victorious enemy^ 
Besides, the roads leading to Rheims were occu- 
pied by the English troops, so that no imagina- 
tion, not filled with the extravagant notions of 
supernatural assrstance, could think of such aiv 
attempt in the present conjuncture. It was how- 

/ €ver the interest of Charles to maintain the belief, 
so liappily propagated, of something exjtraor- 
jdinary and divine in those events, and to avail 
himself of the present consternation of the En- 
glish. He therefore resolved to follow the dic- 
tates of this enthusiiist, and to lead his army oa 
this, romantic adventure. He accordingly set 
out at the head of twelve thousand of his best 
troops towards Auxerre, inhi^way to Rbeims. 
He proceeded to Troyes, where there was a gar- 
rison of six hundred JEnglish and Burgundiaa 
soldiers. The place was strongly fortified, the 
garrison resolute, and Cbailes's army but iU £ur^ 
nished with provisions, and still worse with artil* 
kry. These circumstances had such weight ia 
the council of war, that the greater part were for. 
•b^doning the «aterpri2e». TI^; represej|t^4 
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' thai the distance toRheims wasyettbirty leagues^ 
through a eouatry m possession of the enemy ;^^ 
that Giac was the only place whence they could 
draw any support^ and that it- would be plunging 
into inevitable destruction to pursue their marcli 
any farther. But the maid with invincible spirit 
maintained the contrary^ requesting they would 
ieavethe whole managemeat to her, adding^ that 
if she did not reduce Troyes in tliree or four days, 
she would very readily abandon the undertaking. 
This being agreed to, detachments were sent out 
to all the neighboring places to procure provi- 
sions for the army. These necessary precautions 
being taketi, Joan flew from corps to corps, to 
animate the troops: and at )the same time ot> 
dered a large quantity of fascines to be immedi- 
ately procured for filling up the ditches. The 
soldiers> animated by her presence,, flew to the 
charge, filled up the ditches, and mounted the 
walls, under the discharge of a few field pieces. 
The garrison and inhabitants were amazed at this 
alacrity; some considered the maid as divinely 
commissioned ; others as aided by infernal spi* 
rits ; both equally contributing to increase ^tbe. 
first panib which had seized them when the 
French first mounted the waHs, Reduced to this 
extr.emity, the goverqor demandeda capitulation^ 
which was readUy granted on his^ own terms. 
The inhabitants were pardocied for the defectioa 
feom their lawful prince, and they willingly re- 
turned to. theii: dbedience.. 
This decisive advantage removed every diffis*. 
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culty that attenrlcd the march of the -French ar- 
In)^ Chalons, the next place of importance, 
made no resistance ; and the city of Rheims sent 
a deputati^on to the king with the keys of the 
town^ before the French approache<J the walls: so 
that Charles scarcely perceived, as he passed 
along, that he was marching through an enemy'i 
country. 

Soon after his arrival in this city,, the ceremony 
of his coronation was peribrmed with the holy 
oil, which a pigeon had brought to king Clovis 
from heaven, on the first estabjishment of the 
French monarchy. The maid of Orleans stood 
by the king's side dressed in complete armour, 
and displaying her sacred banner which had so* 
often confounded and dispersed her fiercest ene- 
mies: while the people shouted with unfeigned 
joy on beholding such a complication of wonders. 
As soon as the ceremony was completed, the maid 
threw herself at the king's feet, embraced his 
knees, and with a ffood of tears, extorted by ten- 
derness and pleasure, congratulated him on the 
singular and wonderful event, which she had 
foretold. This ceremony had such a prodigious 
eiFect on the common people, that they joined his 
standard in crouds : while Loon, Soissons, Cha- 
tieau Thierri, Provins, and several otluer towns 
and fortresses in that neighbourhood, opened 
their gfetes, and received him as their king. 
• The war was carried on with varioiis success. 
Many places were taken, and several skirmishes 
bappened between the detachments of the twa^ 
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-AriTitcp. Aboiit this time the maid of Orleans 
iieclared to the count de Dunois^ that having fe- 
lieved Orleans, and seen the coronation of Charles 
at Rheims, her wishes were satisfied; and ahe 
was now desirous of returning to her former do- 
mestic tranquillity, and spending the remainder 
of her days with her aged father, in employments 
more suited to her sex and condition. But the 
count sensible of the great advantages that might 
yet be derived from her presence in the army^ 
exhorted her still to persevere, and not abandon 
the cause she had undertaken, till the English 
were entirely driven out of the kingdom. 

These expostulal^ions had the desired effect. 
The maid of Orleans agreed to continue in the 
arrays and immediately threw herself into the 
town of Compeigne, then invested by the duke 
of Burgundjv assii^ted by thje eeiJ* of Arundel 
and Suffolk. At her appearance the garmon: 
thought themselves invincible, and deternuned to^ 
make a desperate sally on the enemy, in order to 
open a communication with the adjacent coun-^ 
try. Accordingly Joan put herself at the head of 
five or six hundred men, and made so furious a 
sally on the quarters of Luxemburg, the Burgun- 
dian general, that she drove him from bis post ^ 
but pursuing her advantage too far, a large party 
of the enemy advanced, and cut ofi^ her retreat. 
Reduced to this extremity,, she did every thing 
in her power to favour the escape of her men, 
m^y of wliom retreated to the city. , Had the 
officers of the garrison made a brisk, sally, thi* 
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imprudent step might perhaps have been recti* 
fled. But th^ French commanders^ finding eve- 
ry advantage they gained over the enemy as- 
cribed wholly to hei*, remained witliin the walls, 
and suffered her to be .taken prisoner by Lionel 
de Vendbsme, a Burgundian officer. 
• This acquisition was considered by the English 
as a decisive advantage. Te Deum was sung 
publicly at Paris. The duke of Bedford was per- 
suaded, that by the captivity of this extraordinary 
person, who had blasted all his hopes, and laid 
his conquests in the dust, he should again re- 
cover his former ascendancy over France* He 
therefore purchased the prisoner from Lionel, in 
order to carry on a prosecution agaiiist her. In 
thje mean tinje the duke of Burgundy, .*being 
obliged to repel an invasion in Brabant, left the 
fiiege of Compeigne, with the greater part of his 
forces, and the English not being suffioiently nu- 
merous to invest the place, were forced to rais« 
the «iege with considerable loss. 

While Joan continued a prisoner under Lux- 
emburg, ^he considered herself as in a place of 
safety, and might be either ransomed ar ex- 
cht^nged : but she no sooner heard of his having 
treated with the English for the delivery of her 
person, than she gave herself over for lost, and 
therefore endeavoured^to make her escape from 
the tower where slie was confined, by jumping 
from the very top to the ground. But the eflbet 
of the fall, was so great, that she was unable to 
walk, and therefore easily retaken. Soon after 
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tliis attempt she was delivered up to the English 
who senther to Rouen, where she was Joaded with 
chains, and confined in the castle. 

"The English council thought it absolutely ne- 
cessary^ that the very idea of her virtue and di- 
vine commission sho'uld, as. much as possible, b-a 
crazed from the minds of the people, and that the 
most proper method of doing this was to have 
recourse to some religious prosecution. Accord- 
ingly the bishop of Beauvais, in whose diocese 
she was taken, presented a petition* against Joan, 

. desiring she might be tried before an ecclesiasti- 
cal tribunal for sorcery, impiety, idolatry, and 
magic. The university of Paris were also mean 
enough to join in the same request. vJoan vwas 

, accordingly brought in her military habit before 
the ecclesiastical court at .Rouen ; but though 
the trial lasted two, months, and she was ex- 
amined twice every week, they were not able to 
fix upon her any crime that merited either im- 
prisonment or death. 

Historians have stated with great inaccijracy 
the proceedings of this extraordinaiy trial; we 
shall therefore give a circumstantial account of 
the result of Joan's various exaniinations. It is 
extracted from a manuscript in the French na 
tional library and is as follows : — 

*^ At the age of thirteen," said she," I heard a 
voice in my father's garden at Domremy, pro- 
ceeding from the right on the side of the churoli, 
accompanied with a great light. At first I was 
#&aid^ but presently found that it was the voice 

3 
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of an angel, who has protected me ever since, 
who has talight me to conduct myself properlyi 
and to frequent the church. It was Saint Mi-* 
chaeL I have also seen Saint GTabriel, but never 
Saint Denyst I have also seen Saint Catherine 
and Saint Margaret, who.spoke to me, exhorted 
nie to go frequently to confession, and directed 
ine in almost all my actions. These two Saints 
appeared to me almost daily, and often more than 
once in the same day. 1 have seen them ixs 
distinctly as I see my Judges, I wept when 
they left me, because I wished that my spirit 
might accompany them. I spoke of these oc- 
currences to no one, except to the Captain de 
Baudricourt, and the kingi not because I was 
forbidden to do so; but I fearedif it were known, 
that my father, or the Bufgundians of the neigh 
bourhood, would create obstacles to my depar- 
ture. 

" The angels were sometimes accompanied by 
many other angels, for they come often among 
Christians. I have seen them many times 
amongst them, although the others did not see 
them. They have never written me any letters. I 
can easily distinguish wlielher it is the voice of 
an Angel or a Saint that speaks to me. They ar^ 
generally accompanietl by a light, but not al- 
wavs. Their voices are soft and kind. They 
spoke to me in French and not in English, be- 
cause they' are on the side of the former. I have 
never failed to see the two Saints, even during 
my trial. The angels appeared iQ mc with UectdS 
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in their natural shape. I see them and have seeit 
them with my own eyes. I am convinced of itas 
strongly as I believe that God. exists. Both the 
saints were always richly crowned. 

^ It is God who hath given them the form un- 
der which they shewed themselves to me. I bent 
the knee to them, and ttikde reverences, joining 
toy hands together ; bnt I never' made oflferings 
of flowers or of my hair, or burnt wax-tapers to 
their honor, but in the church and before the 
images of the Holy S^iAts who are ii^ Heaven, and 
never before the tree of the fairies. 

'* Saint Michael hath appeared to me under 
the form of a true and honest man. He certi* 
fied to me that it was Grod who sent the twp 
Saints, to me, and that they only spoke to me by 
his orda*s» 1 am sure tliat it was Saint Michael 
from the expressions he used, for it was the lan- 
guage of Angels. I cannot explain myself more 
particularly as to their appearaiKres. They had 
Jiair, and their faces were perfect. I have often 
embraced die two female saints by the middle of 
the body; and when they left me, I kissed the 
earth where they passed. I have been asked how 
I could prevent being deceived, if a demon had 
presented itself to me under the resemblance of 
St. Michael. I answer, that after the proofs I 
had, I could easily distinguish that Saint from 
any other. He hath never said any thing to me 
but what wasgojbd : he hath instructed me rtght- 
Jj, attd I T)elieTe in. bis word* and deeds as 
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firmly as I believe that Jesus Christ suflfered for 
our redemption. 

." It is true that there is at Domremy, as has 
been said, a beech tree, which they call le beau 
Mai ou farbre des fees, and a spring in the neigh- 
bourhood where sick persons come to drink to be 
cured of a fever ;/but I do not know whether they 
are relieved by it. Old people in the ^leighbour- 
hood say, that fairies fqrmerly came to this tree. 
A woman said that she had seen them. For my- 
self I do notknpw whether Jt be true or not, for 
I have never seen them. They also say at Dom- 
remy that a mandrake is concealed- in the earth 
near to this tree who could discover hidden trea- 
sures, but' I know nothing move about it. The 
young girls are, wont to amuse themselves near 
this tree; I have been there vvich others, but I have 
Beithef sung nor danced, but have made nose- 
gays for the holy virgin of Domremy. How- 
ever, since the age of di&cretionj,and since I have 
seen the angels and the holy saints, I no more 
amused myself with these childish games. I 
have neither had visions nor revelations near this 
tree; but the two saints have appeared to me 
near the fountain, but I do not recollect what 
they said to me at that time. There is in the 
neighbourhood a wood, called the oak wood, 
which may be seen from my father's hpuse; and 
when I went to find the king, they asked me if 
that \yere true, because they ^old me that the 
prophetesses had (oretold that there would come 
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from near the oak-wood a girl who would perform 
wonders; but I have no other knowledge in this 
respect, 

" Saint Michael informed me long-ago of the 
calamitiej^ which France would experience. He 
told me that I was a good young girl, and that ( 
jshould go to the king's assistance. Tfce two 
Saints have ^Iso told me that I must go into 
France and cause the siege of Orleans to be rai- 
sed, and render great services to the king. I asked 
them how that could be> as I was "but a poor girl, 
and could neither ride nor fight. They told me to 
go imd find out the captain de Baudricoiat, who 
commanded for the king at Vaucouleurs^ I had 
only quitted once my father's and mother's house, 
excepting as I am going to inform you. Mj' mo- 
ther instructed me In religion. She tauglit me 
the Pater Noster, which I repeal freely, and which 
1 never refused to do but once, in order to prevail 
upon the Bishop de Beauvaisto confess me.' She 
also taught me the salutation of the angels and 
the creed, which I repeated to my confessor. I 
was only employed in my father's house in do- 
mestic affairs, and not out of doors, and but sel- 
dom to take care of the flocks. 

^^ I was obliged to go tp Toul, on account of 
ft man's having cited me before the magistrates, 
in order to oblige me to marry him ; but Tgained 
my trial, on affirming, as the truth was, thatlne- 
yer promised him ; on the contrary, from the first 
day that I had seen the two Saints, I mad^ a \o\r 
of virginity both as to body and soul betweea 
Sua 
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their hands, altbongb they did not deinadd it ; 
and they assured me that, if I kept my vow, they 
would conduct me into Paradise, for which cause 
I do not beijeve myself to be in deadly sin, because 
if I had that misfortune they would not have come 
and shewn themselves to me. Therefore, if I ob- 
^serve my vow, I believe as confidently in my salva- 
tion as if I were now in Heaven. Why do you ask 
me for what reason I confess Laving this belief;- 
J answer that I believe no person can purity his 
conscience loo much. In short if I had commit- 
ted a deadly sin, it would be to my confessor that 
I would reveal it. 

" About two years before I went to seek the 
king, my father dreamt that I should one day joia 
tliearmy, which mnd^ him watch me with extreme 
cai'c, and keep me in the greatest subjection du- 
ring my youth. My father was so much afraid of 
this, that be said he would hurt me sooner thaa 
permit it, and be desired my brother? to do it^ 
if he faikd. I have always obeyed my father and 
mother in every thing. ' I have only disobeyed 
them in this instance, and they have never forgi- 
\en me since, notwithstanding the grief which 
they felt on my departure with which they were 
extremely affected. 

" It was one of my uncles who carried me to 
Vaucoukurs to see the Captain, de Jiaudricourty 
for 1 was so resolved to ol^ey what was cooMiiand- 
ed to me on the subject from God, that I would 
have preferred being torn in pieces by horses soon- 
«i* thaa not have obeyed; wd although I had had 
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a haridred kings for my fiither, I should neverthe- 
less have gon^^ seeing that the voices of the Saints 

. came from God^ and as they assured me that th^ 
king would receive and employ me in'his service^ 
and because I was also as sure that the^- spoke ta 
ipe by the order of God himself, as I am of the 
truth of the Christian religion^ and thai God has 
redeemed us from the torments of hell. I was yet 
more resolved to act in this manner^ because the 
two Saints had a3lured me that the king would' 

. recover hid kingdom entirely^ either by will or 
force, 

*' On entering th^ bouse of the Captain de Bau^ 
dricourt, I. recognized him immediately from 
among those whp were with him, although I had 
never seen him before; far the two Saints pointed 
him out to me.v Notwithstanding what 1 4;pld him 
of the revelation which had been made to me> 
he twice refused, at diflferent times, to pay any 
regard toit; but at length, on the. third visit, he 
made me set out, dressed in the habit of a man> 
as the voices of the Saints had commanded me, 
with a sword which he gave me, and caused me 
to be carried to the King, attended by a knight, 
a squire, and four servants; sajung, as we parted. 
Farewell: go, conie on it what may.. 

'* I add that 1 have never wished to quit the 
dresfi of auran, wd I have refused many times to 
do it, befere, as well as since, my confinement ; 
because 1 did right in obeying my sovereign mas- 
ter. If I have been confessed, or received the 
communion in this dress in many l^rge towns, 1 
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was nerer ia armour at the time. I have ahrays 
kad a woman to slee{^ with me^ and when I couM 
act have eme^ I always lay down entirely doathed 
^nA armed. On my arriTal before theking^ I was 
examined «nd interrogated for three weekg at Chw 
non and at Poitiers. l%ey wrote down all thatl 
said. I wish that my judges had it now before 
them. 

^< It was revealed to me that I should cause the 
sie^ of Orleans to be raised. I assured the King 
of it^ whom I recognised at firsts am<»ng those 
who surrounded him, although I had never seen 
him before, by means of a vision whieh I had at 
that moment, accompanied with a ^eat light. 
They found at St. Catherine de Fierbois, ia the 
place which I htvd described after a revelation 
which the Saints had 9iade to me, a sword eoncei^d 
in the earth. It was entirely rusty, but this disap^ 
peared all at once, without any superstitious cere- 
HQtony being employed. This 1-Wore a long tisit 
' and left it at LRgni. ^ 

'' I wished to prevail upon the Dufcr of fiuf* 
j^undy to ipake pieace with the King ; imd I toW 
the King that he would one day compel him to do 
- it, if the dpke would not then consent ; but it i« 
true that I said at the satiie time that no peace 
was io be made with the English, but that they 
must be compelled to return to t^ir own cauntry. 

^^ Rrom this time I have done nothing, but un^ 

Aer the guidance of the revelations which were 

made to me, and even now upon my trial,'l only 

speak, after it has been revealed to^ me, what t may 

.be permitted to say. You reproach me ^th 
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having ootsmaDded ia battle^ at the head of 6000 
men, of princes> of barons^ and of noblea, as if I 
were their captain ;-bi|t if I have been a leader ia 
the war, it was in obedieDce tp tbe saieits and an- 
gels, and for that my rehaace is in God, as it is 
for all that I have done« For the rest, 1 have 
never practised any sorcery, ©r enehantment, ,or 
any thing which ha8 the least relation to either. 

*^ If my standard, or the particular bamiers of 
my troops, fepresented two angek tupporting 
God, who held tbe world in his hands, with the 
words Jesm Maria, the voices of the saints pointed 
it out to me, and man-y persons advised lae to it. 
Nothing particular was done with respecLto these 
colours, and the angels were painted upon them 
in the same manner as tl^y are painted in 
ehuf cbes. If I have often said that these colours 
Mid banners were fortunate, it was not because I 
pretended to attribute to tbem any particular vix-** 
ficie, but because I wished that they might be so, 
and to eneours^ tbe soldiers : but wiihout that, 
the two saints had assured me of success. If I 
had been wounded in tbe neck at the siege of 
Orleans, the two saints would have previousJy in- 
formed me of ft, and I should l>ave told it to the 
King ; but I was not quite sure of being, aWe U>. 
raise the siege, because they liad told me so. 

'* If I hav^ ' always borne my own standard 
myself, I have never bad any other object in 
doing so but to avoid sKeddingj human blood, I 
have never, in fact, killed one man in battle. If 
I have hang up my arms in the church of S^i^t 
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Denys, it was that I might thank God for not 
having been killed at the attack of the city of 
Paris, where I was wounded, and without hav- 
ing any other motive, much less that of exposing 
them for public veneration. If many persons 
have kissed my hands and my rings, they have 
done it in spite of me. I did all tb^t was in my 
'power to prevent them, and I only received with 
pleasure poor persons who came to me, and 
whom! consoled in thd best maBoer that Icould. 
As to my Hogs, I never had but two, onc^ given 
me by my father, and the other l?y my bi other, 
and I have never attributed any charm or power 
to them. 

'^ If there were any who did not approach me 
«Dt^ they had made the sign of. the cros& with- 
holy water. 1 have said to them, Jpproack lifiiVA- 
mitfear, I shall notjh/ away. If one Friar Rich- 
ard has pressed me to adopt the. revelations of a 
Avomaii whom he caused me to: see, I liave not 
believed in ^em aftex haviog madeabe ex^mi-' 
nation. which I judged necessaty. If. t,hey have 
Dainted portraits of me, I have only seen one, . 
which represented me kneeling aqd preseat^ng a 
letter to the king. If they have m£|d« images or 
otbey repije^entations of me on paper, in lead, 
or any, other metal ; if th^y. have t)een wqm sus- 
]^nded at the ne^jk, if they have called me a 
saint, if they bsive taki^n me tbjr the fifstj saiait ipL 
Paradise aft§r the Holy Virgin, if they have 
taken me for an angel rather thau a woman, if 
they named sm iu chjuf cti in their prayers, or if 
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tliey have raised atatues to my honour, as you 
pretend, I know nothing at all about it. I am 
even ignorant whether those who are on tKe 
king's side believe rae sent by God for the pur* 
pose of doing what I. have; but whether they 
believe it or not, it is not the less true, since I 
have only acted by virtue of the^ revelationis 
which have been made to me. 

<^ You ask nie if 1 think tliat he, whom 1 call 
my king, hath done right in putting the Duke 
of Burgundy to dea^h. I will tell yon upon that 
point that his death hath been a great misfor- 
tune to France ; but, whatever might exist be- 
tween those two princes, Qod hath not the less 
aentme Xq the assistance qf the king of France. 
' If my letters bear the words Jesus f Mnia, with, 
a cross between them, it is vriiat the ecclesiastics 
advised me to ; tmd I will own to you, that wbea 
I added another crOss it was to indicate, for 
some secret reason, that the contents of the kt- 
ter should not be obeyed. 

*' If it be allegedj as the truth is, that the 
Count d'Armagmic wrote to me, desiring to 
know which of the three pretenders to the papal 
chair he should obey, I made no other answer 
to Uim than vfh^t is contained in the- letter pro-, 
duced 60 me, and which says, that I would in- 
form him on my arrival in Paris to which of th© 
three he should give c^redit, and that by the 
oounsel of my rightful and sovereign Lord, the 
King of all the Universe, I was on the point 
qS mounting my horse. \ had only time to 
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write that I tjould not answer him then But would 
do it at Paris, which made it important, because 
his messenger ran the risk, if he did not imme- 
diately return, of being thrown into the river- 
But I never wrote to him on the subject of the 
three popes, other than that I alwajs had been^ 
and was now, subject to the Pope who was at 
Home. 

" If it be alleged that I brought to life an in- 
fant at Lagni, I will tell you how that happened. 
It gave no signs of life for three days after it was 
born, and had not been baptized : the girls at 
Lagni prayed for il before the image of the Holy 
Virgin., The voices of the two saints said to me 
that, if I went, life would be restored to it. I 
^accordingly repaired to tha church and saw the 
infant, black as my tunic, and without any mo- 
tion. I joined the girls of the village, and pray- 
ed vnth them. The infant revived — it appeared 
at 'first less black, cried three times^ was bap- 
tized immediately, and, dying presently after- 
Wards, was buried in holy ground ; but I have 
no other information on the subject, nor do I 
know whether they attribute its being brought to 
life to me. 

" If I called upon the people of Paris to sur- 
render the city, it was not to me that I called 
upon them to do so, as ,you allege, but to the 
king. If I gava out that God loved the French, 
but did not love the English, I nevef intfeaded 
to speak-of the salvation of the latter, for I am 
totally ignorant on the subject; but I said that 
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God loved the King, the Da\^e of Orleans, auid 
some others'; that is, I meant that he would 
protect them, and I haVe said no more tliaa 
what I knew. I said, what I know well, that 
the will of God is that the English should be 
driven out of France, and that God would give 
victory over them to the French, because if the 
English had success at the first, God only per- 
mitted it in order to punish the sins of the 
French. It is certain that a day hath not yet 
elapsed since the two saints told me that, before 
the expiration of seven years, the English would 
be in a still worse situation than they were at the 
siege of Orleans, and that they would lose more 
than they have yet lost, for they would lose all 
that* they have in France. 1 neither ' know the 
day nor the hour, nor do they know any more 
than I, but I am afflicted that it is so distant, 
yet, before the next feast of St. Martin, the 
English will see many things. I know, from the 
two saints, that before that time. many of them 
will be prostrate on the ground— I mean either 
wounded or killed." (It is worth while to ob- 
serve here, that Paris submitted to Charles the 
Vllth in 1436, before six years had elapsed after 
this prediction, and that the affairs of the Eng- 
lish continued more and more to fall into dis- 
order after the death of Joan.) 

^' I also apprized M. the Bishop of Beauvais, 
that iti unciertaking my affair he put himself in 
great danger, and as you wish to know what the 
damger ii8, I will inform you. You say that you 
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are my jadges. I do not know by what riglil 
you are so ; but take care that yoo judge not 
wrong ; for by doing so, you will put yourselves 
in great danger^ and I warn you of it to the 
end^ that if God will ponigh you for tt^ I have 
done my duty in cautioning you. The saints 
never called me the daughter of God but be- 
fore the raising of the siege of Orleans, and I 
never a>ked of them but three things : the first . 
was, to go into France ; the second, that God 
might aid the French ; and the third, the sal- 
Tation of my souf. They promised me a fourth, 
which yoo cannot know for three months yet* 
(Joan never told what this fourth was.) *^I bav« 
hot been influenced by any motive of interest. 
What my brother may have re^jeived fitwn the 
liberality of the king, I .did not a^k from him. 
At to myself, I had nothing mor^ than the state 
which he provided for me, and the money ne- 
cessary to pay the soldiers. If I was engaged 
in military business on certain holy days, as the 
nativity of the Holy Virgin, it was because the 
service of the king recfuired it. I was informed 
by the two saints in the last Easter week ( J4S0), 
that I should be taken prisoner before the Feast 
of Saint John, and not to frighten myself, but 
to submit, and that Ood would fird me. Thi$ 
they repeated to me m«tny times. 1 intreated t^rem 
to solicit for me deach ratl>er than confinement. 
They ordered me to submit myself in all things, 
and that it rauit be m they had said* From, 
that mionieAC I gave no more orders^ but obeyed 
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the officers in all thiags, and if I had' known 
tlie day on which I should have heen takea^ I 
would not have joined the sortie from COm- 
peigne, where I was made prisoner. Furtter, I 
have never propheci^d events, nor, poured oint- 
ment upon infa^its to foretel their good or bad 
fortune; and if I have held children at the bap- 
tismal font, I have done nothing more than to 
give to the boys the name of the king, and to 
tlie girls sometimes the name of Joan, as the 
mothers desired. 

. " It is true th^t, after remaining for. four 
months a prisoner in the tower of Beaureyoir, I 
was in despair at learning that I was about to be 
delivered up to the English, and that they were 
coming to seize upon me. The fear which I had 
of them induced me, notwithstanding I was for- 
bidden by the two^ saints, and in spite of the 
height' of thq tower; to leap dawn from the top 
in order to save myself, by which 1 received a ' 
severe wound. I was induced to do it, because 
I preferred death to falling into theijr hands, but 
I still hope that I shall not perish. I recom- 
mended my soul to God and crossed myself be- 
fore I took the leap. I did not think I should 
kill myself in doing it, but I hoped to escape 
falling into the hands of the English. Whei 
my senses returned, after the fall, I did not, as 
you pretend, blasphenae (jod and the saints, for 
I have never been in the habit of swearing. 
Saint Catlierine told me that Compeigne would 
be believed," (this was actually the 'case,) " and 
VOL. I.— ^o. 9. 2 F 
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that I ought to put on a good countenance. She 
added that I hadconiiiiitted a great sin in thus 
pri^cipitating jnyself from the tower, after she 
had Ibrfoidden me ; but I confessed for it, and she 
assured me that my sin would be forgiven. I 
jcnow not what to answer to your question, whe- 
ther I believe myself capable to commit mortal 
sin, except that I know nothing about it, and 
that I refer myself entirely to God. * 

^ There is'not a single day that I do not hear 
the saints speaking to me in my prison, and I 
follow their advice in every thing, because they 
come to me from God, and I have never said or 
done any thing, up to this day, but by their di- 
rection. They revealed to me, on the second 
day of my examination, many things concern- 
ing ttie king, of which I much wish he were in- 
formed. I deprived myself of drinking in wine 
the king's health, according to what was said to 
me by the two saints.^ I do not know whether 
they would, as you suggest to me, charge them- 
selves with informing the king of those things. 
I am ignorant whether he has any revel^ions, 
but if he has not, it is no doubt the will of God, 
and I have nothing more to do with it. 

*' I will refuse always to answer upon any thing 
which regards the king and queen of France. I 
have sworn to speak the truth, only ^ith re- 
spect to what regards tjiis trial, and what relates 
to them forms no part of it, but I am very 
certain that the king will recover the whole king- 
dom of France. 
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*^ You ask me if I believe myself in a state of 
grace in alledgingthat the just sin seven times a 
day ? I answer, that if V am not, I pray God to 
put me in it ; and if I am, that he will keep me 
so : for I would chuse death rather thaa not be 
in the love of Gad, but 1 believe that if 1 were 
not, the two saints would not come to visit me, 
and I would desire that many persons should 
hear them when they come to visit me. When 
1 have need of them, I pray to God that he wilt 
send them, addressing to him a prayer of this 
nature : — ^ Most merciful God, in honour o/ thy 
holy passion, I intreat, if thou lovest me, that 
thou wilt reveal to me how I should answer these 
men of the church^ I know well how I. came to 
take the habit I wear, but am ignorant in what 
manner I should leave it off. In this, please to 
instruct me.' The saints then presently appear 
to me. They have alw£|,ys told me to answer 
you boldly, and -that God would aid me. They 
told me also that I should see the king of Eng- 
land, but I prayed that that might be dispensed 
with. ^ 

^^ Saint Catherine has told me that I should 
be succoured. 1 do not know whether this will 
be by delivering me from prison now, oi; whe- 
tl;ier it will be done in case I should be condemn* 
ed ; but I presume that it will be one or the 
other. The two saints have assured me, many 
times, thsif I shall be delivered by a gxi\\t vie* 
tory ; they have commanded me to take all that 
happens with, submission, and not to disturb 
fli F S 
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myself at my martyrdom, for that T should come 
at last into the kingdom of Paradise; and this 
they have told me absolutely and plainly. For 
myself,' I understand by my niartyrdom, the 
pains and adversities vvhich t suffer b}' confine- 
ment. I am ignorant wliether I shall suffer 
greater punishments, but I rely on God, and I 
believe as strongly that I shall iye saved, as if it 
were already done, provided that I retain my 
vow of virginity. 

" Why do .you ask me if I have been pro- 
mised that I should escape from prison ? Would 
you wish me to speak against myself? It has 
been told me that I should be delivered, and to 
put on a joyful countenance : but I neither know 
the day nor the hour. 

*^ To conclude, I have 'never had any inter- 
course with eviJ spirits, I am a good Christian. 
I love God witii all my heart, obey him in every 
thing, and hate the devil sZ sincerely, that al- 
though the saints have led me to hope for my 
deliverance, yet, were it to be effected by fneans 
of the devil, I would not leave my prison. To 
this I affirm and swear.'* 

Hence it appears that her breast was ^tUl filled 
with her enthusiasiic notions. She persisted in 
the story of her heavenly visitations, and was 
even extravagant enough to believe that it was 
unlawful, for her to reassume the habit of her 
sex, l-jcause slie +iad been commanded by her 
jsaints to lay it aside. She was therefore con- 
demned as guilty of all the crimes of which she 
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had been accused, aggravated by that of heresy; 
. her revelations were declared to be the inventions 
of the devil to deceive the people ; and she was 
accordingly sentenced to be delivered over to the 
secular power in order Ip be punished. 

This sentence pronounced by men invested 
with the ensigns of a sacred cliaracter, which 
Joan had been^ long accustomed to revere^ ban- 
ished alt those ideal inspirations which had so 
long supported her spirits^ and' her visionary 
dreams of celestial intercourse gave way tathe 
terrors of that punishment she was sentenced ta 
end^ire. She therefore declared herself willing to* 
make a public recantation^ to acknowledge the 
illusion of those revelations which the clmrch had 
rejected, and never* more to pretend to be in^ 
spired by heaven. This recantation changed her 
sentence into perpetual imprisonment. , 

The people were now no longer deceived, they 
saw that all the pretended revelations and inter- 
eouFseswith the spirits 6f departed saints were no- 
thing more than the extravagant imaginations of 
an enthusiastic brain. But the inveterate malice 
of JoanV enemies was not yet satisfied ; nothing 
kss than her death could atone for her faults ; but 
this could; not be accomplished, unless she re- 
liapsed into some, at least, of her former errors.. 
There was great reason to suspect, that she still 
thought it a crime to lay aside the habit she had 
worn pursuant to her revelations*, tier enemies^ 
therefore artfully conveyed asuitof men's clothes; 
into, her. room^., and, she was found dressed in 
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tbem the next morning. The court therefore 
declared her a relapsed heretic, and delivered her 
over to the secular power, hy which she was 
condemned to the flames. Joan, who had fear- 
lessly braved death in the field, could not support 
the thought of meeting it at thcstake. This idea 
shook her whole frame, and banished that enthu- . 
siam which had -hitherto possessed her brain. 
She sent for her confessor; she prepared herself 
for death with a becoming piety, and suffered her 
infaitoous sentence in the old market-place at 
Rouen, in the jear 1431. • 

' '^ Blessed be God T were the last words •that 
she tittered; her ashes were scattered to the 
winds, and thus ignominiously perished in the 
thirtieth year of her age, a female to whom sta- 
tues and altars ought to have been erected. 



^ FORSTER POWELL. 

Mr. F. Powell was born at Horseforth, near 
Leeds, in Yorkshire, 1734. He came to London 
and articled himself to an attorney in the Tem- 
ple, 1762. Alter the expiration of his clerkship, 
he remained with his uncle, Mr. Powell of the 
New Inn, and when he died, engaged with a Mr. 
Stokes, and upon Mr. Stokes's decease with a Mr. 
Bingly both of the same place. 

Before his engagement with Stokes, he under- 
took (it is supposed for no wager), in the yeai 
1 
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1764, to go fifty miles on the Bath road in seven 
hours, which he accomplished in the time, hav- 
ing gone the first ten miles in one hour, al- 
though encumbered with a great coat and leather 
breeches. . ^ * . 

It is asserted that he visited several parts of 
Switzerland and Trance, and gained much praise 
there, though his fame, as a pedestrian, was not 
as yet publicly established ; but, in the year 1773, 
he travelled on foot it being the first time, as it is 
imagined, for a wager, from London to York and 
back again (a distance of 402 miles) in five dap 
and eighteen hours. — His fame was now esta- 
blished, and without knowing it, being remarkably 
modest, he attracted the notice of all. 

In November 1778, Mr. Powell attempted to 
run two miles in ten minutes for a wager ; he 
started from Lea Bridge, and lost it by only half 
a minute. In 1786 he undertook to walk 100 
miles' on the Bath road in 24 hours — 50 miles 
out and^oO miles in — he completed this journey 
three quarters of an hour within the time agreed 
upon. > 

In 1787, he undertook to walk from Canterbury 
to London Bridge and back again in 24 hours— 
the distance being 12 miles liiore than his former 
journey; and he accomplished it to the great 
astonishment oF a thousand anxious spectators. ■ 

The following year, 1788, he engaged to gt> 
his favourite journey from London to York, and 
back again, in six days, which he executed in five 
days and twenty hours. After thrs he *did not 
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undertake anj journey till the year I790> wben 
he se\ off to walk from London to York and hack 
again ; he was allowed ^x days to do it^ and ac- 
complished it in five days and eighteen hours. 

In 1792 he was deterntined to repeat his jour- 
ney to York and back again^ for the last time of 
his life, and convince the world that he could d'p» 
it in a shorter time than ever he had, though now 
at the advanced age of 58 years. Accordingly 
he set out from Shoreditch Church to York min- 
uter and back again in five days, fifteen hours,, 
and one cjuarter. On his return he was saluted 
with the loud huzzas of tbe astonished and anxious^ 
spectators. 

In this same year he walked, for a bet of 
twenty guineas, six mile& in fifty-five minutes> 
and a half on the Clapham road. Shortly after- 
wards he \yent down to Bcighton,, and engaged * 
to walk one mile and run another in fifteen mi- 
nutes' — he walked the mile in nine minutes- and 
twenty seconds, and ran the other mile in five 
minutes and twenty three seconds, by which he 
was seventeen seconds less^ than the time edlowed^ 
him. 

Having undertaken a journey to Canterbury,, 
T^y unfortunately mistaking the road from Black*- 
heath to London, which considerably increased; 
it, he unavoidably lost the wager— yet, he gained: 
more mi>ney by this accident, than all th^ouf* 
neys he accomplished ;. for his friends feeling for. 
the g^eat disappointment he experienced, made a. 
aubsciiption^ and collected for him a pi-esen t.. 
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Powell despised wealth, and, notwithstanding 
his many opportunities of acquiring money, forty 
pounds was the largest sum he ever made, which 
was at the time of the before-mentioned subscrip- 
tion. He was content with a little for himself, 
and happy in being able to win much for others. 

In person he was tall and thin, about five feet 
nine inches high — very strong downwards, well 
calculated for walking, jlnd rather of a sallow com- 
plexion; in disposition he was mild and gentle, 
^ and possessed many valuable qualifications. In 
diet he was somewhat particular, as he preferred 
light food — he abstained from liquor, but on his 
journeys made use of brandy, and when travel- 
ling, the delay he met with at the inns, for be 
h;id particular hours for taking refreshment, often 
chagrined him. No w.onder indeed, if on this 
account he fiad frequently lost his wageVs. He^ 
allowed himself but five hours rest, which took 
place from eleven o'clock at night. * 

In 1793, he. was suddenly taken ill, and died 
April 15th at his apartmei^ts in >Hew-Inn,in rather 
i;idigent circumstances — for notwithstanding his 
wonderful feats and the means he ha J of attaining 
wealth, poverty was the constant companion of 
Jiiis travels through life, even to the hour of his 
death. — The faculty attributed the cause ,of * his 
sudden dissolution to his great exertions in his 
last journey to York— for being determined to • 
complete it in less time than ever, he probably 
exceeded, and consequently forced his strengths 
In the alternoon of the ^Qd, his remains were 
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brought for interment, according to hi$ own 
dying request, to the btiryidg-ground of St. 
Faith, St. Paul's church-yard. The funeral was 
characteristically a walkihg one, from New Inn, 
through Fleet street, and up Ludgate hill. The 
followers, were twenty on foot, in black gowns, 
and after them came three mourning coaches. 
The attendants were all men of respectability- 
The ceremony was conducted with much decency, 
and a very great concourse of people attended. 
He was buried nearly under the only tree in the 
church yard. He was aged fifty nine* 



ROGER CRABB. 

This iremarkable man was bom in Bucking^^ 
hamshire, and originally bred up to the business 
of a hatter. His assiduity in his calling, and his 
peculiar manner^ contributed to increase his 
trade so rapidly that before he was twenty-six, he 
purchased an estate, aud was one of the richest 
tiradesmen in- all Chesham, where he then kept 
shop. In this manner he lived some years, and 
with the utmost diligence applied himself to read . 
and understand the Scriptures, and both day and 
night was seen praying either behind his counter, 
or in any other place in which he happened to be. 
• He appears to have had much of the enthusiast 
in his disposition, and his love of seclusion served 
to increase his^ gloom. 

He now formed the resolution of becoming 
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the leader of a sect, and working the salvation of 
his countrymen, whom he imagined to be all far 
advanced in the road to perdition. Filled with 
this resolution, he sold his shop, goods, and es- 
tate, and distributed the money among the poor 
in order literally to fulfil the scripture. He was 
of a very philanthropic disposition, for in his wri- 
tings he observed that man was bom not the ty- 
rant, but the friend, of animated life; and that not 
a single sparrow falls without the divine permis- 
sion. He alledged, that we have no right to be 
either fed or cloathed from* the spoils of other 
creatures and that the very gnat we tread upon 
feels as strong a pang in the agonies of death as a 
man. 

As he was never married, he reserved scarcely 
any thing to himself, retiring to Ickenham, near 
Uxbridge ; where, with his own hands, he built 
himself a hut, and paid fifty shillings a year for 
a rood of ground. In this manner he lived with 
a severity of thought and frugality beyond the 
conception of modem luxury. Every animal he 
saw in distress he flew to relieve. He frequently 
gave a halfpenny to release a poor bird from his 
captivity. But what mostly deserves attention 
was his diet; he refused every kind of flesh with 
horror. His food was gathered from the sponta- 
neous produce of the neighbouring fields, and the 
first spring afforded him drink. His dress was as 
mortifying as the rest of his manners; a sack- 
cloth-frock and a coarse pair of breeches open at 
the knees being all his covering. 
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He indeed carried oeconomy and simplicity to ~ 
SI \ criminal excess, for he thereby shortened his 
life. Three farthings a week was his usual al- 
lowance, which^ie seldom exceeded; and when 
he did, it never was more than one farthing. 
He lived in this opinion longer than might have 
been, expected, an example of patience, resig- 
nation, and piety, but it cannot, now be ascer- * 
tain^d how many years he passed in this austere 
maimer. Seeing one day a young couple going 
to be married, he was much pleased. ' I had 
rather,' cried he give one single being existence' 
than be the king of. England; do you increase 
and multiply.' 

It was towards the latter end of his days that 
he published the account of his life, under tlie 
title of The Hermit, in which he attempts to prove, 
that what he practised was right. This book, 
though t|ie work of an ^nthusiaj^t, at least dis- • 
plays some slievv of learning. It soon after met 
with an answer; and while he meditated a reply, 
death took him off. Some thought he was 
starved, by being too weak to go in quest of his 
usual diet, or that a supply of bread which- he re- 
ceived from the town weekly had failed. One of 
his tracts ends in this manner : 

Hence would any one know the author. 

Or ask, whose words are these ? 
I aiiswer his, who drinks pure water. 

And studies piety, health, 4iDd eas«« 
WUo drinks, yet never can be drunk, 
' W^ho is not prone to swear ; 
From lust, from pride, from lewdness sunk. 

His bones are kept so bare. 
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VICTOR, 

THE SAFAGE OF ArEYROX. 



THE history pt Peter, the wild Boy, has already 
been sabmitted to oar rea4ers. They may noj. 
perhaps be apprized that there is at present living 
in the French metropolis a youth found in a si- 
milar situation^ who must now be about twenty 
years of -age and with whom we fear that all the 
pains which have been taken to place him by in- 
struction on a level with civilized society^ will be 
found as unavailing as they were with Peter. 
Such at least is the conclusion which we seem 
Warranted to draw from the silence of the gen- 
tleman to whose care the young savage was com- 
mitted, since his publication of various interest- 
jog particulars relative ta his pupil, in tl>e year 
1800. The substai^e of tijat account shall be 
given in the toUowing pages. 

Towards the end of the year 1798, a child, 
apparently about eleven or twelve years of age, 
who had several times before been seen in the 
woods of Caune in France, seeking acorns and 
roots, on which he subsisted, was caught by 
three sportsmen, . who seized him at the moment 
he was climbing a tree to avoid them. They 
carried him to a neighbouring village, where be 
yQh I. — NO. 10. 2!C 
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was placeduuder the care of an old woman^ from 
^vhom he, however, found means to escape be- 
fore the end of the week, and fled to the moun- 
tains, where he wandered about during the' win- 
ter, which was uncommonly severe, without any 
'Clothing but a ragged shirt. At night he retired 
to lonely places, but in the day >approached 
nearer to the houses and villages. 
"" He thus passed a roving life, till, at length he 
voluntarily took re&ge in a house in the canton 
•of St. Serfain. After being there kept two or 
three day«, he was sent to the hospital of St. 
Afrique, whence he was removed to Bbodez, in 
which town he remained several months. Bur- 
ring his abode in these different places, be al- 
ways seemed to be wild, impatient of restraint^ 
and capricious; and constantly intent on escap* 
ing from his confinement. 

How this unfortunate child wa* at first reduced- 
to the state of total abandonment, in which he 
was discovered, it is imposible to ascertaio^ 
One circumstance, however, affords n>om to 
conjecture, that he was destined to be a viotixa 
of that revolution, whicli occasioned the shed- 
ding of such torrent^ of innocent blood. On 
the foi^-part of his neck, wa6 a scar of conside- 
rable extent, which appeared to have proceeded 
from a wounds Bnade by some^badrp instrnmeBt. 
"Some persons more disposed, than accoatoaied 
to acts of crixelty> bad doubde^s attempted the 
life of the child, who being lek fpr dead in the 
woods> owed to the timely a^isiitance of natnre^ 
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the cure of his woimd. Besides Ihis, he had on 
various parts of his body, twenty-three scars, 
.some of which appeared to have come from the 
bites of animals, and others from scratches and 
excoriations; aiFording incontestible evidence of 
the long and total abandonmentof^ the unfortu- 
nate youth. From the testimony of the country 
people who lived near the woods in which he was- 
founds he must have passed in absolute solitude se- 
ven years out of the tw^elve which was supposed 
to be his age wheti caught in the woods of Caiine,- 

When he was first brought into society he lived 
on acorns, potatoes and raw chesnuts, eating 
Imsks and all. In spite of the utmost vigilance 
he was frequently near escaping, and at first 
shewed great unwiDingness to lie in a bed. His 
eyes were without steadiness and expression^ 
wandering from one object to another, without 
ever fixing on any. The organ of hearing was* 
equally insensible to the loudest noises and the 
moat harmonious music: that of voice was still 
mere imperfect, for he could utter only a guttu- 
ral and monotonous sound. He seemed to be 
alike indifferent to the smell of the most delicious 
perfumes, and th6 most fetid exhalations, and 
his sense of feeling was limited to those mecha-. 
nical functions occasioned by the dread of objects 
thatmiglit be in his way. 

The young savage was by no means destitute 
of intelligence. During an intercour*:e of six 
weeks with society, he had learned to prepaie 
his food wkh a great degree of care and attention* 
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During his stay at Rhodez, his ocQUpation wcf» 
fhelling kidney-beans, and greater discernment 
could not have been shewn by the person the 
most accustomed to the employment. As soon 
as the pods were brought him he fetched a kettle, 
•and arranged his materials in the middle of the 
apartment, in the most commodimis manner, 
placing the kettle on his riglit hand, and the 
beans on his left. The shells he opened one after 
the other with admirable dexterity, putting the 
good grains into the kettle, and throwing awa.y 
the bad; and if any grain happened to ftdl, he 
picked it up and placed it with the rest. He 
ibrmed a separate heap of the empty shells, and 
when his work was finished,he filled the kettl< 
^ith water and placed it on the fire, on whic'b h^ 
ihrew the empty husks to increase the heat, 
'{ A divine, distinguished for his love of science, 
conceiving that this youth on igbf be the means of 
throwing some hew light on themoral philosophy 
of man, obtained' permission for hrs removal to 
Paris. He arrived in the metropolis about the 
end of the ye^r 1799, under the care of a respec- 
table old man, who being soon afterwards obli- 
ged to leave him^ promised to he a fiither to him, 
should he at any time be abandoned by society. 
Even before the a,rrival of the young savage, 
all Paris v\as in a ferment, and the most extra* 
ordinary expectations were formed concerning 
biA. Some anticipated the pleasure of witness- 
ing his astonishment at the sight of the magni- 
ficence of the capital, while others conceiving 
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that hi» edacation would be the buaness of only 
a few ^oiitht> imagined they should soon bear 
him make the most strikiiig observations on his 
past life. They flocked from all parts to behold 
thertoveky; thfey saw adis^osting slovenly boy, 
affected with spasmodic, and frequently with 
ijonvulsive motions^ cbntinually balancing him- 
self like some of the wild animals in the mena- 
gerie, biting and scratching all who dii^leased 
1iim> exfHressing no affection for any one ; indif- 
ferent to every body, and taking notice of 
BOthing. 

Soch an object, as it may naturally be supposed, 
could excite only a momentary curiosity^ The ma- 
nagers of the institution for the deaf and dumb, 
in which he had been placed, consigned him to 
•the particular Clire of Madame Guerin, who dis- 
charged the arduous task with all the patience of 
a mothtsr, and the intelligence of an enlightened 
instructor. At the sanie time, M. Itard'physi- 
^ciaii to the institution, was charged to commencfe 
^ cOttrse of medical treatment with him, that the 
two-fold Incapacity under which he laboured, 
tnight be the more effectually removed b3' the: 
combinatkm of physical and moral lemedies. • 

'th6 first object of M. Itard was* to attach 
him to social Hfe, by rendering it more plea- 
sing to him than that which he before led, with- 
out subjecting him to a change that was 'too. 
great and sudden. Like some savages in the 
warrtifir clhnates, he was probably acquaiti ted in. 
Ijls wild /State with only four circumstances'^- to> 
• na, G S. 
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•sleep^ to'eat, to do nothings and to too about la 
the fields. To make iiim happy, it was therefore 
necessary to put him to bed at the close of day, 
to provide him abundantly with food suited to 
his taste^ to indulge his indolence^ and to ao 
company him in his walks or rather races in the 
open air. These excursions appeared more 
agreeable to him upon any sudden and violeat 
change in the atmosphere. He has for ex- 
ample^ been observed in his chamber, directing 
his eyes towaids the window, and fixing them oa 
the external objects. If a boisterous wind arose, 
if the sun suddenly burst forth from behind a 
cloud, he expressed his joy by convulsive peals 
€>f laughter, during which all his gestures seemed 
to indicate a^wish to leap out of the window into 
the garden. Sometimes he displayed a kind of 
madness, wringing bi^ bands, gnashing his teeth, 
and becoming formidable- to those about him. 
One morning after a heavy fall of snow, he leaped 
fix>m his bed as soon as he awoke, uttered a cry 
of joy, ran to the window and then to the door 
with the utmost impatience, and at length es- 
caped undressed into the garden. There he 
manifested signs of the highest pleasure ; he ran 
about, rolled in the snow and taking it up in both 
his hands, he devoured it with excessive avidity. 
, In some instances, however, the sight' of the 
grand phenomena of nature appeared to produce 
sorrow and melancholy. When the ^verity of 
sthe season bad. driven every other person out of 
the garden, be still delighted to w»lk there ; af*- 
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tCF taking many turns he would seat himself be* 
side a bason of water. Here his convulsive 
motions, and the continual balancing of his 
whole body diminished, and gave way to a more 
tranquil attitude^ his face gradually assumed 
the character of sorrow, or melancholy reverie^ 
while his eyes were ste^fastly fixed on the 
surface of the water, and he threw into it from 
tiriie to time some withered feiives. In a moon- 
light night, when the rays of that luminary en- 
tered his room, he seldom failed to awake and 
to place himself at the window. Here he WK>uld 
remain for a considerable time motionless, with 
his neck extended, and his eyes fixed on the 
moon-light landscape, and wi*apped in a kind of 
contemplative extacy, the silence of whicl^ was 
interrupted only by profound inspirations accom- 
panied with a slight plaintive noise. To oppose 
these habits would have been equally useless and 
inhuman: ob the , contrary M. Itard wished to 
associate them with his new mode of life, in or- 
der to make it the' more agreeable. He how- 
ever endeavoured, and by degrees succeeded in 
bis attempts tp iender bis excursions less fre- 
quent^ hi^ meals less copious, aiid repeated at 
longer intervals, the time be passed in bed much 
shorter, and his exercise more subservient to bis 
instruction. 

The second object of M. Itard was^ by means 
of powerful stimulants, and sometimes by lively 
affections of the mind to awaken the nervous sen- 
iubilityj, which he seemed at fix^.to posness in a 
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very slight degree. He has frequently been seeny 
while diiKising bimsdf in the winter^ in tb^ gar* 
den of the deaf and dumb; to squat down half 
naked on the wet tuff, and remain exposed for 
houra^ togeth^ to the wind and rain. He was 
equally insensible to the most violent heat; fbf 
ii frequently happelied> thitt, when he was near 
the fire, and live coals fell ont of the grate, he 
miatched them ap and threw them back with the 
utmost indiffertttice; he has even been observed 
to take potatoes BUt of boiling tvater with his 
hatid. Snaff did not prodnce in him any dispo- 
sitic^n to stieeue, di*d notwithstanding the severe 
teeasdtek t^fWcfh it was at first forrtid n^cess^y to 
adopt, be was ftever kfto^n to shed a te^-. 

Of ail his sense*, bis ear appeared to be the 
Tttt^st insensible* The loudest noises, as the ex- 
plosion df fife-athk close to his bcdd produced 
scarcely any emotion, and yet the cracking of a 
walnut, 6f Wbi<;h be was remarkably fond, nevec 
ffeil^ to atti^et his ^rttention. The same effect 
was invariably prodtfc^, if a person touched the 
key of the ddor trWch heM him captive, v^hen 
^le wottid ittartantly tm*n ri(>und aftd nid towards 
rii^ pitted frortfivhw* the noise proceeded. • 

Hefet was the irledftitti by whieh M. Itard en- 
d^avoai*ed-te develope the doi^mant sensibifity of 
the young savage. He did not think it sufficient 
16 ptoviiie hitti with cotrrfbitable cteatKng, a 
^ai-tti Wjd.to* J(>dging; bat direeted him to be 
^ut i>nf6 th^'ftdt Mh fc^ two 61 'tlEpee houris 
^v^eiy dtt\M 'The dflfect anii?^cted Ks exjecta?- 
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tion. In a short time the young savage ap* 
peared evidently sensible to the action of cold; 
he ascertained with his hand the te^iperaturc 
of the bath, and would not go into it if it was not 
sufficiently warm. From the same cause he sOon 
learned to appreciate the utility of clothes, to 
the restraint of which he could befbr^ scarcely 
be induced to submit. When he perceived their 
advantage, it was easy to oblige him to dresi 
li^mself. This end was in a few days obtained, 
by leaving him exposed every morning within 
the reach of his clothes, till he found out of him** 
self how to put them on. 

The only mental affections of which he was at 
this pme susceptible, were joy and anger, and 
these M. Itard occasionally excited. The latter 
he provoked only at distant intervals ; and he 
sometimes remarked that at the moment of bis 
most violent indignation, his understanding 
seemed % to acquire a temporary enlargement. 
Once while the physician and his governess were 
endeavouring to persuade him to make use of 
the bath, when it was only moderately warm, 
their urgent intreaties, at length,^ threw him into 
a violent passion. Pjerceiving that bis governess 
was not convinced of the coldness of the water, 
notwithstanding the repeated trials he had madt 
with his fingers, he suddenly turned round, 
seized her hand, and plunged it with his own in- 
to the bath. 

If his anger was sometimes purposely excited. 
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no opportunity was omitted to afford him plea- 
sure^ and nothing was moi^easy than to produce 
this effect. The suns rays received on a mirror 
tmd reflected in his cbamher^ a glass of water 
made to fall drop by drop from a certain height, 
on the ends of His fingers, while bathing, or i\ 
Kttle milk in a wooden porringer^ placed at the 
farther end of. his bath, and moved about by the 
oscillations of the water, excited the strongest 
emotion of joy, v^hich he expressed by shouting 
and clapping his hands* These simple expedients 
were sufficient to delight this child of nature al- 
most to intoxication. 

The result of this treatment was, in' the short 
space of three months, a general excitement of 
all his sensitive powers^ The touch byahat time 
appeared sensible t6 the hnpr^ssion of all bodies 
whether warm or cold, smooth or rough, soft or 
hard. The s«nse of smell was improved in a si- 
milar mantier; axvd the lenst irritation now excited 
sneezing. From the horror with wlikh he was 
seized, the first time this happened, it was pre- 
sumed to be a thwig altogether new to Irim. The 
sensfi of taste was improved in a still greater de- 
gree. The articles of food, on which he sub- 
gffeted for feome time after his arrival at Paris, were 
Excessively disgusting; he dragged them about 
his i-ooni, und ate them out of his hands be- 
smeared with filth. So great was the change 
which had taken place in this respect, that he 
now threw away the contents of his plate, if any 
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particle of dust or dirt had fi^llen, tipdn it, and af- 
ter he had broken his w{^aut$ with his d^Qt^ he 
picked them in the most careful manner* 

The deve'lopeipeat of the underataading of this 
youth by giving him new, wants and inultiplying 
his relations with surrounding objects, was a bu-^ 
siness of much greater difficulty. Toys, of eveiy 
kind were givjen.him, and the greatest pains were 
taken to teach him tlie use of them, but instead 
of engaging his attention, they only ten<ied to ex-\ 
cite fretfulness and impatience, so that whenever 
a favourable opportunity oifered, he always en* 
deavoured to conceal or to destroy them. 

M. Itaixl however, invented some means of at- 
taching him to certain amuse^nents connected 
with Jiis appetite for food. One of these was m 
place topsy-turvy several goblets or cups, under 
one of which he put a chesnut, and to lift tbem. 
up one after the other, excepting that which in-* 
closed the fruit. He then replaced tliam, and by 
Mgns desired the youth to look for the. chesout, 
and he never failed to pitch at once on the goWel? 
beneath which the recompence of his attention 
was concealed. This simple effort of memory 
his instructor gradually rendered more comjdi- 
cat^, and hh experiments were attended with? 
results equally satisfactory. His discernment' in 
these cases was,, however, merely excited by the 
instinct of appetite. To render his attention less 
interested and less animal, he afterwards put un* 
der the goblets things which were not eatable. 
He found them with the same facility as the 
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chesnnts^ and these trials ^eited the exercise of 
bis judgment, and produced a habic of fixed 
attention. 

Convinced of the powerful influence of the 
sports of infancy, and the various little pleasures^ 
of the palate, on the first developements of the 
mind, M. Itard neglected no method of awaken- 
ing those inclinations. He ofiered him sucti 
dainties a« are most coveted by children, hop- 
ing to. derive from them new means of reward, 
encouragement and instruction. But the aver-v 
§ion he expressed for pweet-^eats and (^licacics 
of every kind, was insurmountable. He then 
tried liquors and highly-stimulating food, but 
with no better success ; so that despairing of being 
able to inspire his pupil with any new taste, he 
was obliged to omke the most of the small num- 
ber of those, to which his appetite was confined, 
by endeavouring as much as possible, to increase 
4he pleasure he received from their indulgence.. 
With this view he frequently took him to dine 
with him, having previously directed a complete ^ 
collection of his favourite dishes to be provided. 
Th^ first time he was at a feast of this kind, his 
joy rose ahnost to frenzy, and on leaving the 
house, he even carried away with him a plate of 
lea tiles which he had stolen from the kitchen. 
By repeating this pleasure, it was soon con- 
verted into a want, the gratification of which pro- 
duced uneommon satisfaction and delight. 

When M. Itard took the youth out with him> 
he found it impossible to keep him in proper or- 
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der in the streets; he Was either obliged to go on 
the full trot with him, or to employ the utmost 
violence to make him walk at a. moderate pace. 
He^ was therefore under the necessity of taking a 
coach when Ije went out, and this was another 
new pleasure which attached the youtig savage 
still more to his frequent excursions, so that in a 
short time they became real waats, and if he was 
deprived of the gratification rather longer than 
usual, he became fretful, restless, and low-spirited. 

If his excursions in town afforded him delight, 
he received ten-fold pleasure from country visits. 
It was a spectacle equally curious and interesting, 
to observe the joy that was expressed in his'eyes 
and in every attitude, at the view of the hills and 
woods. He appeared more restless and savage 
than ever; and in spite of the most assiduous at-» 
tention that was paid to bi$ wishes, and the most 
affectionate regard expressed for him, he seemed 
to be ever intent only on the means of effecting 
his escape. For this reason M. Itard judged it 
prudent not to expose him to such trials, but to 
confine his walks to the gardens in the vicinity 
of Parid whose formal regularity bears no re- 
semblance to the scenes of wild, uncultivated na- 
ture. Madame Guerin took him sometimes to 
the Luxembour^^ an/i almost every day lo the 
garden of the Observatory^ where M. Lemeri, 
the inspector, allowed him to take* a daily repast 
of milk. J 

His new habits and the tenderness with which 
he was^ treated at^ length began to inspire the 
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youth with a fondness for his new situation. He 
likewise conceived a strong attachment for his 
governess, which he would sometimes testify m 
the most affectionate manner. He could never 
leave her without evident uneasine^^ nor meet 
her again without expressing his satisfaction. 
Once after he had slipped from her in the streets, 
on again seeing her^ he burst into tears. For se- 
veral hours be appeared much dejected, and Ma^ 
dameGuerin, having then gently reproached him, 
bis eyes again overflowed. 

The endeavours of M. Itard to lead his pupil 
to the use of speech, were not attended with 
much success. During the first four or five 
months of his residence at Paris, the young sa- 
vage appeared sensible only to those particular 
sounds, which have already been alluded to. He 
soon afterwards seemed to understand the human 
voice, and if two persons were conversing in a high 
tone in the passage that led to his chamber, he 
would go repeatedly to the door to see whether it 
was properly secured, and even take the precau- 
tion to put his finger on the latch to be still farther 
.satisfied. He likewise distinguished the guttural 
sound continually uttered by the deaf and dumb, 
and seemed able to ascertain the place whence it 
eitne; for if he heard it while going down stairs, 
lie never failed to turn back, or to descend more 
hastily, according as the noise came from below ^ 
or above, 

A still more interesting remark was soon after- 
wards made by his instructor. One day, while 
1 
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he was in the kitchen boiling potatoes, two per- 
sons were standing behind him, disputing with 
great warmth, but he appeared to pay no atten- 
tion to them. A thir^ came in, and joining in 
the conversation, began all his replies with the 
exclamation 0/ As often as it escaped him, the* 
lavage suddenly turned his head ; which induced 
M. Itard afterwards, to make some farther ex- 
periments with that particular sound, from which 
he obtained similar results. He likewise tried 
alb the other vowels, but without success; and in 
consequence of this preference for o, he gave the 
youth a name, in which, according to the French 
pronunciation, that letter is very strongly ex- 
pressed. This name was Victor^ which he still 
, tetains- 

At the time when M. Itard gave these parti- 
culars to the world, Victor had made no great 
progress in speaking ; the only words he had 
learned to utter being Lait, (milk) and the ex- 
clamation, O Dieu! (O <3od!) which he has 
learned of Madame Guerin. Among the other 
impediments, that contribute to retard his im- 
provement in articulate utterance, is the facility 
be shews in expressing in other ways, the small 
timnber of his wants^. When for instance the 
hour for walking arrives, he runs repeatedlyto 
and fro between the window and the door of his 
room, and if he perceives that his govemess is 
, not ready, he fetches and lays in order all^ the 
articles of her dress necessary for the purpose, 
aijd even begins to put them on for her. He 
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then goes down stairs before her and opens the 
door. The- first thing he does on his arrival at 
the Observatory is to ask for some milk, by pre- 
senting a wooden bowl^ which on going away he 
never forgets to take with him. He provided 
himself with this bowl the day he had broken » 
china t;up, which used to be employed for, the 
same purpose. If he wants his dinner he lays 
the cloth himself^ and puts the plates into the 
hands of Madaiiie Guerin^ that she may go and 
fill them. When he^ dines in town with his in- 
structor, he expresses all his wishes to the lady 
who does the honors of the table. If she appears 
not to understand him, he puts his plate by the 
side of the dish from which he wishes to be 
helped, fixing his eyes sted fas tly upon it. If this 
fails to produce the desired effect, he strikes with 
a fork twic^or three times on the edge of the dish, 
and if she still neglects him, he loses all patience ; 
plunges a spoon or even his hand into the dish, 
and in an instant empties the whole into his own 
plate. 

His manner of expressing the affections of the 
mind, particularly impatience and ennui, is 
equally strong. When fatigued with the lengtk 
of the visits of inquisitive strangers, he dismisses 
th^m with more frankness than politeness, pre- 
senllng to each, but without an air of contempt^ 
'their cane, gloves, and hat, then. pushing them 
gently towards the door, >vhich he shuts after 
them' with great violence. This kind of language 
Victor understands, .when eo^ployed by others^. 
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wifti ttie ?famfe fecilky as h^ uses it hiai^lf ; And 
fe«s readiness iii thris respect k truly astonishing, 
fot it requires no previous instractron to tnake 
Wni ccnm^re^iend the iHe«imr>g of -signs which he 
has nevfer seen before. 

W^ sfeall flpot enter into a minute detail of the 
xnesni, ^employed to exercise Victor's inteHectual 
fafctilties, with regard to the objects of his appe^ 
tites; the^ consisted only in placing between 
him and bis wants, such o^tacles as he codM 
Hot surentfunt, without perpetually exercising hh 
attention, memory, judgw^nt, and all the func- 
tions of hk senses. Thus all the facuhies subser- 
vient to his instruction were developed, and no- 
thing niore was necessary, than to find oi/t the 
easiest method of turning them to account . 
. Little progress had been made with regard to 
Mie sense of heading, so that in this respect Vic- 
tor was only on a lev^l with one of the deaf and- 
Svlxnhy and this consideration induced M. Itard 
to try the method adopted in that institution^ He 
9rew upon a black board the figures of various 
objects, as a key, scissars, a hammer, &c, and 
suspending beneath each of th'etn the object re- 
presented, he left them for some time. They 
were then taken away and given to Victor; After 
a few unsuccessful experiments^ Vitrtor learnfeff 
to repla^re them in proper order, nol by memory 
but by a comparison between the figure and the 
object gained, M. Itard proceeded to the second, 
degi-ee of eomparison, which is far more difficult 
ih^n the formei*. The instructori of the dea£ 
an 3; 
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and dumb^ having taught the relation which the 
thing bears to the figure, place above the latter 
the letters which form the name of the object re- 
presented by it. They then erase the figure, and 
leave only the alphabetical signs. This change, 
the object of which soon becomes familiar to the 
deaf and the dumb, proved, however, an insur>> 
jnountabie obstacle to the farther progress of 
young Victor, who, notwithstanding all the pains- 
bestowed by his instjuctor, could never learn the 
connection between the thing and the vtord, so 
that it was absolutely necessary to seek some me- 
thod more suited to his faculties. 

It was with this view, that M. Itard formed bis 
new plan of proceedihg. He pasted on board 
three pieces of paper of very difierent forms and 
colours, and fastened three pieces of pasteboard 
of the same colour and fi^pure, on the board by . 
the side of their respective models. These Vic- 
tor learned to replace without any difficulty^by 
comparison, as was found by inverting the board> 
and consequently reversing the order of the 
figures. A second board was then substituted, oa 
which the same figures were represented, but all 
of a uniform color; and afterwards a third on 
which the figures were alike, but the colors- difife- , 
rent and those experiments were attended with 
the mo^t satisfactory results. Adduions and va- 
riations were now made; new figures were added>. 
-Ae forms of which ^vere much less distinct, ^nd 
new colors which had but a slight shade of differ 
len^^e* These alteration^ occasioned some errors 
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and perplexities, but a few days practice sooni 
rendered them familiaf. , 

This success induced M. Itard to try new 
changes, gradually increasing in difficulty. He 
daily added, retrenched and altered, till at length, 
the complication of these exercises quite exhaus- 
ted his pupil's attention and docility. Those 
emotions of rage anH impatience which burst 
forth with such violence during the first weeks 
of his residence at Paris, whenever he was unex- 
pectedly confined to his chamber, now again 
overpowered him. His instructor conceived that 
he ought no longer to appease these emotions by 
complaisance, but that it was his duty to endea- 
vour to overcome them by decision^ His perse- 
verance, however, lasted only a few days, being 
completely overcome by the unconquerable in- 
depe]>dence of Victor's spirit. His paroxysms of 
rage became more frequent and more violent, but 
his passion was directed less against persoi^ than 
things: when in this humour he would gnaw not 
only his^ bed-clothes, but even the mantle-piece; 
throw the fire-irons, the cinders and the hot coala 
about the rooin, and conclude the scene by falling 
into convulsions,. with symptoms resembling those 
of epilepsy. - M. Itard was now obliged to. yields 
^nd this conduct had no other eQect than to in- 
crease the evik Finding that he had no reason 
to expect advantage from gentleness,, he resolved 
to adopt a different mode of treatment,, and to 
try what terror would effect. An opportunity 
soqn presented itself. Puoog a most violent fijt 
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<jf passion, t^riii^d by the repetition of the tisiinl 
exercises, be took advantage df the ttiowen't, be- 
fore the functions of VictOT*^ sert^s Were sus- 
pended, and suddenfy opening the winrdoW of 
the chamber, which wa^ on the fourth story, and 
looked down onti rough piavem^ent, tre apprb^ched 
^he youth with every appfearatycfe tif finger, fofrc- 
fbly seized and held himotrt of tbe window, with 
his (acetumed towards the gfotmfl. "When he 
withdrew hrm after a few Seconds, *froth this si-i 
tuation, Viictor appeared pale ahd coveted mth ^ 
cold sweat ; his ^yes were morstened with tears,, 
and he was agitated with a slight tremblin^:,. 
^hith mtist doubtless be attribcfted to fear. M . 
•Itard then insisted on Iris resunfting^ tte? employ- 
Baent^he had left, and whk!h be completed, with- 
out venturing to betray any imp^tj'enxie. He thea. 
threw himself ^on his bdd atid bur^t into afiood^ 
of tears. 
. ^his act bf severity w«s ttttendea* With the 
ikiost salutary effetits. Bfe dis^ti^t of Wbor, was, 
greatly diminished, At^d ifhis favourable change 
encouraged his preceptor to make some tiew aU 
terations, that^ppearedstill better calcdlated tO*fi^ 
his attention and to improve his judgment,. He 
printed the letters of die alphabet in large cha-^ 
racters on pieces of pasteboard, arid then pfeeed 
Ihem in the same number of -squares, ciit in a 
hoard. An alphabet of metaLchiiracterB was 
then procured, which the pupil -was to compare 
with the printed letters, and to class to thecorres- 
pondiflg sqtiftres. Tht first trial bt'the efllcacy 
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of this method, proved that Victor distinguished 
all the characters and classed them in a proper 
manner. I\te was again put to the trial, and 
performed his task without committing the least 
error. 

Curiosity n6w suggested to M.Itard the follow- 
ing expciiment. One morning, while Victor was . 
impatiently waiting for his milk, his instructor 
arranged on a board the letters of the word Lait 
(milk). Madame Guerin, whom he had ac- 
quainted with his design, approached,^ looked at 
the characters, and gave him a bowl of milk, as if 
for himself. He then advanced to Victor, gavje 
him the four letters he had taken from the boards 
pointing to it with one hand, while with the 
other he presented him with the bowl of milk. 
Five or six attempts, not^only taught him how to 
arrange the letters methodically, but likewise gave 
him ^ an idea of the connection that existed be- 
tween the word and the thing. This was proved 
a few days afterwards, when, just before his even- 
ing excursion to the observatory, he provided 
himself of his own accord with the four letters^ 
put them in his pocket, and immediately on his 
arrival he produced the letters on a table in such 
a manner as to form the word lait. 

From the preceding observations, it appears 
that the Savage of Aveyron, is endowed with the 
perfect exercise of his senses ; and that he is 
able to apply all the faculties of his under- 
standing to the objects which are connected 
with his instruction. This change was produced 
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by the efforts of nine months ; what farther pro- 
gress he has made^ we are yet to le^rn. 
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THOMAS GUY, 

This gentleman, who afforded such an extra- 
ordinary instance of parsimony and generosity 
combined in one and the same individual, was the 
son of a lighterman and coal-dealer, in Horsley- 
down. South wark. He was bred a bookseller, 
and began trade in the city of London, with no 
more than two hundred pounds. By his indus- 
tiy and uncommon frugality, but more particu* 
larly by purchasing seamen's tickets, during 
Queen Anne's wars, and by speculations in the 
South Sea Stock in the memorable year 1720, h6 
amassed an immense^ fortune. 

In proof of his penurious disposition it is re- 
corded of him thatiie invariably dined alpne,and 
a soiled proof-sheet, or an old newspaper, was 
his constant .substitute for a table cloth. One 
winter evening as he "was sitting in his room, 
hieditating over a handful of half-lighted embers, 
confined within the narrow precincts of a brick 
Btove, and withont "any candle, a person, who 
came to enquire for Him, was ifttroduc'ed, and af- 
ter the first compliments were passed, and the 
guest requested to take a seat, Mr. Guy lighted 
a farthing candle which lay on the table by him, 
and desired to know the purport of the gentle* 
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tnan's visit. The visitor was the famous Vulture 
Hopkins, characterized by Pope, in his satires. 
^r I have been told," said Hopkins, that you, sir> 
are better versed in the prudent and necessary art - 
of saving, than any man now living, and I there-* 
- fore wait upon you for a lesson of frugality ; an art 
in which I used to think I excelled, but I am 
told by all who know you, that you are greatly my 
superior." *' And is that all you ar^come about ?" 
said .Guy, '^ why then we can talk this matter over 
in the dark :" So saying, he with great delibera^ 
lion extinguished his new-lighted farthing can- 
dle. Struck with this instance of economy, Hop- 
kins acknowledged himself convinced of Guy's 
superior thrift, and took his leave. 

This failing, however, if in him it cotild be 
called by that appellation, seemed to liave for its 
object the indulgence of a systematic benevo- 
lence. • 

Mr. Guy was the founder of that excellent in- 
stitution in the borough of Southwark, called af- 
ter his name, Guy's hospital. The expence of 
erecting and furnishing it, which he defrayed 
during his life-time amounted to 18,7931. l6s.; 
and the sum he left at his death to endow it was 
^19,4991. making a total of 2*J8,392l. 10s. a much 
larger sum than wa$ ever left in this kingdom by 
any individual for charitable purposes. , 

Nor were the benefactions of Mr. Guy confined 
to this single institution. In 1701 he built and 
furnished at his own expence, three ^\ards on the 
north side of the outer court of St. Thomas's bos* 
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pital^ in Southwark^ and gave to tliem one hun- 
dred pounds per annum for eleven years, pre- 
ceding the foundation of his hospital. He like- 
wise founded a fine hospital at TamWorth in the 
county of Stafford. 

To many of his relations he gave while living a 
settled allowance of ten or twenty pounds a year, 
€md to others money to advance them in the 
world. , At his death he left to his poor aged re- 
lations, the sum of 8701. a year, during their 
lives, and to his younger relations and executors 
he bequeathed 75,5891. He left the governors 
of Christ's Hospital, a perpetual annuity of four 
hundred pounds, for taking in fo^r children an- 
nually at the nomination of the governors, and 
bequeathed 10001. for discharging four prisoners 
in the city of London, and in the counties of 
Middlesex and Surry. 

Mr. Guy, whose application of his wealth, will 
embalm his memory with blessings to the remotest 
posterity, died in 17^4, at the advanced age of 
eighty one years. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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BRITISH TRIDtNT ; 

Or, Register of Naval Actions : 
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tain Cook, in the years 1763 to 1770-, inclusive ; comprehendin|» 
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